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PREFACE. 


Tuts little work is scarcely one of those which require an 
introduction, for it is no more than a narrative of scenes and 
events which have passed under my observation is the-course 
oa long residence abroad in an official capacity. 


; When I retired from active service I soon began to miss the 
regular occupations to which I had been accustomed, and I 
bethought myself of the advice given by Horace Walpoie to 
Madaine du Deffand, when she complained of exnui, not to be 
always reading, but to amuse herself with writing down the 
recollections of what she had seen. ‘ But why be constantly 
reading? Why not write something? It is more interesting. 
Write down then what you have seen, and, even if you are 
ant contented with it, it will be pretty sure to amuse 
somebody else. My friend Mr. Gray says that if any one 
would only be satisfied with stating exactly what he has 
seen, without preparation, without ornament, without: trying 


to shineshe would have more readers than the best eutlion's: 


Y pretend then to no other merit thai. that of having 
related faithfully what.I have-seen and hiard. As to my 
opinions, they may be deemed right or wrong; but none have 
been expressed without serious reflection, and a deep sense. 


' of the duty of speaking plainly where one speaks at: all. 


1 Lettres de la Marquise du Deffand. Paris, 1812. Tome ii. p. 300. 


vi PREFACE. 





If I have not serupled to censure the violence with w ich- 
the Prussian government has extinguished the independence of 
so many German states, I am not blind to the benefits which 
may eventually accrue to the nation from the establishment 
of the new Germanic empire under the Prussian lead. 
Prince Bismarck may be regarded as the instrument of a 
higher power, whose work, even against his own wishes, must 
tend to the ultimate realization of national unity, and con- 


stituti-naViiberty, by the German people. 


5 
It may appear to some that I have undervalued the ire 


portance of the diplomatic profession ; and I have not certainiy 
rated its general utility as very high. But this circumstance 
does not interfere with my respect: for individual members of 
that profession, many of whom I have learned to know, and 
entertain towards them feelings of sincere esteem and personal 
regard, 


Dover, December 31st, 1871. 
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CHAPTER I. 


-Importance of Germany to other nations, Early excursions to the con- 
tinent. Niebuhr. France in 1838. De Noé. Lafayette. De 
Lasteyrie. Belgium in 1829. De Potter. Ducpetiaux. Van de 
Weyer. Van Pract, Arrivabene. Belgium in 1838. 


Tus important place occupied by Germany in Europ¢ and 
the influence exercised by the Teutonic nation upon the 
destinies of the world, must always make the state of society 
“r that country interesting to us, and to the people of “other 
states. In their powers of thought and intelligence, the 
Germans are so superior to other nations, that Englishmen 
have always something to gain by studying the nature ‘and 
progress of the German mind. These Considerations may 
perhaps serve to render acceptable the narrative of one who 
has learned to know the Germans during a thirty years’ 
residence amongst them, and who has had the good fortune 
to be placed in favourable positions for observing and esti- 
mating the feelings and opinions of the nation at large. 

Previous to the commencement of my official career, some 
accidental circumstances gave me an early predilection for 
forgign society and. literature, and led me to devote more 
ZrCention.to continental politics than, I believe, is generally 
bestowed upon them by my countrymen. When I was a 
young man in London, qualifying myself for the legal pro- 
fession, which I soon quitted, I chanced to be thrown a good 
deal into.the company of foreigners, and I formed a friendship 
with an mtelligent German, who not only taught me the Jan- 
guage, but introduced me to some of the pocts aw philo- 
sophers of his native country. At this tine my father held 
the office of collector of His Majesty’s custoris at Dover, and 
the occasional visits which I paid to the place of his residence, 
suggested naturally enough the thought of making short ex- 
cursions to the continent. During the years 1826 to 1831 
J accomplished regularly autumnal tdurs in France, Belgiup,—- 
and Western Germany, and always returned with instruction 
ané. delight from thé novel scenes which I had witnessed in 


my foreign travels. . 
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In the course of one of these exeursions I had an integview 
with Barthold Niebuhr, the historian of Rome, who was then 
a professor at Bonn on the Rhine, and whose history had 
been introduced to the English public in an article contributed 
to the ‘Quarterly Review’ by my uncle, Thomas Arnold, 
afterwards head master of Rugby school. Niebuhr occupied 
a comfortable house, in the hall of which was a large stuffed 
wolf; well known to his visitors. He conversed with me 
freely about English society and politics, and seemed to be in- 
the English sense a moderate Tory. Headmired Burke, Fox, 
Pitt, and our great statesmen of former days, and said he was 
rather puzzled about Lord Palmerston, who seemed to be for- 
saking his old political friends. He read our parliamentary 
debates with interest, and thought that one of the clearest 
speakers was Mr. Daniel Whittle Harvey. Niebuhr, who 
died in 1831, was at the time I saw him about fifty years of 
age. His whole life, as well as his published works, shew 
him to have been a man of high integrity of character; not 
free from prejudices, hating injustice, and sympathising 
warmly with the welfare of the mass of the people in all 
countries. He begin his career as manager of the Copenhagen 
Bank, and rose in 1816 to be Prussian minister in Rome, 
where he devoted himself to literary and antiquarian researches 
not less than to his diplomatic functions. Asa good patriot 
he detested the French, and their domination in Germany. 
His pamphlet written in 1814 in support of the claim made 
by Prussia after the war to the whole of. Saxony! is a master- 
piece of argument from the specifie Prussian point of view, 
though it did not convince the Vienna congress. In pergon 
Niebuhr was a short, thin man, with mild expressive eyes; 
unaffected in his manners, and simple in his way of living. 
Like his father Carsten, the Arabian traveller, he had refused 
to be ennobled, considering that a title of nobility would be 
an affront to the race of Holstein peasants from whom he was 
sprung. Niebuhr’s son Marcus was in the civil service of the 
Prussia’ “government; and married a daughter of General von 
Wolzogen, a cousin of the wife of the poet Schiller. “ I knew 
them at Berlin, and often talked with Marcus about his 
father, and his political views. Marcus himself was very re- 
actionary, and saw with regret the increasing power of the 
democracy in the English political system. He told me that 

~hts father’s former regard for England had much diminished 
in his later years, and that he greatly disliked the arrogant 


> «Preussens Recht gegen den Sichsischen Hof’ Berlin, 1814. 
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andeuncritical.tone of our reviews and newspaper articles. I 
belicve that both Barthold Niebuhr and his son lamented, 
im common with other German statesmen, the manifestly 
growing disposition in England towards a French alliance, 
and our reluctance to continue on an intimate footing with 
the three Eastern powers, in conjunction with whom we had 
restored tranquillity to Europe at the close of the revolutionary 
war, 

In the summer of the year 1828 I passed some weeks in 
Paris, devoting my attention principally ,to the subject of 
French industry, of which an exhibition had been held there 
in the previous year! But I could not avoid noticing the 
high degree of political discontent which prevailed amagg the 
intelligent ‘classes in that metropolis, nor the anxiety with 
which the adherents of the Bourbons regarded the actual 
state of things. When I saw King Charles X, accompanied 
by the Duke‘and Duchess of Angouléme, in the cathedral of 
Notre Dame, assisting at high mass on the festival of the 
Assumption, I felt a presentiment that it might be for the last 
time, knowing that the Sovereign had no firm hold upon the 
respect or affection of his people. At the house of the Count 
de Noé, an old royalist friend of my father, the sentiments I 
heard were those of unshaken loyalty to the throne, mixed 
with apprehensions of insecurity, from the restlessness, as it 
was called, of the movement party. De Noé had seen much 
of the world, having emigrated to England during the revo- 
lution, and held a commission in the English army, in which 
eapacity he formed a part of the expedition from India to 
Egypt under Sir David Baird, and published a narrative of 
That expedition in 1825, after his return to his native country. 
He possessed talents and ingenuity, drew very well, and did 
much for the revival of the manufacture of painted glass, a 
good specimen of which, constructed under his superintendence, 
is to be-seen in a window of the Luxemburg palace. A son 
of Count de Noé, well known under the.sobriquet of ‘Cham,’ 
is one of. the first caricaturists of the day, and has conutbuted 
largely to the amusement of the readers of the ‘ Charivari,’ 
and other journals. His son-in-law, Admira . Manners, lately 
deceased, was president of the London astronomical society. 

I was present at several debates in the chamber of 
deputies, and among the speakers was much struck by the 
appearance of General de Lafayette, a dignified old man, win 

“ 


1 ee * Foreign Quarterly Review, No. VI, Art. i, on Arts and Manufactures 
in France. 
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hard featares and a brown wig, who had lately returned from 
his second visit to the United States of America, and was 
reverenced by many as the apostle of freedom in both hemi- 
spheres. He was without doubt:a noble and generous cha- ~ 
racter, sympathising with the rights and sufferings _ of 
humanity in all lands, It was he who presented King Louis- 
Philippe to the people as ‘le meilleur des républics,’ and who 
gave up the citizen-King as soon as he perceived him to be 
an egotist, and ‘untrue to the principles which had, recom- - 
mended him to the French nation. Lafayette took a deep 
interest in the fate of Poland, and became president of a 
society formed in Paris for the relief of the Polish fugitives. 
The vice-president of the society was his brother-in-law, the 
Count de Lasteyrie, with whom I was well acquainted. He 
was an active philanthropist, and at his house I heard ani- 
mated. discussions respecting the improvement of education 
and the reform of the criminal law. His son, Jules de~ 
Lasteyrie, became a leading member of the chamber of 
deputies, and his relatives, M. d’Assailly, minister of France, 
and his wife, were much liked at Cassel, where I met them - 
many years afterwards. When I visited Paris in 1831, the 
citizen-King had not had time to make himself unpopular 
there, whilst in England people had not yet acquired that 
confidence in him which gradually faomeeesd as it declined in 
France. Even the English who resided in such numbers in 
Paris, were gencrally impressed unfavourably towards the 
Orleans dynasty, although our ambassador was doing so 
much to promote a good understanding between the two 
countries. The hospitalities of the embassy were in those 
days most liberally distributed by Lord and Lady Granville.~ 

The following letters from Count de Lasteyrie will shew 
the interest he took in the welfare of the lower orders and 
in the misfortunes of the Poles :— 


(Translation. ] ‘To Mr. Warp. 
‘Paris, April 18, -1832. 


‘Sir, 
r ‘T have rece’ved the letter you addressed to me, with 
the books, and I observe with pleasure your undertaking (the 
useful-knowledge society) which is carried on in the most 
~~philanthropic views, to “diffuse instruction among the lower 
classes. If is in fact the greatest service we can render to 
them and to the country. Indeed, we have in Paris a beau- 
tiful instance of what education can do for the lower orders of 


1831. PARIS. 5 
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socigty. It is to the systematic instruction,we have” given in 
our ‘schools that we owe the order which has reigned among 
us during the three days of July, when the people were 
absolutely masters, and could do what they pleased. 

* «Your political reform is very favourable to educational 
undertakings, and will doubtless provoke other ameliorations 
in your country. We have still much to struggle for here in 
spite of our revolution. For the very same men who governed 
-under Charles X have still the power in their hands, and wish 
to direct it in the same sense. That is what causes great 
trouble in the country; but I hope still we shall obtain 
eventually all that we have a right to claim. 

‘We are likewise much occupied in forming schools, tet the 
government which is very gencrous in other matters gives us 
searcely anything towards them. I have founded here a 
book-society to diffuse little books at cost price amortg the 
“working people, and to found popular libraries, which have 
been quite wanting here. 

‘ Believe me to be, &e., &e., 
*Ce ve Lasreyris.’ 


[Zranslation.} ‘To Mr. Warp. 


‘Paris, May 7, 1832. 
‘My dear Sir, 

‘I profit by an opportunity to acknowledge your letter 
of the 12th of April, and to recommend to you a Pole who is 
going to London, viz., Mr. C. E. Wodrinski, a refugee, who 
was a member of the Polish national committee established 
at Paris. I hope you will receive him favourably, and give 
him such information. he may want in order to promote the 
interests of that glorious and unhappy nation. 

‘I learn with pleasure that you have established a literary 
Polish agociation, which is a good thing. But after the 
misfortunes of Poland, the violation of the moséf sacred 
treaties, and the barbarous treatment of he Poles By the 
Russian tyrant, it was the duty of all the frieads of humanity, 
justice, and liberty, to unite themselves for che support of @ 
nation which the hatred of liberty, and the despotism of all 
the kings of Europe, have delivered up to the vengeance and 
fary of a despot who has violated his oaths, and the treaties 4» 
made by those same kings. The: holy alliance confinues the 
impious league which it has formed against the liberty of 
evefy people; and the revolution of July, far from inducing 
it to renounce its infamous projects, has only inspired it with 
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new fear#® and still harsher measures. It has even deemed 
itself authorised %> to act by the perfidy of the Fréach 
government, which through cowardice has thrown itself info 
its arms and betrayed the popular cause. This system, as 
fatal for France as for all nations, has plunged us into a chaos, 
and a deplorable position, which may one day cost Europe 
much blood and misery ; for it is impossible that the system 
they have wished to impose upon us can last, and, as the 
government wishes to maintain it, that can only end ina 
lamentable catastrophe. I presume you do not foresee all this 
in England, since your journals appear very ignorant of all 
that is passing in France. 

‘If you could organize a society to give assistance to the 
poor Poles, and to sustain their cause and nationality in 
England, as is done by our committee in Paris, you would 
renderea great service to that unfortunate nation, and might 
influence its future existence. Try if you can excite the 
humanity of your countrymen in a cause so noble and 
80 jyst. 

‘We have dorteg an association here for the purpose of 
publishing a journal in the interest of education, which has 
already a sale of some thousands ; but we find always the 
same obstacles thrown in the way of popular instruction as 
during the Bourbon restoration. The government, which 
promised much at first, has done nothing for us. The men 
who have seized hold of the government act only in their 
own interests. The only right left to the people is to pay 
very heavy taxes for these gentlemen to divide among 
themselves. 

‘The Polish society of Paris, of which General Lafayette 
is president, and myself vice-president, will be very glad to 
enter into correspondence with your association with the 
view of rendering services to individuals, as well as to the 
cause of heroic Poland. When Dr. Bowring, whg is now 
at hyo returns to Paris, I shall charge him to tike over 
to tha Mciety of giseful knowledge the last numbers of my 
* Journal des connoissances utiles.” 

‘Neither I nor any of my family have been attacked by the 
Grolera, except a servant, who is now recovered. I have never 
been afraid of it, and trust that the temperate way of life 
TI have always followed will preserve me from it. But happily 
“the disorder is diminishing every day. 

‘T have gequested Mr. Wodrinski to hand to you the rules 
of the literary Lithuanian society just established in Parise 

‘May you continue well, and believe in the attachment 
of, &e., &e, “C. pe Lasiprnay’ - 
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Three years afterwards I received from my frienf Edward 
Abdy, since deceased, author of the book on slavery in the 
Uvited States, and then sojourning in Paris, a letter contain- 
ing the following remarks on the political state of France :— 


[ Extract.) ‘ Paris, December 4, 1835. 


‘Matters are going on quictly here, and not likely to be 

disturbed. No one knows what the government is about. 
Perhaps, as the Carlists have rejected its advances, it may 
seck support and consolation among the opposition. Com- 
merce is flourishing, and people think more of making money 
than of breaking heads. There seems to be some chance, how- 
ever remote, for Poland, whose cause is popular not onl¢ here 
and in England, but even in Austria. More extraordinary things 
have taken place than an union of the latter with the former. 
ol trust, whatever may take place, that the next revolution 
will be of a moral nature, and that the possessors of power 
will yield to the resolution of passive resistance and temperate 
remonstrance what they have hitherto refused to viol&nce 
and intrigue. 

‘IT wish I could give you facts rather than conjectures, that 
you might exercise your reasoning powers instead of receiving 
what the want of them in another may suggest. This country 
is in a singular state. The king is disliked; the ministry are 
distrusted, while the people are calm with a muzzled press and 
a menacing soldiery. It is the dread of a convulsion, rather 
than the feeling of contentment, whieh preserves the balance ; 
and the nation submits to a nominal oppression in order to 
escape the horrors of real anarchy. I am inclined to think 
that commercial ameliorations will lead to political improve- 
ment here, and that the various companics and associations 
which trade and agriculture are creating will produce a more 
liberal system of administration.’ 


° 

The Belgian revolution of September, 1830, wes cha- 
racterized in England as a bad igtitation of the July movément 
in Paris. This was a great mistake. The insurrection of the 
Belgians was a protest against the ill-conceived arrangements, 
of the Vienna congress, whereby an united kingdom was 
formed out of different nationalities, of opposite religions, and 
whose interests, in various ways, conflicted with each other. , 
I passed in Brussels a part of the autumn of 1829, and, 
having had opportunities of mixing with the political leaders, 
I s&w pretty clearly that an attempt would be made’ before 
very long to liberate the country from the rule of: Holland, 
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and this®opinion I ventured to publish soon afterwards in 
a London journal!. As a place of residence, Brussels made 
upon me an agreeable impression. It was not then costly, 
and the society was diversified and easy of access. pe 
the English families then residing there was that of Lor 
Blantyre, who was highly respected, and whose death excited 
much sympathy in his own country, He lived in the rue 
royale fronting the park, and I dined with him in the very 
room at the window of which he was unfortunately shot by ae 
ball from the Dutch army during the attack upon Brussels in 
the September following. In the beginning of their revolu- 
tion the Belgians certainly shewed great energy and courage, 
and they deserved success, although they were not permitted 
to retain the whole of Luxemburg, and even the separation of 
the Belgie provinces from Holland was not finally effected 
until ¢ome years later. Among the revolutionary leaders wer 
some remarkable men with whom I was personally acquainted, 
and I shall therefore try to sketch their characters briefly in 
theefollowing pages. 

Louis de Potteg had one of those ardent minds, which, _ 
while sincerely seeking truth, constantly push their own con- 
victions to extremities, and are therefore in political move- 
ments usually found impracticable by the men of their party. 
He was a native of Bruges, and possessed _a considerable 
independent fortune. In his youth he visited Italy, resided a 
long time in Rome and at Florence, and did not return to 
Belgium until the year 1817. He first acquired notoriety 
by several works written in a spirit of hostility to the court 
of Rome and to the exclusive principles, as he termed them, - 
of the catholic church. These works had, however, little of 
a theological character, De Potter having had no sort of 
inclination towards protestantism, but were intended to shew 
the supposed danger to the world of the undue extension 
of ecclesiastical power. The most important of therg was the 
life of, Scipio de Ricci, Bishop of Pistoja, and introducer 
of varMus churcle-reforms in @uscany under the government 
of the Grand-Duke Leopold?. It is matter of history that 
this reforming bishop assembled a synod at Pistoja in 1786, 

hieh adopted the famous four articles previously accepted by 
the assembly of the Gallican clergy in 1682, and thereby dis- 
puted the infallibility of the visible head of the christian 


1 See + Fofeign Quarterly Review, No. X. Art. i. on the present state of 
the Netherlands. . 


* « Vie et pontifical épiscopal de Scipion de Ricci.’ 3 vols. Bruxelles, 1825. 
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church. He was supported by the Grand-ducal autfority of 
Leop8ld, and would probably have carried out this and other 
altgrations of. the existing religious system, had not the death 
of the Emperor Joseph II removed his brother Leopold from 
"Puscany, and placed him on the Imperial throne. The con- 
sequence was that Bishop de Ricci was prosecuted and 
imprisoned, nor did he recover his full liberty until he had 
recanted his errors by accepting the bull auctorem fidei after 
she return of Pope Pius VII from his captivity in Paris, 
so that the projected introduction of the Gallican liberties 
into Tuscany did not take effect. De Potter of course 
sympathized with the bishop, and his book was evidently 
written with the view of damaging the Romish church ig the 
eyes of the Belgian people, in which attempt he had little or 
no success. The doctrine of Papal infallibility @oes-not appear 
to have had, either then or since, any opponents among é¢ither 
the clergy or people of Belgium, and the archbishop of 
Mechlin, Mgr. Deschamps, was one of its most zealous de- 
fenders at the ecumenical council of 1870. . 

I first made De Potter’s acquaintance in the prison des petits 
carmes at Brussels, where he was undergoing a sentence of im- 
prisonment, together with Edouard Duepetiaux, for articles 
written by them in the liberal organ, the ‘Courrier des Pays 
Bas,’ against the Dutch government. De Potter had dark 
hair and eyes, and rather an Italian physiognomy, and his 
manner of speaking was quick and impetuous. He told me 
the whole story of the grievances of his country, which had 
led to the formation of a national association in opposition to 
the government. The ministers had procured the passing of 
an exceptional law, authorising them to punish summarily the 
authors of libels, and it was against this law, and against the 
banishment of two young Frenchmen, named Bellet and 
Jador, for satirical verses published in the ‘ Argus’ newspaper, 

. that the gstrictures of De Potter and Duepetiaux, for which 

"they were criminally prosecuted, had been directed. Ap union 
having been formed between the catholics and liberdls in 
Belgium for the purpose of resisting the systematic oppression 
of the Dutch government, De Potter wrote vigorously ing 
support of the union, and ceased, or at least suspended, all 
hostile attacks upon the court of Rome. In April, 1830, he 
was banished from his country in consequence of an alleged, . 
treasonable correspondence carried on from prison, with M. 
Tielemans, an employé in the Foreign Office, and retired to 
Lavfanne. After the accomplishment of the French Revolu- 
tion in July, he wrote and published a warning letter to the 
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King of the Netherlands, exhorting him, whilst therg was 
yet time, to save Belgium from the impending calamity of a 
civil war. The admonition was however unheeded, and iv 
the September following Brussels was in a state of i insur. 
rection. De Potter soon found his way thither, and was 
chosen by acclamation a member of the provisional executive. 

On the 10th of November, 1830, he, as President, opened the 
national congress of the Belgic provinces, and spoke warmly 
in favour of the establishment of a republic. But the othere 
members of the temporary government having preferred the 
plan of a constitutional monarchy, and tendered their resigna- 
tions, De Potter found himself isolated in his views, and 
deemgd it his duty to relinquish his office, which he did on the 
13th of November, and went to Paris, where he chiefly re- 
sided during the remainder of his life. 

When I revisited Paris in the autumn of 1881, I saw De 
Potter several times, and had some interesting conversations 
with him. He had no confidence in the régime of the 
citixen-King, and intimated pretty plainly his opinion that 
all constitutional yonarchies were shams, and that the people 
would never be governed for their own benefit except in a 
republic. - I urged some objections founded on the abuses 
notoriously prevalent in the United States, and I remarked 
that in England we enjoyed practically all the advantages of 
a republic, only that we had to pay something more for the 
King’s civil-list. He said that America was a young country 
in its industrial phase, and that the time would come when 
public morality would be more firmly established there, and 
the value of republican institutions be more clearly discernible. 
In England he believed we were ruled by an aristocracy, 
which must long be the case, considering the Jaw of primo- 
geniture, and the large estates and accumulations of capital 
in individual hands. There was little to be advanced against 
this assertion, especially as Lord Grey’s reform-bil.had not 
then begn passed. It must now be admitted that the consti- 
tations government of Louis-Philippe was as great a sham 
as that of Charles X. What is the value of a representative 
gystem in which the members of the legislature are habitually 

oribed, by direct or indirect rewards, to vote in a certain way ? 
The more one reflects upon the differences between particular 
forms of government, the less important do such differences 
scem when compared with the degree of public virtue exist- 
ing in thé country where this or that constitution is to be 
established, ‘The republicanism of the United States if no 
doubt disfigured by political corruption, but is there not in 
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England a great deal of ministerial jobbing under omr con- 
stituti®nal Sovereign ? and is there any country in the world 
whee statesmen are so pure that public morality goes before 
private interests in all political transactions ? 

In speaking of the alliance between the Belgian catholics 
and liberals, De Potter described it as a national one, arising 
out of a common sense of oppression, and thought they would 
soon separate, as the result has proved. He said the catholic 
party was, as in Ireland, chiefly led by the clergy, whose 
influence he regretted, as it seemed to him to raise obstacles 
in the way of education and other good measures. He did 
not believe in the divine authority of the catholic church, still 
less in that of any protestant sect, and spoke much in, the 
sense of the well-known axiom of Napoleon I,—‘ la religion 
vient de Dieu, mais les religions sont les fabrications des 
hommes.’ De Potter was in fact a deist, not disputing the 
@vine government of the world, but hating what he called 
priesteraft, and the system of religious persecution which was 
unfortunately too conspicuous in former ages. To my remagk 
that there seemed a great deal of happimegs in the catholic 
life of Belgium, he replied that he did not Maud the people, 
but the hierarchy, which in all countries, whether catholic or 
protestant, had the same. love of domination and was dis- 
posed to persecute, when it found opportunities, Look, he 
said, at your protestant church of England. Has it not been 
a persecuting church, and does it not debar all non-con- 
formists from participating in the wealth and privileges which 
itself enjoys? I referred to the law lately passed by the 
British parliament for the emancipation of the Roman- 
catholics as a proof of the progress which the principles of 
religious toleration had made amongst us. He said he 
rejoiced at it, but much remained to be done in England 
in that direction, and that the voluntary system, as adopted 
by the United States, was the only fair and just one in 
matters oft religion. De Potter appeared to me at this period 
to have a certain bitterness in his expressionsscaused, without 
doubt, by his disappointments, and by the conviction that his 
political career had for ever closed. I liked him, however, for 
the candour and openness of his mind. He was a lettered 
man, and had seen much of the world; and there was far 
more to be gained by listening to his philosophic censures, 
than by attending to the frivolous banalities which form so 
much of the conversation in ordinary society. 

But was De Potter a great character? Had he that eleva- 
tion of soul which distinguishes the hero from the common 
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herd? Had he that just perception of his own relatjpns to 
the Eternal, and to mankind, which imparts to a man some 
portion of the divine nature, and enables him to hopee and 
feel,—‘ non omnis moriar’? I cannot think so. The religiqus 
element was deficient in him. A nominal catholic, he h&d 
ceased to believe in the spiritual authority of his church ; and 
from that moment the dogmas of christianity became matters 
of indifference to him, and he had no guides beyond his 
moral sentiments and the varying considerations of political 
expediency. He ean therefore hardly be said to have left 
behind him the mark of a great man, although he will 
long be remembered in Belgian history as an eminent actor in 
the gcenes which preceded the liberation of the country from 
the Hollander’s dominion. 

De Potter was an enemy to persecution, and it must be 
admitted that several Roman pontiffs have laid themselvgs 
open to such a charge!, and that the duty of tolerating re- 
ligious dissenters is a doctrine which has only of late years 
come to be acted upon in European states. The catholic 
church has nevey admitted that there can be any salvation 


out of its own bosom, and, in the times which followed the - 


reformation, the holy see did certainly encourage the notion 
‘that heresy was to be repressed by the extirpation or punish- 
ment of heretics; whilst the same principle was adopted 
by those protestant sovereigns who unremittingly persecuted 
their catholic subjects. But at the present day the public 
voice in all countries is so strongly against any attempts to 
force men’s belief, that religious persecution may be said to 
have almost entirely ceased. The feeling of all good catholics 
is that persons of other persuasions are deserving of com- 
passion, and of that charity which ought peculiarly to be 
extended to those labouring under errors ‘of so serious an 
import to themselves. In short, we ought to love our neigh- 
bours, whether heretics or not; but not to tolerater heresy in 
the sense of giving countenance or approval to it, any more 
than: we should to vice or crime. This is the language of the 
excellent archbishop Deschamps, and probably there -is not a 
bishop or priest in Belgium who holds contrary sentiments. 
The Belgian clergy, whilst adhering steadfastly to their 
ecclesiastical duty, are a humane and charitable set of men, 


and are valued and loved accordingly by their flocks. De * 


Potter was well aware of this, and indeed had many personal 


* See De Potter's ‘ Lettres de Saint Pie V sur les affaires religieuses de son 
temps en France.’ Bruxelles, 1827. 
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friends among them, who vigorously supported him®during 
the wfole period of his energetic struggle with the Dutch 
government. 

Edouard Duepetiaux was a man of a different stamp of 
nffnd from that I have been describing. At once a political 
reformer and a pious catholic, he was full of philanthropic 
zeal for the good of his coyntrymen and of all mankind, 
He contributed largely to the ‘Courrier des Pays Bas,’ the 
@gan of the movement, and when I first saw him, in 1829, 
he was imprisoned for libel, in company with De Potter. As 
a lace-manufacturer he was in independent cireumstances, and 
thoroughly free from selfishness and personal ambition. After 
the establishment of a national government in Belgwam, 
Duepetiaux was appointed inspector-general of prisons and 
charitable institutions, the duties of which he executed ad- 
mirably for many years, and he gave to the world a great 
variety of works on subjects connected with penal law, 
pauperism, social improvement, and popular education’. He 
approved of and advocated the discipline of solitary irf- 
prisonment, in common with the expeyienced criminal 
reformers of other countries, such as Charles Lucas, Julius, 
Crawford, and Russell. His final retirement from office was : 
caused by a conscientious difference from the legislature upon 
the question of religious instruction, which only added to | 
the admiration entertained by so many good men of the 
purity and benevolence of his character. I have received 
many letters from Duepetiaux upon the topics which chiefly 
interested him, and I insert here the two following as cha- 
racteristic :— 


[Translation.] ‘To Mr. Warp, 


‘ Brussels, June 18, 1832, 
«My dear Sir, 

‘In availing myself of the departure of Mr. Biernacki for 
London to*reeall myself to your remembrance, I am equally 
pleased to enable you to make the acquaintané of one of the 
men whom I most esteem and venerate.- Mr. Biernacki was 
minister of finance in Poland during the revolution ; being: 

* now an exile, he has chosen Brussels for his residence, and is 
going to pass some days in London, in order to assist at the 
debates which will probably take place in the house of com- 
mons in consequence of the interpellations which will be 
addressed to your ministers relative to their conduct in the 


e 
' See, for example, ‘Des progrés et de l'état actuel de la réforme péniten- 
tiaire.’ Bruxelles, 3 vols. 1837, 
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affairs $f Poland. Your relations with English journals may 
perhaps enable you to plead in favour of the sacred cause. 
Poland has had her days of mourning, but she has alse had 
her days of signal triumph; overpowered an instant by 
numbers, abandoned by all Europe, betrayed even by those 
whom she had cherished in her bosom and loaded with 
benefits, she has yielded witMowt dishonour, but it will be to 
rise from her ashes very soon. Great events are preparing in 
Europe; the volcano roars and shakes itself, An_ alliance ¢s 
said to be already concluded between Prussia, Austria, Russia, 
and Holland against France and Belgium. Which side will 
England take? Will she unite herself to the thrones of the 
holg alliance in order to crush liberalism in Europe, or will 
she lay aside for once her ancient prejudices, and make com- 
mon cause with her brothers in France and Belgium? Your 
joufnals do not seem to me to insist enough upon the necg- 
sity of this new holy alliance to oppose to the old one. You 
have still too much of that old leaven of egotism which made 
ytu isolate your cause from that of the nations which shared 
your principles, end which had, like you, hoisted the consti- 
tutional flag. You appear also rather to frown upon Belgium. 
What, then, has our poor nation done to you? Has it not 
accepted as King one of the adopted sons of old England ? 
Has it not even blindly confided itse!f to the protection and 
arbitration of the English government ? 

* Belgium already owes much to yourself, my dear friend, for 
the generous support which you have lent her in some of 
your most influential journals. You will continue to deserve 
her gratitude in continuing the work you have undertaken in 
this respect. Mr. Biernacki will tell you as well as I could 
what Belgium is worth at this day, and what she has a right 
to expect’ from her neighbours. 

‘You ought to have received a few weeks since some 
pamphlets of my composition, which I sent likewise to Mr. 
Bacheand Mr. Senior. They will serve at least to prove to 
you that Belgium does not remain behindhand in the move- 
ments of civilization. 

‘Pray do not long delay writing to 

* Your devoted 
‘Ep. Ducperrtavx.’ 


[Pranslation.] ‘To Mr. Warp. 
‘ Brussels, February 28, 1838. 
. 


‘My dear Friend, 
‘I take advantage of M. van de Weyer’s departure, to 
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reply to your letter of the 16th of January last, and%o send 
you a®*report which I have made to the central council of 
public health on the state of the habitations of our working 
classes, and the means of ameliorating them. You have pro- 
bébly been making similar researches in your country. Have 
the goodness to indicate to me the sources from which I could 
draw to complete my work. We are also occypied in a more 
general manner with the condition of the labouring classes, 
and of the children employed in factories. I have the par- 
liamentary report up to 1835. Are there any new documents 
published since that time ? 

‘You are too indulgent to my own essays. What I have 
published on penitentiary reform has little value beyoudethe 
names of the distinguished men whose authority I have 
adduced in analysing or reproducing their opinions. I have 
wjshed to pay my little debt, and to contribute my portiofi to 
the common work, that-is ail; and I have found my reward 
in the slow but safe progress which penitentiary reform is 
making in Belgium. The new central prison at Namur, whefe 
condemned women will be subjected to a ediscipline quite 
monastie, under the control of nuns, is in the course of con- 
struction; and the government will soon present to the 
chambers a project: for the creation of a house of refuge for 
juvenile offenders, of which I have drawn up the programme. 
Pray mention this to Messrs. Crawford and Russell, who, by- 
the-by, have never acknowledged a letter I addressed to them 
four months ago, with a copy of my work. 

‘T have just finished a book in two volumes on the state of 
primary and popular instruction in Belgium, in which I have 
sketched a complete plan of organization, applicable in some 
degree to your country also, TI shall send you a copy soon, 
and you will see at least that I am not idle It is only in 
work that I find relief from the sorrows which have oppressed 
me, and frgm the bitter remembrances which often range 
themselves round me like menacing phantoms, e 

‘T have read with real interest. your excellertt article in the 
“Edinburgh Review.” Works of this kind have more effect, 
and consequently more actual value, than isolated publications, 

*which are less circulated, and only get appreciated in the long 
run. I wish therefore one or other of your reviews could 
have made mention of my last book. Perhaps you may be 
able to manage this for me at some leisure momeng. You 
may also render me a very great service in taking notes of 


» No. CKXX. Art, ili. on Prison Discipline. 
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any wofks published from time to timé in England on prisons, 
paupers, schools, and the improvement of the labouring Classes, 
and directing my bookseller, Mr. Fellowes, to forward them 
to me. What do people say of a book entitled “The miseries 
and beauties of Ireland,” by Jonathan Binns? * 

‘You lead me to hope that you may come over to Belgium 
with Mrs. Ward in the course of the autumn. I shall make 
a point of being at home at the time of your visit, and hope 
to serve you as cicerone in our little capital, which is every day 
more and more embellished. 

‘ Believe me always 
‘Your devoted Friend, 
' ‘Ep. Ducpertavx.’ 


Asillustrative of the tone of Ducpetiaux’s mind, the following 
pasgage from the preface to his book on the penitentiary 
system seems also worth quoting :-— 


(Translation. | 

«Tt is to catholicism, I do not hesitate to say, belongs in 
our countries tha mission of regenerating prisoners ; it is upon 
the concurrence and the zeal of the ministers of our church 
that must depend the efficacy of penitentiary reform. Why 
indeed should not catholicism do with us what protestarftism 
operates in England, in Germany, and in the United States? 
Ts the catholic almoner less beneficent, or less enlightened, 
than the reformed chaplain? Has the remembrance of the 
- Vincent de Pauls, of the Fenelons, ceased to live in our hearts ? 
Can we not oppose with pride to the English and American 
quakers our brothers and sisters of charity, whose devotion is 
without bounds, and whose whole lives are dedicated to the 
relief of human miseries? Do we not already see in Belgium 
and France religious women devoting themselves to the care 
and instruction of condemned persons of their sex? And can 
we doubt, after that, the possibility of rallying religjous men,— 
men gvhose faith and charity do not exhale ria, in vain 
words, or steril€ demonstrations,—to the holy work of prison- 
reform, a work entirely christian and entirely catholic, whose 
result ought to be to restore the guilty man to society of which 
he has violated the laws, and to God of whom he has mis-‘ 

understood the commandments ?’ 


Among the men who devoted themselves unceasingly to 
the Belgic cause, first in creating, and afterwards in securing, , 
the independence of their country, there was none more con- 
spicuous than Sylvain van de Weyer, who has lately’ closed 
his long and important diplomatic career. He began lifg as 
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an advocate; and-held the office of state-librarian at hidlesele 
in which capacity he conducted me over the public hbrary in 
the year 1829. He was a writer in the ‘Courrier des Pays 
Bag” and one of the counsel who defended De Potter and his 
fgiends on the trial which resulted in their being sentenced to 
banishment in April, 1830. Having, after the revolution, 
become a member of the provisional government, he was sent 
to London to sound the dispositions of the.British cabinet 
towards the new state, and received satisfactory assurances 
From the Duke of Wellington and Lord Aberdeen, who were 
then in power. He was afterwards president of the diplomatic 
committee at Brussels, and returned to London with Count 
Hippolyte Vilain XIV, as commissioners to the London con- 
ference on Belgian affairs. In February, 1831, undee the 
Regent, Van de Weyer was foreign minister; and upon the 
acceptance of the crown by Prince Leopold, he was appointed 
“@he King’s envoy to the court of St. James's, where h® re- 
mained for more than forty years, having taken an active part 
in the long negotiations between the five great powers, 
Belgium and Holland, which preceded the detinitive treflty 
of peace signed on the 19th of April, 1839.¢ 

M. van de Weyer has long been so well known to the 
fashionable world, that it would be superfluous for me to 
dwell upon his many agreeable qualities, bis wit, his eon- 
versational talents, and his oratorical powers, which during 
the revolutionary crisis he turned to the greatest use, He 
exerted himself in London, at first with small success, to 
remove the prejudices of those who fancied the Belgians were ° 
discontented without cause, and that they had only obeyed 
their turbulent and restless spirit in overthrowing the 
paternal government of the Dutch king’. Yet he lived to 
sce a great reaction in English opinion, and to, hear praises 
lavished on all sides upon King Leopold, and wishes ‘uni- 
versally’ expressed for the welfare and prosperity *of the 
Belgian Ringdom. As a lettered man Van de Weyer mixed 
much in literary society, and was a good referee on thegubject 
of books. I remember meeting him: at a Breakfast-party at 
Mr. Senior’s in 1840, when he gave an’ amusing account of 
the burning of a book (I think by Froude) which had latelye 
taken place in the university of Oxford, laughing immoder- 
ately at the revival of such inquisitorial discipline by the 

1 See his clear and convincing ‘ Letter on the Belgic Revolution, its origin, ® 
causes, and consequences.’ London, Hansard, 1831. The recept sketch of 
Van de Weyer’s life by Theodore Juste contains many particulars worthy 
of notice. 
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protestant zealots of the nineteenth century. In the diplo- 
matic circles I have always heard that Van de Wey€r was 
a popular man, and his fortunate marriage with the daughter 
of a rich London merchant (Mr. Joshua Bates) enabled him to 
keep up the representative duties of his mission in a harkl- 
some style. When Madame van de Weyer married she was 
very young, but was notwithstanding acknowledged, in con- 
sequence of her husband’s long residence in “London, as the 
doyenne of the ladies of” the diplomatic corps. 2 

Jules van Pract, whom I knew both during and after the 
revolutionary period, rendered great services to King Leopold 
and to the country in his capacity of cabinet-secretary, and 
subsequently as minister of the royal household. He was a 
native of Bruges, and distinguished himself in early life 
by some valuable works on Flemish history, and on the 
ancient Flemish constitution’. He has sinee published a 
series of historical essays on later times. Van Pract had. ta€t 
in business, and knowledge of the world, and was very 
valuable to King Leopold in the outset of his reign, when 
the King had little personal knowledge of the country over 
which he was calléd on to rule, The King frequently employed 
him in confidential missions to London and Paris, making 
him the instrument of his efforts to obtain more favourable 
terms for Belgium, before the negotiations were closed by the 
treaty of peace. Van Pract’s historical investigations are 
well known in Germany, and have formed the basis of further 
researches in the same direction by learned professors of the 
German universities, 

Among the many foreigners who had been induced by 
political and other considerations to seek an asylum in the 
Belgian capital Count John Arrivabene was a man whom one 
does not easily forget. His estates in Italy having been for- 
feited, he lived chiefly in the house of his friend the Marquis 
Arconati, and devoted himself entirely to philanthropic pur- 
suits, in connection with which he occasional ly visited 
Engidhd, where he had many acquaintances. He was well 
versed in political economy, had translated Senior’s lectures 

e and Mill’s elements, and had published several good essays on 
economical questions of the day?. He had a childlike sim- 
plicity of character, and seemed to love everybody with whom 


+ Particularly his ‘ Histoire de la Flandre dépuis le Comte Gui Dampierre, 
jusqwaux Dues de Bourgogne.’ 2 vols. Bruxelles, 1828. 

? See his ‘Considérations sur les principaux moyens d’améliorer le sort des 
clagses ouvridres ’ Bruxelles, 1832; and his ‘Lettre 4 Monsieur Duepetiaux 
sur Jes colonies agricoles de la Belgique.” Bruxelles, 1833. 
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he cagne into contact. As Sydney Smith said of Mucintosh, 
the gall-bladder seemed to be deficient in his organization. 
Many years afterwards I was rejoiced to hear that he had re- 
turned to his native land, and that the sequestratiow had been 
r&moved which so long deprived him of the enjoyment of his 
large family estates. I have had many interesting conversa- 
tions with Arrivabene on matters of politics, literature, and 
social improvement, and for some time kept up a. corre- 
spondence with him. The subjoined two letters from him 
are given as characteristic.:— 





[Translation.] “Fo Mr. Warp. 


e 
‘ Chateau de Gaesback, October 26, 18380. 
‘My dear Sir, 

© «I do not know how your friend could speak of my kind. 
ness to him, for I was able to do little, and nothing could 
excuse me but the extraordinary circumstances in whjch 
Brussels was situated when he was in it. When the people 
of Brussels were fighting against their bafbarous oppressors, 
I was living in this castle a few miles from town. I cannot 
express to you the interest I took in the struggle. I went 
into Brussels as long as it was possible to go, and afterwards 
I went near it to get news. My sorrow was extreme when 
the news were bad; my happiness extreme too when the 
news were good; and when I saw the secowrs that the small 
town of Hal was sending to Brussels, the despair gave place 
to a great hope, which was realised in the most brilliant 
manner. The way in which the poor people of Brussels 
behaved themselves was full of courage and honesty. I was 
among them in the days of anarchy, when they kept ordor as 
well as any government or civic-guard, and I can assure you 
that they behaved themselves as honourably as possible, and 
that durifg the struggle many houses were left open without 
any protection, and the proprietors on theiryreturn fdtnd all 
things in their places. The house of my friend the Marquis 
Arconati was so for ten days; it was full of precious objects, 
and nothing’ was taken. 

‘Iam very little competent to give you an opinion on the 
state of affairs in this country. It appears to me that the 
gouvernement provisoire behaves well in every respect, but in the® 
military department there is a general complaint ofethe army 
not being yet organised. In civil matters it could hardly do 
better. ‘The law of elections, the law that allows the people 
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to associate together as much as they like, the law that, gives 
to the people the right to elect the parish-officers, appear to 
me to be excellent, and are very popular. Yesterday the 
inhabitants of all the parishes of Southern Brabant named the 
burgomaster and the other officers. I went through many 
villages, and I observed general satisfaction in the population. 
There was in the people nothing hostile to the superior classes 
of society. Where a nobleman was popular he was elected 
burgomaster of the village. For instance, in this village the 
Marquis Arconati was elected burgomaster ; in another near 
it the Count Wanderdick. In what relates to the form of 
the new government I believe the country is more for a con- 
stitwtional monarchy than for a republic, and in my opinion 
at this moment the country is right. The difference between 
the one form of government and the other is nothing, whon 
religious, civil, and political liberties are secured to the natign 
by the law. 

‘You will read in the newspapers of political clubs that are 
spreading themselves through the country, but I think that 
they are not fitefor this quiet and sensible people, and will 
exercise very little influence on the body of the nation. I 
hope too that an end will be put to the disorders that have 
manifested themselves in some places, and which- have also 
been excited by the enemies of liberty. The barricades and 
the revolution will go the round of the world, but I hope 
that the great share of liberty which your country already 
possesses, and the wisdom of parliament and of some of 
your statesmen, will secure it at all events from any great 
commotion. 


* * * ok * * * 


‘To write in English is quite a tour de force for me. Excuse 
me therefore if I have given you less information than you 
wished, and believe me, 

‘Yours very truly, I 


. ° * ARRIVABENE.’ 


[ Translation.} ‘To Mr. Warp. 


‘ Chateau de Gacshack, September 7, 1831. 
‘My dear Sir, 


‘ Having lost all hope of being able to go to England this 
year, I replace so far as I can the pleasure of enjoying your 
company by writing to you. The trouble which you took in 
procuring me materials to complete my work on the charitable 
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societies of the city of London, good or bad, has borne its 
fruit. ® The second volume is finished, and under the press at 
Lugano. I shall send you a copy: of it, as well as of my 
translation of Mill’s elements of political economy. 

“I have just been reading again one of your letters in 
which you congratulate me on the bravery of the Belgians. 
But how all that has since changed! Nevertheless, the 
Belgians have not become cowards, but they do not know 
kow either to command or to obey. The lesson has been a 
terrible one. I hope that aided by the King, who to judge by 
his conduct is a man of both heart and head, they will soon 
regain the esteem of other nations. 

©You may well suppose how the events of Italy have 
interested me, in what a state of agitation they have Kept 
me. Unfortunately the result has been bad for the moment, 
although I am persuaded that Italy is advancing towards 
a better future. In the meanwhile, our destiny is to suffer. 
For my part, as if my individual misfortunes did not suffice, 
it has pleascd Providence to send me a new affliction; the 
Austrians have arrested my younger brother, and God knows 
what fate awaits him. For all evils the great panacea is 
work. I am therefore beginning to translate Mr. Senior’s 
lectures, .I possess eight of them, and beg you, if he has 
brought out any others since those published last year, to send 
them over to me, with any remarkable pamphlets on political 
economy, finance, or education, and some parliamentary 
papers. You see that I treat you as an old friend. 


* * * * * * * 
‘Ever your devoted, 
© ARRIVABENE.’ 

When I revisited Belgium in 1838, I found the country 
thriving, and the people happy in the enjoyment of their 
newly-acdtiired independence. The losses which some had 
anticipated from the exclusion from the magkets of Teolland 
had taken place to a very limited extent. The manufactories 
of iron, cloth, linen, and cotton were flourishing, and the 
manufacturers were beginning to find the natural home con-® 
sumption more beneficial than a forced foreign market, and 
that they were able to work without the artificial stimulus of 
the Dutch fund called the ‘million of industry” Foreign « 
commerce was incgeasing, and a brisk trade was carried on 
with Holland, notwithstanding the warlike status existing for 
seven years between the two countries. Singularly enough, 
o . 
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during the war the Belgians actually supplied the Dutch with 
arms to be turned against themselves; so superior are con- 
siderations of commercial profit to those of national hostility ! 
The clerical and liberal parties having gained their common 
object—the independence of their country—were again op- 
posed to each other, and were contending with pretty equal 
forces for the majority in the legislature. The King was not 
popular with either party, but shewed the tact and moderation 
peculiar to him in balancing conflicting claims, and in facilie 
tating the movements of the political machine. In the suc- 
ceeding year the Belgian question was finally settled, as the 
phrase went, by the definitive treaty of peace between Bel- 
gium and Holland, signed in London on the 19th of April, 
1839, and the neutrality of the Belgian territory was placed. 
under the guarantee of the five great European powers. The 
treaty of peace did no more than justice in recognizing t 
effects of the revolution which delivered the Belgian people 
from the oppressive rule of the Dutch king ; but it did much 
injustice in forcing Belgium to restore to Holland certain 
sie of the provinces of Luxemburg and Limburg, containing 
cee more than 350,000 inhabitants, against the will, not 
mly of those inhabitants, but of the whole Belgie nation. 
The Luxemburgers had spontaneously associated themselves 
with the revolution, and the first wish of their hearts was to 
continue Belgians for better for worse. The London Con- 
ference, however, thought fit to divide that province, and to 
give half of it to Holland, together with half of Limburg, 
by way of compensation for the portion of Luxemburg left to 
Belgium ; and the efforts of M. Dumortier at Brussels', and 
of M. van de Weyer in London, to prevent the partition being 
made, were of no avail. An article which I contributed to a 
review’, criticising the proceedings of the Conference, in 
regard to Luxemburg and Limburg, excited a momentary 
attention, but upon the whole the subject attracted little 
interegt in England, and has long since been forgotten by 
English politicifns. I allude to ‘it here as one which had 
occupied my mind in the early part of life, and to shew that 
¢ Thad looked a little into diplomatic questions, before I had 
entertained any idea of entering the service of the Foreign- 
offiec, 
On the return of Lord Durham from Canada in December, 


' See ‘Ifa Belgique et lex vingt-quatre Articles, par M. B. C. Dumortier, 
Membre de la Chambre des Représentans,’ 4™e éd. Bruxelles, 1838. 

2 « British and Foreign Review, No. XVIIL. Art. vi. ou the Territorial Dis- 
memberment of Belgium. 
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1838, J acted for about four months as his private secretary, 
and then became official secretary to the New-Zealand colo- 
nization company, of which he was governor. Lord Durham, 
who shewed me much kindness, was a methodical man of 
bisiness, and the numerous letters and papers which he re- 
ceived were always punctually answered and disposed of. 
Lord Durham’s impetuous character sometimes led him into 
violent expressions, but he was generous, open, and sincere, 
beyond most statesmen of his time. He was, in fact, one of 
those firm and fearless politicians to whom Goethe’s lines might 
80 well be applied : 
‘Firm at the helm the steersman stands: 


The wild winds make the ship their sport, e 
But cannot shake his manly heart’.’ 


Charles Buller, M.P., who had been his official secretary in 
@anada, was much at Lord Durliam’s. I need say little ¢ fe 
of that amiable and accomplished man, except that I shared 
the deep regret felt by all who knew him at his untimely 
death, after a short, though brilliant, parliamentary career, 
Lord Durham’s chief adviser in colonial affairs was Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield, whom he took out to Canada with him, 
and continued to consult in regard to New-Zealand, and other 
public matters which interested him. Wakefield and I were on 
friendly terms; indeed, he was liked by all who were pursuing 
the same objects, and came much into contact with him. He 
was, I admit, rather unscrupulous, and had done things which 
led many to doubt the integrity of his moral character. But 
I have since met with so many unscrupulous characters, 
especially in high places, that I feel it would be unjust to 
reproach the memory of a man like Wakefield, who was full of 
philanthropic enthusiasm, and effected a great deal of good in 
his generation. His well-known book, ‘England and Ame- 
rica,’ published in 1838, is full of original and comprehensive . 
views of the condition of society in both countries, and of 
the benefits to be derived from systematic colgnization. © 


1° Er steht mannlich an dem Steuer: 
Mit dem Schiffe spielen Wind und Wellen, 
Wind und Wellen nicht mit seinem Herzen’ 
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CHAPTER I. 


Official Appointment. King Leopold. Hamburgh in 1841. State of 
Society. Sicveking. Banks. Von Strave. Smidt. © Lappenberg. 
Frederic William IV. Tour in Germany. Cotta. List. Von Roenne. 
Mission to Berlin, 


« 


Ir was in the beginning of 1841 that I received from Lord 
Palmerston, then foreign secretary, the appointment of British 
com{nissioner for the revision of the Stade-tolls, an impogt 
levied hy the crown of Hanover upon ships navigating the 
Elbe, and which had become a serious burthen upon the 
commerce of all nations, The exertions of Mr. (now Sir 
William) Hutt in parliament had excited a strong feeling 
against these tolls, and our government was glad to embrace 
an opportunity of getting them abolished, or reduced, through 
the instrumentality of a mixed commission, I accordingly 
proceeded to Hamburgh early in that year, in order to meet 
the two commissioners named by Hanover, and remained there 
until towards the end of it, when the commission was broken 
up, on account of our inability to agree upon a basis of re- 
duction. I, however, thoroughly investigated the question, 
and made a full report to Lord Palmerston, which, in fact, 
formed the foundation on which our government. succeeded in 
procuring the abolition of these vexatious tolls at a later 
period. Stopping at Brussels on my way out, I was honoured 
(m consequence of an introduction given me by M. van 
de Weyer) by King Leopold with an interview of some 
length. He received me after dinner in his cabinet, and, 
adverting to the object of my mission, enquired what the 
Stade-duties yielded in the whole per annum? how much was 
paid on an average by each ship? and whether the money 
formed a part of the public revenues of Hanover, or went into 
the King’s privy purse? He mentioned that being half an 
Englishman, he sympathized very much with the free-trade 
policy which our statesmen had of late adopted, and hoped 
our corn laws would soon be placed on a more satisfactory 
footing. The King said he was glad to hear that I had at 
different times seen something of his dominions, and assuged 
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me that trade and fndlictay were going on very well. He 
wished I had time to look a little more at Flemish agricul- 
ture, and mentioned the Pays de Wacs as a district particu- 
lagly worthy of a foreigner’s observation. In dismissing me 
hé said, ‘ You know I am not without difficulties here, but I 
take England as my model, and try to get on in a consti- 
tutional way.’ I could not but be struck with the know- 
ledge which the King displayed of English affairs, and with 
the calm and reflective way m which he seemed to consider 
everything. Tle was never popular in England, and our 
ministers, especially Lord Palmerston, were believed to be 
jealous of the influence which he exercised over their Royal 
mistress. Nor can he be said to have been a popular soveycign 
in Belgium, although he endeavoured to govern upon strictly 
constitutional principles, and certainly worked hard for the 
benefit of the country, which advanced and prospered gréatly 
during his reign, and gradually acquired a high degree of 
respect from foreign powers. I have often heard King 
Leopold called an “egotist, and it is true that he was fond 
of money and died very rich. Still it cannot be asserted of 
him that he habitually sacrificed the interests of his people to 
objects of his own; and with regard to his frugality, it is so 
rare a virtue in princes that one is rather disposed to lament 
that it should expose them to ridicule or animadversiofi. 
Having arrived at Hamburgh with my wife, we soon made 
acquaintance with the leading families, and were hoespitably 
received. The style of living was much less luxurious than it 
is at present, still the dinners were good, and a great deal of 
English comfort was perceptible in the houses. All the lead- 
ing citizens had their country houses, chiefly at Ham and on 
the Elbe side, where they regularly spent the summer months ; 
and the well-kept gardens and pleasure-grounds bore testi- 
mony to the wealth as well as the taste of their possessors. 
We enjoyed the hospitalities of the Godeffroys at Dockenhude, 
the Parishes at Nienstetten, the Mercks at Horn, the Meyers 
at Ham, and of several other agrecable Houses. But the 
foremost man at Hamburgh at this time was undoubtedly the 
Syndic Sieveking, of whose civilities and kindness I shalle 
always entertain a grateful remembrance. On my first. visit 
to him to present my credentials, he received me in his gown 
in the old Rathhaus (since destroyed by fire), and after touch- « 
ing upon the business of my commission, he laugched out 
into a discourse upon the benefits of colonization, praising 
especially the operations of the New-Zealand company with 
which I had lately been connected. Sieveking resided on his 
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estate at Ham, where he frequently received the diplematic 
corps, and other persons of distinction. I took a house at 
Ham for the summer months, and had consequently many 
opportunities of cultivating his socicty. His intellectual 
qualities were of a high order, and his vivacity and constant 
good-humour made him a most agreeable companion. Sieve- 
king was indeed much above the ordinary standard of Ham- 
burgh citizens, and was not sorry to be occasionally removed 
from home by his diplomatic duties at the Frankfort diet an@ 
other places. He had even visited Brazil for the purpose of 
negotiating a commercial treaty between that empire and the 
Hanscatie republics. He was one of the three prime fa- 
vourjtes of the King of Prussia Frederic William IV, the 
other two being Radowitz and Bunsen; and it was well known 
that the four men, with frequent dissimilarity of views, were 
kindted spirits. I had many interesting conversations wite 
Sieveking on political subjects, and found him impressed with 
the rottenness of the existing constitutional system of Ger- 
many, the improvement of which he feared must be the work 
of many years. In speaking once of Talleyrand, he said, ‘ He 
is one of the many proofs that theology is the best school for 
diplomacy.’ Sieveking was by some considered a pietist, but 
I never saw a man more free from religious pedantry or affec- 
tation. ° The German pietists are not a very numerous body, 
and have been a good deal laughed at, especially in Berlin, 
where they were accused of aspiring to court favour under 
Frederic William III and his successor. Sieveking, like 
Frederie William IV and Bunsen, was an enlightened pro- 
testant ; Radowitz, on the other hand, was a devout catholic. 
So highly did Sieveking’s character stand in the diplomatic 
circles, that it was at one time in contemplation to refer to the 
arbitration of the senate of Hamburgh the long-pending dis- 
pute between Great Britain and the United States about the 
Oregon territory, in which case Sieveking, as Syndic for 
foreigy affairs, would in reality have had the decision of the 
question. He had watched with interest the annually in- 
creasing emigration from Germany to transatlantic countvies, 
¢and being very desirous of establishing a German colony in 
the Southern hemisphere, he entered into a negotiation through 
me for the purchase of the Chatham Islands, belonging to the 
e New-Zealand company, but did not succeed in overcoming 
the objections made by the Colonial-office to the transfer of 
the’ sovereignty over those islands to a foreign state. He, 
however, gave the impulse which led to a considerable emi- 
gration from Hamburgh to New-Zealand, as well as fo the 
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British settlements on the Australian continent. Sieveking 
was an advocate of free trade, and complained much of our 
navigation laws, which at that time operated injuriously to | 
German comrherce, without conferring any substantial benefit 
uyfon the British shipping interest, for whose protection they 
were originally enacted. His death in July, 1847, cast a 
general gloom over his native city. The Syndic Banks was 
his successor in the administration of its foreign affairs. 
Banks was of a germanized English family, and there are in 
Hamburgh many such families, which, although they retain the 
English language, have lost the character and feelings of their 
original nationality. He had previously been employed in 
diplomatic missions, and was a good practical man of busigess, 
but he did not possess the brilliant and versatile talents which 
distinguished his predecessor. 

elhe Hamburgh diplomatic corps contained at this timerone 
remarkable man,—von Struve, the Russian minister-resident, 
—who combined with great experience in business a scientific 
acquaintance with botany and mineralogy, on which he had 
published several works. Von Struve resided in an old house 
in a narrow street called the Caffeemacherei, which would at 
present be considered as manvais ton. In fact, few persons of 
any note now live in the noisy and crowded streets within the 
city, but prefer the banks of the Alster, or the many pleasant 
situations on the promenade, formerly the town-wall. Previous 
to the great fire of 1842, which burnt down two-fifths of the 
old houses, the architectural character of Hamburgh was very 
different from what it now is. The new houses are a good 
deal in the London style, with the advantage of being rather 
more roomy. The dining-rooms are always on the first floor, 
an arrangement rendered necessary by the greater severity of 
the northern winters. 

At the hause of Sieveking I first met Dr, Smidt, the bur- 
gomaster gf Bremen, who had acquired a great reputation in 
Germany for political sagacity, and to whose exertions gt the 
Vienna congress the Hanse-towns were mainly indebted for 
the retention of their sovereignty as independent states. Smidt 
had many interesting recollections out of the period of the war ¢ 
with France, especially in 1811, when he went to Paris by 
command of Napoleon I to give information respecting the 
local circumstances then unhappily, like Hamburgh, a part of , 
the French empire. Burgomaster Smidt was a tall, thin, old 
man, and one of the most inveterate smokers that I remember. 
His long pipe was never laid aside except at meals; yet he 


liyed to an advanced age; and his love for tobacco was not 
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thought inappropriate in the chief magistrate of a city ywhich 
is par excellence the tobacco-port of Germany and northern 
Europe. 

During tle summer of 1841 Mrs. Elizabeth Fry, and her 
brother Mr. John Joseph Gurney, visited Hamburgh in tne 
course of a philanthropic tour. The objects of these benevolent 
quakers being known, they were induced to give two public 
lectures, which were listened to with attention. As neither 
of them understood German, the services of translators were 
secured, who rendered the English, sentence by sentence, into 
German for the benefit of the audience. Mrs. Fry’s discourse 
on prison discipline was translated by Miss Amelia Sieveking; 
andethat of Mr. Gurney, -chiefly on negro slavery, by Dr. 
Ascher. To me these proceedings seemed very tedious, but 
the Germans listened to the whole with exemplary patience. 
Aftér the lectures Mrs. Fry held a reception in her own apart- 
ments, and did the honours very agreeably. In fact there was a 
certain courtly manner about both the sister and brother which, 
combined with their quaker costume, had an imposing effect. 
Mr. Gurney talked a great deal about Mr, Wilberforce ; and 
Mrs. Fry was warm in her praises of the then Queen of 
Denmark, who had invited her to Copenhagen, and whpse 
letter of invitation she took care to have on the table for the 
inspection of her company. These quakers are an amusing 
set of people. Narrow-minded and unphilosophical, they have 
a ccrtain pretension about them which we should not so easily 
exense if we did not know their real kindness of heart, and 
their unvarying readiness to succour the distresses, and assuage 
the miseries, of suffering humanity. 

Among the literary men of [amburgh Lappenberg at thistime 
and for many years afterwards held the first place. After having 
studied at Edinburgh, he served for some years as Hamburgh 
minister-resident at the Prussian court, which post he sub- 
sequently exchanged for the more congenial one gf archivist 
to the government of his native city. Whilst filling that 
office he brought to light many important archives not pre- 
viously known, such as those of the chapter of the ancient 
° Hamburgh cathedral, pulled down in 1805; and he published 
several learned works on Hanseatic history, and on old Ger- 
manic and: maritime law. He wrote also two volumes of a 
history of England, which were translated in London and 
praised by English critics; but not finding time to proceed ” 
with the work it was subsequently continued by Professor 
Pauli. Lappenberg had undoubtedly the critical judgment, 
and patient industry, which are the indispensable qualifications 
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of a good historian. He was in casy circumstances, having 
married in succession two daughters of a rich Altona mer- 
chant, and was fond of society. He kept up a correspondence 
with his Edinburgh friends, paid frequent visits both to North 
ard South Britain, and was conversant with our literature and 
modes of thinking. When I renewed my acquaintance with 
Lappenberg some twenty years later, I found him but little 
altered, and still busily engaged in his antiquarian researches, 
As an instance of his having imbibed some Scotch prejudices, 
I remember his vindicating the expulsion of Mr. Turnbull 
from the post of record-keeper at. the Rolls-chapel, which no 
other German could comprehend or approve; for in that 
country religious liberty is so well established that no govern- 
ment: would permit itself to be deprived of the services of an 
archivist because he happened to be of a different confession 
fym that of the sovereign. Lappenberg had know? at 
Edinburgh Dugald Stewart, Brougham, J effery, Sir John 
Stuart, the late Vice-Chancellor, and other notabilities, and 
was fond of relating anecdotes of them to his Hamburgh 
friends. 

The constitution of the republic of Iamburgh was at this 
period a very exclusive one, for, although the crown was 
nominally in the senate and burghership, the real power was 
in the hands of the former body, which elected its own mem- 
hers as vacancies occurred, without in any way consulting the 
body of citizens. There were twenty-four senators and four 
burgomasters, chosen out of the leading families of the place, 
and as those families were generally related to each other, 
either by blood or marriage, the senate bore the character 
rather of a private party than of an assembly responsible to 
public opinion. During the forty-five years which elapsed 
between 1815 and 1860 there was frequent and repeated 
agitation in Hamburgh for constitutional reform, and some 
partial amgndments were introduced ; but the citizens did not 
obtain any substantial share of power until the last-mentioned 
year, when a really representative system was adopted, and 
took effect on the Ist of January, 1861. According to this 
new constitution, which still subsists, the number of burgo- 
masters is reduced to two, and that of the senators to eighteen; 
near relatives are forbidden from sitting together in the senate; 
the concurrence of the burghership is requisite in the election 
of senators ; and what is still more essential, the burgkership is 
invested with the functions of a representative assembly, and 
has the power of rejecting proposed laws, and of controlling 
the public expenditure, as in other constitutional states, Up 
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to 1866 the action of the Hamburgh government was Jimited 
by its obligations towards the Germanic body, and subse- 
quently its independence has been still further diminished by 
having become a member of the North-German confederation ; 
but in respect of all domestic and municipal affairs, it éon- 
tinues unfettered, and in so far retains its character of a 
sovereign state. 

The death of King Frederic William III, which took 
place in June 1840, after a reign of above forty years, hed 
excited many hopes, both in Prussia and throughout Ger- 
many, that his successor would fulfil the promise of a consti- 
tution made by the deceased king to his people so long back 
as ¢he year 1815, on the termination of the great European 
war. But Frederic William IV soon shewed the country 
that a real representative system was far from his thoughts. 
H6 was not disposed for anything like a charter, or written 
compact, between him and his subjects, and contented him- 
self with summoning the provincial states of the Prussian 
monarchy, and granting them some additional powers in the 
shape of permanent committees to transact business during 
their vacations, and subsequently of a debating assembly at 
Berlin, composed of the united committees appointed by the 
states of the respective provinces. The King, full of love and 
reverence for the middle ages, and impressed with a deep 
sense of his own divine mission, did not wish to part with the 
right of legislation which belonged exclusively to himself, and 
fancied he was conceding a great deal by permitting the 
provincial deputies to mect and deliberate in his capital upon 
such matters as he chose to submit to them. The country, 
however, thought otherwise. The united committees gave 
satisfaction neither to the public nor to themselves. The 
general discontent gradually increased, and the debates of the 
provincial states became more and more stormy, until in the 
eighth year of his reign the will of the King ywas at, last 
modified, and he took a more decided step in a constitutional 
direction by summoning what was styled the united diet to 
meet at Berlin in April 1847. This body was composed by 
an amalgamation of the local diets of the eight Prussian pro- 
vinces into one body, having so far the attributes of a par- 
liament that no state-laws were thereafter to be contracted, or 
new taxes introduced without its previous consent. It is from 
1847 that the “representative system in Prussia may properly 
be said to date; but during my first residence at Hamburgh 
constitutional liberty was only in a transition state, and the 
intentions of the new king were a puzzle even to those who 
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had studied German politics the most assiduously. The Syndie 
Sieveling indeed predicted that the time would come when 
Germany would not be behind England in representative 
institutions ; but even his sagacity did not attempt to solve 
the riddle of the royal mind, nor to guess how soon Prussia 
would be in the possession of any considerable amount of con- 
stitutional freedom. 
In the autumn of 1843 I made an excursion through the 
uth of Germany, where the current of life Hows so smoothly 
and calmly, and I was rather captivated by the easy tem- 
peraments and kind hearts of the good Wiirtembergers and 
‘Bavarians, though well aware that it was not from them that 
the political regeneration of the fatherland was in any @ir- 
cumstances to be anticipated. I found Stuttgard excessively 
hot, owing to its situation in a deep valley surrounded by 
vipe-covered hills, and everybody was rushing away to *the 
neighbouring bath-place of Canstadt for fresher ‘air, and 
social amusement. I was fortunate enough to sce Baron 
Cotta, the eminent bookseller, and to have some conversation 
with him upon literary matters. He remarked that the 
English publishers had a great advantage over those in 
Germany, from living in a richer country, where capital was 
abundant, and there were many persons able to purchase 
books of a costly description. There was more thought, he 
said, in Germany than in England; consequently German 
-literature, although comprising a great deal of rubbish, was 
upon the whole superior to that of England, where so much 
trash appears under the form of sermons and other religious 
publications, as well as of that inferior class of novels whose 
manifest tendency is to enfeeble the reader’s mind. But, he 
added, we have too many literary men in Germany; and it 
would be better for our country if more of our youths devoted 
themselves, as in England, to trade, and industrial pursuits, or 
went out as colonists to distant lands. Cotta was undoulstedly 
the leading’ publisher in the south, as Broekhaus was ig the 
north, of Germany. The business carried oft at Stuttgard 
and Tiibingen was founded by his father, a man of untiring 
energy, who devoted himself to the good of his native land, 
not only by his editions of Schiller, Goethe, and other 
German classics, and his many excellent periodicals, but 
by his active promotion of steam-navigation, and by his 
negotiation of the first Zol/verein-treaty between Prussia, 
Bavaria, and Wirtemberg, which formed the foundation of 
the present great Customs-Union comprehending: the entire 
surface of Germany, with the exception of the portion of 
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it lying within the Austrian empire. Cotta, the father, 
established the well-known ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung’ Afiiversal 
Gazette) in 1798; a journal which not only became a most 
valuable property to himself and his son, but maintained its 
reputation for the greater portion of a century as the .Best - 
newspaper in Europe. Its articles on the oriental question, 
and on eastern affairs in general, have long been celebrated 
for their intimate knowledge of the subject, and although 
it has at times been considered an organ of the Austrigm 
government, it has never forfeited its character for that int- 
partial treatment of political questions which, upon the* 
whole, cereditably distinguishes the newspaper ‘press of 
Geagmany. 

Baron Cotta having given me an introduction to his chief 
editor at Augshurgh, Dr. Kolb, T had an interview with him 
aegordingly, and found him in regard to trade a protectionjst, 
although articles in favour of freedom of commerce were 
occasionally admitted into the paper. Te invited me to con- 
tribute to the ‘Allgemeine Zeitung,’ which, however, my 
other occupations did not admit of. He advised me to see 
the author of the ‘national system of political economy,’ Dr. 
Frederick List, who then resided at Augsburgh, which I did, 
and found his views to be completely at variance with those 
of all the distinguished economists of the school of Adam 
Smith. List was a fat, florid man, possessing a great deal of 
knowledge which he had picked up, by observation both 
in America and Europe, and full of enthusiasm for schemes 
of improvement. He reminded me something of Edward 
Gibbon Wakefield. He was perhaps more than any person 
the originator of the German railways, and during his 
residence at Leipsie had advocated the construction of a line 
of rail to Dresden, at a time when nobody else believed in its 
practicability. List’s mind was, however, more sanguine 
than logical, and his chief work on national. economy is 
in fact a tissue of fallacies, which were well®exposed by 
the late Johr® Austin in an article on the subject in the 
‘Edinburgh Review!’ His pecuniary circumstances were 
latterly embarrassed, and he died by his own hand during an 
excursion in the mountains of the Bavarian Tyrol. 

‘A few days agreeably spent at Munich gave me a glimpse 
of that beautiful capital of Southern Germany, and time 
to wonder at the genius and energy of King Louis, who had 


raised out of a dull town of breweries and beershops a magni- 
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ficent~city admired by all Europe for its architectural 
splendour; and for there spacious museums of painting and 
sculptre, wich have justly conferred upon it the title of the 
.cmeen’ of German art. But not having had time on this 
oceasion to cultivate the acquaintance of either artists or 
ptofessors, with the exception of my old friend C. F. 
Neymann, the professor of Chinese in the university, I 
proceeded across the country by Nuremberg and Leipsic, 
‘fo. Berlin, where I stayed a few days before returning to 
.» England. There I found Lord Westmorland occupied with 
the question of the Zod/verein-tariff, and engaged in re- 
monstrdting with the Prussian government against. certain 
increased rates of duty which had lately been resolved on, I 
had an opportunity of discussing these matters with one 
of the best informed Prussian officials, M. von Roenne, who 
had been envoy at Washington, and afterwards became pre- 
sident of the board of trade at Berlin. He rather leaned 
to the views of Frederic List, and contended that at all events 
the German manufacturing interests would for some time to 
come require protection, and that the time for a considerable 
reduction of the customs-tariff had not yet arrived. There 
were, however, some leading official men in Berlin, par- 
ticularly M. Kihne, director of the customs department, who 
advocated the policy of free trade, though they admitted the 
difficulty of converting the protectionists of the southern 
states, each of which had an equal vote with Prussia in the 
Gollverein-conferences. In an article which I soon afterwards 
contributed to the ‘Edinburgh Review',’ I endeavoured to 
explain the commercial policy of Germany to the British 
public, and to recommend a further adoption of free-trade 
principles at home and abroad. My journey back to England 
was diversified only by travelling in the same railway-car- 
riage from Brussels to Ostend with the Earl of Mornington, 
who then zesided in the former city. Provided with a copious 
luncheon his lordship seemed in a high state of enjoyment, 
and opened his mind very freely upon men and things at 
home and abroad. He was a liberal in politics and something 
more, and gave an account of some communications he had. 
lately been making to Sir Robert Peel on the subject of 
pauperism, and charitable institutions, in Belgium. Lord 
Mornington’s character was in fact a very common one,—a 
clever man without moral principle, and it was his former 7 
great wealth that gave him the unfortunate notori¢ty which 
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docs not extend to persons in more humble stations. In the 
early part of 1844 I received an appointment, as Britisi: com- 
missioner for the settlement of the Portendie claims on France, 
arising out of an illegitimate blockade of a part of the 
Afriean coast by the ships of that power, and I went cut 
to Berlin, where the mixed-commission was to assemble, the 
King of Prussia being the arbitrator between the two go- 
vernments in the disputed questions of international law. 
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CHAPTER. IIT. 


. 

Society of Berlin. Frederic William IV, his court and ministers. 
Humboldt. Bunsen. Diplomatists: Lord Westmorland, Meyendorff, 
Wheaton. Professors: Raumer, Ranke, Grimm, Pertz. Lord 
Palmerston. Sir de Lacy Evans. Political aspect. _ Religious 
movement. e 


Bunun, the central point of the intelligence of Germany, was 
ifidoubtedly during the year I lived there an agreeable place 
of residence as regarded society, and in the winter season 
there was scarcely a day when some assembly, ball, or dinner- 
party was not going on. The Court gave a certain number 
of fétes ; the Prussian princes, the ministers, and the diplo- 
matie body, entertained pretty liberally ; and there were some 
literary circles frequented by professors and learned men. 
The scientific societies held frequent meetings, to which 
strangers had easy access, and the theatres and concerts 
offered their attractions in the best style. Having been pre- 
sented at court, I was several times honoured by the notice of 
the king, Frederic William LV, and could not but be struck 
by his conversational powers. The first time His Majesty’ 
spoke to me was previous to a court dinner, to which I was 
invited, with my colleague the French commissioner. The 
King adverted to the commission which had brought me to 
Berlin, and said he had very good legal advisers, without 
whom he should hardly have taken upon himself to decide 
questionseof international law. He asked me if I had studied 
law, and, on my answering affirmatively, said he, knew 
there was a great difference between thé legal system of. 
England and that of Germany ; that in the former the pro- 
ceedings were more before the public, but that he had heard 
that the English judges went rather too much upon the letter 
of statutes, instead of looking to the general principles of 
legisfation which they had to apply. Speaking of some dis- . 
tinguished person in London, the King said he had a great 
respect for Lord Aberdeen, then foreign secretary, and sup- 
posed I knew Bunsen, then his envoy in London, 1 
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answered, ‘ Yes; everybody in London knows the Chgvalier 
Bunsen, and,’ I ventured to add, « everybody likes him.” The 
King paused, but soon resumed, ‘Madame Bunsen is a very 
amiable lady, and I daresay is equally liked in London’? I 
replied, ‘ Undoubtedly, your Majesty ;° and there the conv@r- 
sation, which was in French, terminated. I remember that 
after dinner the King enquired of M. Engelhardt, the French 
commissioner, about a Prussian nobleman who had lived much 
in Paris, and abhorred everything revolutionary, and Engely 
hardt said that that nobleman had prophesied the restoration 
of the old Bourbon line within a year or two. * Yes,’ replied 
the King, ‘but did he make that prophecy before or after he 
went out of his mind?’ The nobleman in question was then 
in @®madhouse. On subsequent occasions the King spoke to 
me in English, enquiring whether I was much in society, 
whether E went often to the theatre, and how I liked Berling? 
On my stating that I enjoyed myself very much in his 
capital, and had found a great many things to admire, he re- 
plied, ‘Oh! Iam so charmed when a foreigner amuses him- 
self well in Berlin.’ The King understood English tolerably 
well, but now and then made use of an odd expression. In 
dismissing me he once said, ‘Good-bye, my dear!’ a phrase 
which I have also heard him use to others. The King told 
Lord Westmorland that he was much pleased with Mr. 
Monckton Milnes (now Lord Houghton), who visited Berlin 
this winter, and made good use of his observations!, Indeed, 
Frederic William IV was always gratified by the resort of 
intelligent foreigners to his court. He had undoubtedly 
great social talents, and, even if born in the middle ranks 
of life, would have been deemed a first-rate talker. At 
toasts and after-dinner speeches he was particularly good. 
His toast to Queen Victoria, when she was his guest at the 
palace of Briihl, on the Rhine, in August, 1845, was thus re- 
ported with applause by the German journals :— There is a 
word,’ said the King, ‘resounding in English and if Prussian 
hearts® which thiety years ago echoed on the fields of Waterloo 
from English and Prussian voices, as marking a glorious hard- 
won deed done as brothers in arms; now it resounds on Ger- 
man ground, in the midst of the blessings of that peace which 
was the fruit of the great conflict. That word is Victoria. 
Gentlemen, let us drink to Her Majesty the Queen, &e:, &e.’ 
* It is well known that the sentiment and expression of this 


* See an article on the political state of Prussia, attributed to Mr. Milnes, 
in the ‘ Edinburgh Review,’ No. CLXVII. Art. viii. 
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toast yere highly gratifying to the King’s illustrious guests, 
and that the Prince-Consort spoke of it afterwards with great 
admiration, The King’s lively and susceptible temperament 
was of course derived from his mother, the charming Queen 
Lobisa, whose virtues and sufferings in the cause of her 
country will never be forgotten in Prussian history. The 
calumnies which were so industriously diffused in regard to 
his habits of life did not rest upon the slightest foundation. 
The King seldom drank anything stronger than wine and 
water, and if he was at times in elevated spirits it was cer- 
tainly not from any cause of that nature, but simply from the 
effect of society and conversation upon a peculiarly excitable 
constitution. ° 
The King’s affection for the middle ages and the times 
of chivalry was the result of his education. He certainly 
dig not inherit it from his father, who, with all his love of 
dictatorial power, had nothing romantic in his notions, and 


cared little about historical traditions. The leading idea of 


Frederic William IV was that of the continuity of the past 
with the present ; he did not object to the political machine 
moving forwards, but it must be in such a way as not to break 
off into a new track—not to violate the memory of what has 
gone before us. When he visited Eton college, during his 
* sojourn in England in 1841, he said to the provost, ‘This in- 
stitution has for me an inexpressible charm, for here the old 
is ever new, and the new never out of harmony with the old.’ 
Accordingly, he believed his hereditary right to be of divine 
origin, and that whatever concessions he might make to the 
wishes of his people were to be measured by no other rule than 
that of his own royal conscience. This tone of mind he 
acquired principally from his preceptor Ancillon, who, whilst 
he imbued his royal pupil with a strong love of the rd xaddv 
and the ré zpézov, deemed it by no means necessary to impress 
upon him the supposed advantages of constitutional govern- 
ment, Fréderick Ancillon belonged to a French family of 
Protestant refugees which had settled at Berlin, and was 
originally a preacher at the French church, and professor at 
the military academy in that city. Having become known 
by several literary, philosophical, and political works, as well 
as by the sterling worth of his character, he was selected as 
tutor tewdhe crown-prince, and held that important charge 
for some years, after which he was placed in the Prussian 
foreign-oftice, and in 1881 became the minister for foreign 
affairs. His foreign policy was decidedly pacific, and in do- 
mestic affairs he passed for a moderate conservative. In fact, 
e 
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his philosophy was one of reconcilement, or what is, some 
times called the eclectic school. His latest work, Atitled 
‘Thoughts on Man1, and published in 1829, has been very 
generally read, and in it are to be found, in the form of 
apothegms, his condensed views upon a great variety of gub- 
jects. In order to shew the sort of mind which worked upon 
and formed that of the crown-prince, I subjoin a few speci- 
mens of the ‘Thoughts’ referred to :— 


‘No state can be without religion, nor can religion exit 
without the form of astate or of civil government. The law is 
powerless or insufficient to assure order and social well-being 
from the moment when the mass of the people are not sub- 
mitted to the restraints of religion and conscience. Religion 
is insufficient and powerless to prevent or repress all the 
erimes which menace social order, if the civil law does not 
hold back the arm until religion may have acquired force fd 
dominion enough to retain the heart, and if the law itself does 
not cover religion with its shicld against the violence of the 
passions.’ 


© Place religion as little as possible in contact with material _ 
interests, for you make it lose dignity in speaking too much 
of its utility. Do not prefer to present it in its relations with 
fortune, well-being, and success of every kind ; religion may’ 
in certain circumstances conduce to all that, but even if it 
should be good for no material object, it would still be the 
most excellent thing to be taught, because it is the life of the 
soul. To endeavour to make it find favour in the eyes of its 
enemies by proving its utility, is to make it descend from its 
elevation and sublimity, and to degrade heaven without 
ennobling the earth.’ 


‘The catholic religion would be inconsistent if it permitted 
innovations, or any deviations whatever from its rule. The 
protestant religion would be inconsistent if it sought to make 
indifidual opiwions subordinate to symbolical books, or con- - 
fessions of faith.’ 


‘To say that a religion which is written and committed to 
a book will yield to all interpretations, is to say that it has no 
determinate sense. To say that a written religion ought to 
become more perfect with the lapse of time, and to advance 


1 (Pensées sur V homme, sea rapports, et ses intéréts, par Frédéric An- 
cillon.’ 2 vols, Berlin, 1829. 
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with the human race, is to say that such a religion has no 
positive character, and that consequently it does not deserve 
the name of a religion.’ 


+‘ The origin and source of the greater part of the crimes, and 
of all the blood, which disgust us throughout the pages of the 
Roman history under the Emperors, is the want of an in- 
variable order of succession—the absence of legitimacy. 
Legitimacy alone prevents revolutions, hinders violent usur- 
ations, frustrates culpable hopes, stifles jealousies of sovereign 
authority, and thus cuts away the roots of many foul deeds. 
To inconstancy it opposes fixity, to the hatred of submission 
an order of things which reconciles itself with obedience, be- 
cause it belongs to, the order of nature; to the mistru&t of 
men, confidence in an innate and hereditary authority ; and to 
novelty the power of habit.’ is 
‘In all the revolutions which have been directed against 
legitimate government, the people have begun by being their 
instruments, and have ended by becoming their victim. False 
liberalism is political atheism; the doctrine of legitimacy 
is political theism.’ 


‘In so far as public opinion is sound, ripe, consistent, and 
uniform, its decrees are as respectable as they are respected, 
and one must be a madman or a criminal to despise them, and 
set one’s self above them. But when and where hag it such 
characters, and how can we be assured of it? As soon as 
opinion is divided it begins to be depraved; then corrupt men 
oppose the opinion of those who share their faults and vices 
to the opinion which condemns them, and Jearn how to resist 
the latter power. In becoming constantly more and more 
divided and deteriorated under all sorts of forms, opinion 
ceases to be the expression of principles; it does not even 
enunciatesany decisive manner of seeing: and judging ; finally, 
there is no such thing as opinion at all’ sg e 

These extracts will suffice to indicate that the King’s pre-, 
ceptor approved of religious establishments, and the principle 
of legitimacy, and that he held cheap public opinion as it is 
formed and exercised in modern times. In regard to religion, 
it would seem that Ancillon’s mind, although he had been 
a protestant minister, fluctuated between the merits of the 
catholic and protestant confessions, and this was probably the 
case likewise with his royal pupil. The King admired the 
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catholic worship, and it was more than once reported that 
he had become a member of the Roman church. Those 
rumours were, however, unfounded. He appears to have 
sympathized with Bunsen, more than any one, in religious 
sentiments, and views of church reform. Indeed, almost his 
last act before the stroke of paralysis fell upon bis brain, was 
the reception of the members of the evangelical alliance 
at Berlin in September, 1857. His Queen, the Princess 
Blizabeth of Bavaria, was, as is well known, a catholic at the 
time of her marriage, and subsequently embraced the reforme 
faith—a circumstance which gave peculiar satisfaction to 
her devout and narrow-minded father-in-law, Frederic 
William ITI. 

Feederic William TV was immeasurably superior to his 
father in talents and accomplishments, but unfortunately 
laboured under the defect, fatal to one called to rule a nation, 
of indecision of character. His ministers could not rely upon 
his consistency in the ordinary affairs of business, and in the 
great political movement of 1849 his incapacity to take a 
decided line one way or the other was nearly the ruin of the 
Prussian state. The great expectations which had been 
formed of him as crown-prince were in fact disappointed 
Sisong host his reign simply because he wanted the power 
of will. 

The Prussian minister for foreign affairs in 1844 was Baron 
von Biilow, who, with the Baroness, daughter of William von 
Humboldt, entertained frequently, and kept an agreeable 
house. In the summer the receptions were at Tegel, a long 
distance from Berlin, and the roads were so bad that the 
carriages of the diplomatists and other visitors used frequently 
to stick fast in the sand in their way to the foreign minister's 
country seat. Biilow had been for some years Prussian envoy 
in London, and was a hard worker, but his official duties com- 
bined with those of society proved too much for his health, 
and he died a victim to over-exertion. I had seferal con- 
versations with hjm on the commercial relations of Germany 
to Great Britain, and as to the possibility of a commercial 
treaty, forgwhich our legislation was not yet ripe. Biilow 
‘omplained that while we remonstrated against the Zollrerein 
tariff, we maintained restrictive duties on corn, timber, and 
other articles of German produce, and at this time his com- 
plaint was well founded, for the abolition of the corn-laws and 
other protective duties had not yet been effected by Sir 
Robert Peel, so that we were not in a position to recommend 
free-trade principles to a foreign government. At the Billows’ 
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I made the acquaintance of Alexander von Humboldt, then in 
his seventy- -sixth year, but whose extraordinary mind seemed to 
be still in its youthful vigour. What he said to me related 
chiefly to English life, and the advantages of our free con- 
stitation. He called one day at our residence in the Thier- 
garten, and left a complimentary note addressed to my wife in 
searcely legible handwriting, and not straight on the paper, 
which we heard was owing to his custom of writing upon his 
knee. Humboldt was the King’s almoner and in high 
favour with his majesty, who did a great deal through him in 
the interest of science, and for the protection of scientific 
men. He enjoyed a high degree of respect and admiration 
both from the court and the public. One cannot but lament 
that the indiscreet publication of his letters, after his death, 
but during the King’s life, should have cast a stain upon the 
mgmory of the enlightened author of Cosmos by laying him 
open to the charge of habitual insincerity towards the persons 
among whom he constantly moved. Humboldt despised the 
court-circle, and therefore did not think himself obliged to 
give it his real mind. Such, however, is court-life. Did any 
one ever hear of a royal palace which was believed to be the 
chosen abode of sincerity and truth ? 

Eichhorn, the minister for religion and education (Cudtus- 
minister) had been professor at Gittingen, and was distin- 
guished for his knowledge of German history and law, 
as his published works sufficiently shew’. He was a con- 
scientions administrator, though far from popular, and con- 
sidered by many as narrow-minded. I occasionally attended 
his soirées, where one had the opportunity of meeting not 
only official men, but professors, clergymen, medical men, and 
others of the literary tribe. To mix in’ such assemblies is 
of course a great advantage to a stranger desirous of 
accustoming himself to German sentiments and modes of 
thought, an acquaintance with the language being pre- 
supposed, © 

The minister of justice was De Savigny, an eminent laWyer, 
of whose great services to historical jurisprudence it would be 
presumptuous in me to speak. He had been successively - 
professor at Marburgh and Berlin, and judge of the court 
of appeal for the Rhenish provinees. His excellent work on 
the history of the Roman law in the middle ages? is well 


! See his ‘Deutsche Staats und Rechtsgeschichte.’ 4 vols. third edition, 
Gittingen, 1822. 

* «Geschichte des Rémischen Rechts im Mittelalter.’ 6 vols. Heidelberg, 
1815 to 1831. 
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known even in England, where lawyers trouble themselves so 
little about institutes or pandects. Savigny was a lafve man, 
with a fine open countenance, and had more dignity about 
him than belongs in general to German professors. I attended 
his Saturday soirées, but the talk which I had with hime ran 
merely upon ordinary topics. I once had the pleasure at 
Savigny’s of looking upon Bettina (Madame d’Armim) whose 
singular character may be partly understood by a perusal 
of Goethe’s correspondence with a child, published in 1835, 
and of admiring the childlike and enthusiastic expression 
of her charming features. She was of course a good deal 
laughed at by the every-day respectabilities of the Berlin 
court circles. ; 

Whilst I was at Berlin the King sent for the Chevalier 
Bunsen, then his envoy in London, in order to consult him 
upon certain political as well as religious questions, gnd 
Bunsen came over accordingly in March, and remained there 
about four months. I had consequently frequent opportunities 
of seeing that remarkable man, with whom I was already 
acquainted, and can say with truth that the more -I came 
to know of him the better I liked him. His love of every- 
thing good and great, and the high tone of his mind, gave his 
conversation a perpetual charm'; and he was truly bene- 
volent, ever ready to help on deserving persons when it lay in 
his power. Bunsen was not liked at Berlin, because there 
were many who envied him the large share which he enjoyed 
of the royal favour, and others who considered his views both 
of religion and politics to be wild and unsafe. As I shall 
have to refer in subsequent pages to public transactions in 
which he took a leading part, it may suffice to remark here 
that his favourite scheme of church-reform, as expounded 
in his ‘Church of the Future’ and other works, was to give 
over to the community (la commune, die Gemeinde) the care of 
their own religious interests, free from state-interference, 
leaving them to govern themselves ecclesiastictlly, and to 
sett everythipg relating to their own divine service. The 
application of the voluntary principle to religion has not only 
many advocates in Germany, but a number of self-constituted 
free communities (freie Gemeinde) are already in existence. 
The principle has been long in foree in the United States 
of America, and has likewise taken effect in Ireland since the 


1 *Und hinter ihm in wesenlosem Scheine 
Lag, was uns alle bindigt, das Gemeine.’ 
Goethe on Schiller. 
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disestablishment of the protestant state-church. The day 
may p&ssibly come when the same principle may be generally 
adopted in Germany also. At present three church establish- 
ments are recognized by the laws of the Germanic body, viz., 
the catholic, the lutheran, and the reformed (or calvinistic) 
confession, the last two being amalgamated in Prussia under 
the name of the united-evangelical-church. Whether the 
King went the whole length of Bunsen’s views of church- 
reform does not clearly appear, but it is manifest that he took 
great interest in them, and placed more confidence i in Bunsen’s 
judgment i in such matters than in almost any one’s. A great 
deal of light has been thrown upon this subject by the 
interesting memoirs of Baron von Bunsen, published by his 
widow in 1868, a work which is admitted by all who ktew 
him to have given a full and faithful account of his long and 
brilliant public career. The narrative of the Baroness ,von 

unsen indeed leaves nothing to he desired ; and to any” one 
who, has’ mixed much in, or closel observed, the political 
affairs of Europe during the last fifty years, it conveys the 
impression of a luminous history of tte own times. 

In the diplomatic circle the most eminent person was the 
Russian envoy, Baron de Meyendorff, who exercised great 
influence, and was ignorant of nothing that was going on. 
lo his exertions was mainly owing the peace concluded 
between Prussia and Denmark on the 2nd of July, 1850, after 
the first war on account of Schleswig-Holstein. The Baroness 
de Meyendorff, an excellent and most charitable lady, was the 
sister of the Count de Buol-Schénstein, some time Austrian 
prime-minister, and this connection led the Czar to count 
upon the alliance of Austria for the Crimean war, in which 
he was grievously disappointed. The Russian embassy is 
located in one of the best houses in Berlin, in fact, in a palace 
in which the Czar takes up his residence during his occasional 
visits to the Prussian capital. The dinners and other enter- 
tainments@given by the Meyendorffs were always in very 
best style. 

Lord Westmorland, the representative of Great Britain, 
was personally liked at court, and was also popular in general, 
society. His kindness of heart, and amiable disposition, com- 
bined with his hospitalities, could not but make him many 
friends in Berlin. He was a generous patron of artists, his 
own hobby being music. He had himself composed an opera 
and various other pieces, some of which were occasionally per- 
formed at the public concerts under the trees in the Thier- 
garten, when he used to attend in person to watch the 
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performance. Lord Westmorland’s original profession was 
the army, for which he was probably better suited than for a 
diplomatic career. He had in fact no statesmanlike qualities, 
and understood little of German politics, though he did his 
best to maintain the reputation of his country in the cireles 
in which he moved. Lady Westmorland was very accom- 
plished, and. had adorned her apartments with several good 
pictures of her own execution. There was also much talent 
in the younger branches of the Fane family. An interest- 
ing memoir of Julian Fane has lately been published by his 
friend Mr. Lytton. 

The Sardinian envoy at Berlin was the Count de Rossi, 
a tall, fine-looking man, whose chief distinction arose from his 
ha¥ing married the cclebrated Henrietta Sonntag. I used 
to mect them at Lord Westmorland’s and other houses. 
Covntess Rossi was then about thirty-six years of age, and 
still pretty and engaging. She never sang in public, but 
sometimes allowed her friends to listen to her charming -voice 
in a private circle. Count Rossi was unfortunately addicted 
to play, and ruined himself by it. His wife was likewise 
fond of cards, and layed higher than most ladies. Some 
ten years later she had to pay the penalty of her husband’s 
gambling propensities by returning to the stage in order 
to gain the means of making up his heavy losses. She died 
of cholera at the Havannah during her American tour, and 
her remains were brought back for interment in the convent 
of Marienstern in Lusatia, where she had received a part 
of her education. 

Of Mr. Henry Wheaton, then the American minister at 
the Prussian court, I saw a good deal, and profited by his 
experience and the study he had devoted to international 
questions. He understood the German language, and was 
quite au courant as to all passing events and political move- 
ments. He had been for some time minister at C, penhagen, 
arid had published a history of the northmen; buf the works 
which gained him the greatest reputation were those on the 
principles of international law, and on its history since the 
peace of Westphalia?. Wheaton, although married, lived as a 
bachelor in Berlin, keeping his family in Paris for purposes of 
education. He was recalled from his post rather suddenly in 
1846, without either the grant of a pension, or the offer of 


* ‘Elements of International Law? 2 vols, London, 1836. 
* Histoire des progres du droit des gens depuis la paix de Westphalie jusqu’a 
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any other diplomatic office suitalde to his long and valuable 
services, In that country diplomaey appears to be hardly yet 
recognized as a distinct profession; and the wonder is that, 
considering the uncertain tenure of the government offices, 
any°men of real ability should be found willing to enter 
at all into the employment of the state. 

I remember talking with Wheaton about the difficulty of 
finding a dasis of the law of nations, and he said there never ° 
could be any beyond the conventional, each state being at 
liberty to lay down its own rules of conduct, and to decide 
whether or not such and such actions were just and reasonable. ” 
He has indeed fully explained in his ‘Elements’ the non- 
existence of any universal jus gentium, and that in poiat 
of fact the international law of the civilized christian nations 
of Europe and America is one thing, and that which governs 
theeintercourse of the mussulman nations with cach othtr, 
and with the christians, is something quite different. A 
question of more practical importance is that of the continual 
validity of treaties under circumstances different from those 
in which they were contracted ; which question was recently 
raised by Russia in regard to the limitation of her naval force 
in the Black Sea prescribed by the treaty concluded at Paris 
in 1856, and was happily set at rest by the resolutions of the 
London Conference in 1871. Wheaton has not laid down any 
dicta immediately applicable to a case of that kind, but from 
the tenor of his remarks upon transitory conventions, viz. 
treaties of cession, boundary, or exchange of territory, it may 
he inferred that the restriction laid upon Russia in regard to 
her ships of war in the Black Sea was not one of those which 
could properly be termed perpetual in their nature, and that 
the Russian government was therefore fairly entitled to 
demand its abolition after having submitted to it for a term 
of fourteen years. It is worth notice that two books by 
American Jynists, viz. Wheaton’s ‘Elements,’ and Kent's 
‘Commentaries,’ have been preseribed by our forcign-officesfor 
the examination of candidates for attaché-ships. Both are 
valuable text-books; but I should say that Heffter’s work 
on the European law of nations', of which a French transla- 
tion exists, is in completeness and lucidity superior to either. 
Heffter was professor of law in the university of Berlin, and 
afterwards one of the Prussian judges of appeal, 

Among the professors at the university, Frederic de 
_Raumer was perhaps the best known out of Germany. His 
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letters from Paris at the tinfe of the revolution of 1880, and 
his travels in England and in Italy, are full of interest, and 
have doubtless had many more readers than his learned history 
of the Hohenstaufen emperors. Raumer was fond of soejety, 
and was in good circumstances enough to receive much com~ 
pany at his own house. He has now, I believe, passed his 
ninetieth year. I well remember the favourable reception in 
London of his letters on England in 1885, Everybody was 
glad to hear the opinion entertained by an intelligent 
foreigner of our manners and institutions, and the praise once 
bestowed upon him by Lord John Russell in a parliamentary 
specch was by no means undeserved. Raumer was not free 
frm the German vanity of affecting to know everybody and 
everything ; and he sometimes erred in his judgments, but 
was a sincere lover of truth, and travelled in order to refresh 
hig mind with that sort of knowledge which could note be 
obtained from books alone. In talking with him about 
foreign travel, I remarked upon the great number of elderly 
persons who annually left England on continental tours. He 
said he thought nothing more natural; that travelling was 
the best specific for giving a zest to life; and that he himself, 
asa teacher of youth, peculiarly felt the want of it in order 
to prevent the petrifaction of his ideas, and to vivify his mind 
by a succession of new scenes and fresh sensations. 

Leopold Ranke, the historian of the Popes, whose critical 
acumen is as indisputable as his impartiality,—Dieterici, the 
laborious statistician,—Ehrenberg, the naturalist, and dis- 
coverer of the organization of infusoria,—James and William 
Grimm, the Germanists and philologians (par nobile fratrum), 
were all at this time distinguished teachers at the uni- 
versity, and I had the advantage of occasional intercourse 
with them. Dr. Pertz, formerly state-archivist at Hanover, 
and known to the learned world by his valuable edition of the - 
‘Monumenta Germanie Historica,’ was director of the royal 
libfary at Berin, a post for which his extensive knowledge of 
books eminently fitted him. Pertz had formerly been in 
Rome for the purpose of assisting his old friend Bunsen in 
the collection of materials relative to German history, and 
had discovered there important documents, copies of which 
now enrich the royal collections at Berlin. He was a 
thorough liberal in a constitutional sense, and well versed in 
the intricacies of German politics. _He was very hospitable, 
and at his house persons of all ranks and professions were 
to be met and conversed with. Having lost his first wife 
{an American lady), he afterwards married the accomplished 
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daughtg of Mr. Leonard Horner, who was for many years 
resident. at Bonn on the Rhine. Pertz had often been in 
England, and knew how to estimate the English mind and 
the merits and disadvantages of our institutions. 

Lord and Lady Palmerston came to Berlin in the course of 
a tour in September, 1844. It was Lord Palmerston who 
gave me my first appointment under the Foreign-office, and 
T was glad of an opportunity of renewing my acquaintance 
with a statesman of whom all Europe was constantly talking. 
He was at this time out of office, Lord Aberdeen being foreign 
secretary. Lord Westmorland was absent on leave, and the 
honours of the legation were done by the secretary, Sir 
George Hamilton. I assisted him in furnishing Losd 
Palmerston with the carte du pays, for his lordship was 
desirous of information on all matters, political, social, and 
litewry, and took an interest in all that was going on ‘at 
Berlin. - It was, the dull season, and many persons of note 
were out of town, but Lord and Lady Palmerston dined 
at court, spent a day with the Biilows at Tegel, and. attended 
“the soirées of some members of the diplomatic corps. I heard 
that his neighbour at the court-dinner asked Lord Palmerston 
whether he was aware that he went by the name of Lord 
Firebrand in Germany ? and that he answered in the affirma- 
tive with his usual good huinour. His lordship told me that 
he had found the King very lively, and that his majesty had 
touched upon the subject of the Prussian, constitution withous 
seeming to apprehend any danger from the provisional and 
unsettled state in which ‘the constitutional question at that 
time stood. I introduced to Lord Palmerston at his desire 
several literary men, among them Professor Ranke, with 
whom he had a long conversation on eastern affairs. Ranke, 
who had travelled in Turkey, and written a book on the 
Servian revolution of 1807 ‘and the following years’, con- 
sidered the Turkish empire as virtually dead, maintaining that 
the Turk ws inalterable in his nature, and that all that 
foreign powers were doing for the improvement Snd emancipa- 
tion of the Christian races could only accelerate the fall of 
the Oltoman sovereignty. Lord Palmerston did not altogether 
concur with the professor’s view, and endeavoured to explain 
to him thit the situation of the Christians within the Turkish 
empire had in faet been much ameliorated, and that the 
Ottoman power, although a falling house, was one which 
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would still hold together for a great many years. @Ranke, 
however, retorted that England seemed to him rather tov 
careless of the future, and hinted that the longer the eastern 
question remained unsettled, the more favourable the delay 
would be to Russian policy and désigns. Lord Paktherston 
took all that he said in very good part, and afterwards 
addressed to him some compliments on his history of the 
popes, with which he was acquainted in the English transla- 
tion. Lord Palmerston was reading as the companion of his 
tour the journal and correspondence of the first Lord Malmes- 
bury, and he recommended it to me as very instructive. He 
was much pleased with Alexander von Humboldt, whom he 
soy several times; also with Cornelius, the chief of German 
painters, who shewed him the beautiful drawings he had 
made for the fresco pictures to be placed in the intended 
Bérlin campo santo, or royal burying-place adjoining the sew 
cathedral. Both Lord and Lady Palmerston talked very 
freely about English politics, and criticized the vacillation and 
temporizing policy of Lord Aberdeen and Sir Robert Peel. 
In speaking of a late parliamentary debate on the arrest 
of the British consul Pritchard at Otaheite, he laughed at 
Peel’s complaint of the ‘gross outrage and indignity which 
had been committed,’ imitating that minister’s slow and 
solemn manner, and he doubted whether he would succeed 
in frightening the French government into making any 
adequate reparation. The secretary of legation having 
brought to Lady Palmerston some English newspapers, she 
was rather surprised to find they were tory papers, not 
having been previously aware that the newspapers supplied 
by the foreign-office to the British legations abroad were 
either whig or tory, according to the party of the ministry 
of the day. A commercial treaty between the Zollverein and 
Belgium having been just concluded, I explained its provi- 
sions to Lord Palmerston, as he took much interest in the 
progress of the Zollverein, and indeed in most commercial 
questions. His presence in Berlin excited general curiosity, 
although it was well understood that his journey was one 
of recreation only. He did not even bring. his unrform with 
him, and was obliged to ask the King’s special permission: . 
to be presented in plain clothes,—a very rare occurrence,—z 
the etiquette of the Prussian court requiring that all pre- 
sentations to the king and queen, or to other members of the 
royal family, must be made either in uniform, or old-fashioned 
court-dress. ‘The latter costume is now rarely used, as almost 
every man who goes to court is entitled to wear either a civil 
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or military uniform, according to his position in the state- ~ 
service® 
General Sir De Lacy Evans also visited Berlin this autumn, 
for the purpose of seeing the great reviews which were going 
on in the neighbourhood. I introduced him to Baron von 
Biilow and various other persons. Bulow conversed with him 
about Spain, where the General had so long commanded the 
British auxiliary legion, and told me afterwards he was much 
pleased with the General, and his straightforward soldierly 
bearing. General Evans knew nothing of Germany, but he 
was very modest, and said how well aware he was of the 
necessity of living some years in a country in order to under- 
stand its social and political relations. Professor Dieterici told 
him a great deal about the statistics of crime in Prussia, and the 
general condition of the lower classes, which he took some notes 
of., He did not seem peculiarly interested about the state of 
the Prussian army, although he had an opportunity of seeing: 
- several military maneuvres. I procured him a horse, which 
he by no means liked the look of, but happily it did not 
bring him to any grief, the Berlin hacks being well trained 
to stand fire. These Prussian manceuvres take place annually, 
either at Berlin or in one of the provinces. They last several 
weeks, and there are never fewer troops assembled than an 
army corps of thirty thousand men. Ten years after this 
eriod General Evans had the opportunity of winning fresh 
aurels by his admirable conduct in the Crimean war. He 
was a gallant soldier and plain-dealing politician, and the 
impression which he made upon the persons with whom he 
came into contact at Berlin was decidedly a favourable one. 
In the month of July an attempt was made to assassinate 
the King, which very much shocked his loyal subjects. The 
offender was one Tscheck, formerly burgomaster of a small 
provincial town, who, being disappointed at not obtaining 
employment in the civil service, revenged himself by shooting 
twice at tle King when entering his carriage in order to 
proceed on a journcy into Silesia. The balls yere turneé by 
the King’s military cloak, and his fortunate escape called 
forth addresses of congratulation from all parts of the 
monarchy, accompanied by wishes for the assassin to be 
“brought to condign punishment, and Tscheck was executed 
“pecordingly, glorying in his crime. This lamentable incident 
had nothing political in it, and the sympathy which it called 
forth proved the high personal respect entertained by the, 
Prussian: people for their sovereign, whatever might be 
‘thought of the tone assumed by the government in regard to” 
z « 
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the important national questions then awaiting their solution. 
From the commencement of the reign of Frederic Wiliiam IV, 
up to the meeting of the united diet in 1847, the consti- 
tutional system of Prussia was, as I have already mentioned, 
in a transition state, and the extent of practical liberty con- 
ceded to the people was very limited. The police were om- 
nipotent, public meetings were illegal, and the press was so 
far from free, that the suppression of Prussian newspapers, and 
the prohibition of newspapers published in other states, were 
every-day occurrences. The King cordially supported his 
Ministers, and gave no signs of his intention to move towards 
a more liberal régime, On the contrary, in a new royal ordi- 
nance touching the censorship of the press, issued in Feb- 
ruary, 1843, the King complained of the increasing effrontery 
of the journals, and of the censors not having fully understood 
his intentions, and then proceeded :—‘ What I will not suffer 
is the dissolution of science and literature into newspaper 
writing,—the placing the two upon an equality in dignity 
and pretensions ; the evil of the unlimited diffusion of seduc- 
tive errors and false theories, touching the most sacred and 
venerable affairs of society in the most frivolous way and the 
most fugitive form, among a class of the population to which 
such forms are more attractive, and newspapers more accessible, 
than the productions of serious examination and fundamental 
science can ever be.’ This ordinance may serve as an example 
of the complete adoption by the King of Ancillon’s ideas 
(previously quoted) on public opinion, and of the success of 
the preceptor in engrafting his own notions of policy and 
religion, whether right or wrong, upon the impressionable 
mind of his royal pupil. 

The King, who was charmed with Bunsen, seemed at times 
to assent to his views of what the constitution of the christian 
church ought to be, but his ministers shewed no disposition to 
enlarge the religious liberty of the communes, and did its best 
to maintain the orthodoxy of the Prussian unite church, as 
well’ as the authority of the Augsburg confession and the 
symbols of faith, The recent erection of the Jerusalom 
bishopric, to be filled alternately by a lutheran’ and an 
anglican, had drawn attention at Berlin to the supposed ad- 
vantageous position of the anglican church, and excited the de- 
sire of improving the stability of the united church of Prussia, 
which, as every one knows, was formed by a compulsory fusion 
of the lutheran and calvinistic confessions, in obedience to the 
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ordinarces of Frederic William III. The government of his 
successor was now working for a more perfect centralization of 
the national church, and for the protection of protestant ortho- 
doxy, or what was sometimes called positive christianity. The 
eatholie church, which, since the peace of Westphalia, has 
stood upon the footing of an established confession in most of 
the German states, was likewise very favourably treated by 
Frederic William IV, as it was not from that quarter that 
any danger of instilling dangerous principles into the minds 
of the lower orders could be apprehended by the government. 
Several new monasterics and convents were permitted to be 
established, and the sisters of mercy received much encourage- 
ment and assistance from the court. The ancient ordergeof 
the Swan and of St. John, both originally catholic, were re- 
vived by the King, with such modifications as made them the 
ap$ropriate reward of charitable exertions, and of care e- 
stowed in the hospitals upon the sick and wounded. 

Towards the end of 1844 a new religious sect sprung up 
in Germany, under the name of ‘German-catholies,’ who, 
without attaching themselves either to the lutheran or 
calvinistie confessions, separated from the church of Rome, 
and modified the doctrines of that church so as to suit the 
taste of the newly-formed community. The immediate cause 
of the schism was the exhibition of a relic (the holy coat of 
our blessed Saviour without a seam) in the cathedral of 
Treves, which drew pilgrims to the spot by countless thousands, 
and was said to have performed some miraculous cures. 
Czerski, a parish priest in the province of Posen, first left the 
Roman church with his entire flock; and then John Ronge, 
a deprived chaplain living in Silesia, published a violent letter 
addressed to the Bishop (Arnoldi) of Treves, ridiculing the ex- 
position of the sacred relic,and declaring that the time was come 
for following Christ after another manner, and for christians 
to shake off the Papal authority, which was contrary alike to 
reason and scripture. Ronge was, of course, degradedeand 
excommunicated, but his letter had a great éffect upon the 
public mind, and gave the impulse to the secession of a number 
of other communities from the catholic church. The Prussian 
government regarded the movement with abhorrence, as sub- 
virsive of social order, and the orthodox lutheran clergy 
joined the catholic hierarchy in condemning it as a scandalous 
abuse of the liberty of conscience, which tended to extinguish 
the religious sentiments of a christian nation, and to weaken 
the respect of the people for what they had been accustomed 
to consider as inviolable and holy. The schism, however, 
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made some progress, and so-called German-catholic cpurches 
were established by the permission of the governments in the 
principal towns of northern and central Germany. After the 
events of 1848, however, the zeal of the new sectarians very 
much abated; several of their churches were discontinued ; 
and the sect itself has fallen into comparative insignificancy 
in consequence of the more important political movements 
which have occupied the national mind of Germany since the 
last-mentioned year. . 
In rejecting the authority of the church, the German- 
catholics recognized the liberty of private judgment, whilst 
they admitted the scriptures to be the only rule of faith. In 
thgir articles of religion they further acknowledged the 
Trinity (« Father, Son, and Holy Ghost’)—‘ the holy universal 
church, the communion of the faithful, the forgiveness of sins, 
and the life everlasting.’ They were therefore guilty of éhe 
same inconsistency as Luther and the other reformers of the 
sixteenth century, who, as Hallam has well remarked, acted 
as if they were infallible, whilst they waged war against that 
proud word. The church of Ronge, Czerski, and their asso- 
ciates, was either founded upon liberty of conscience, or it was 
not, If it was, they had no right to require of any christian 
man to believe in dogmas like that of the Trinity, or in the 
books of scripture adopted by them. But if the doctrines of 
religion do indeed depend upon church authority, surely the 
dicta of the greatest historical authority extant, namely, the 
eatholic chutch, which has survived its divine founder for 
eighteen hundred years, are entitled to more weight in the 
mind of any candid man than the crude theological dis- 
coveries enunciated by Messrs, Czerski and Ronge. I re- 
member in Dresden the landlord of a large hotel, who was a 
leading: German-catholic, and who used to bore his guests at 
the fable-?’ldte with his religious views, to an extent which 
actually drove from his house several quiet customers who 
prefgrred a dinner without polemics at another esfablishment. 
When I was*living in Berlin the Prussian government was 
little disturbed by questions of foreign policy, for the danger 
of Europe arising from the French intrigues in Egypt with 
Mahomet Ali had passed over, and Prussia had become a 
party to the treaty of London, which in the affairs of the 
east had completely isolated France in her position towards 
the other European powers. As regarded German politics, 
Prussia seemed to be content with the dualism of herself and 
Austria; and the prospect of German unity, though visible to 
some sanguine minds, was but a distant one, and did not much 
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oceupyethe minds of the King and his advisers, who were 
content that Prussia had acquired the rank of the fifth 
European power, without troubling themselves particularly 
about the constitutional developement of the German nation, 
to accomplish which was in fact the chief mission and the 
indispensable duty of the Prussian crown. 

The relations between Great Britain and Prussia were at 
this period as friendly as possible. The King was pleased 
with having stood godfather to the Prince of Wales, and his 
visit to England had left upon his mind agreeable impressions. 
Lord Westmorland’s good humour and hospitalities had their 
due effect at Berlin, and in London Bunsen had made more 
friends than any Prussian envoy who was ever remembeeed 
there. There was, however, a sort of sparring between: the 
two governments on the subject of the Zod/verein-tariff, which 
hal caused many fears and apprehensions to spring up am$ng 
our manufacturers, Our board of trade had suggested that re- 
monstrances should be made at Berlin against certain augmen- 
tations of duty which had lately been imposed on manufactured 
articles, and against the protective principle upon which the 
tariff in general appeared to have been framed. Baron von 
Biilow made a strong retort to these remonstrances, and threw 
in our teeth our restrictive corn-laws, and our differential 
duties in favour of timber and other articles of colonial 
produce. The fact was that the Prussian statesmen were 
favourable to free-trade, and would willingly have adopted a 
reduced tariff of duties, if they could have secured the assent 
of the southern states, cach of which had an equal vote with 
Prussia in the affairs of the Customs-union. The South- 
german states were protectionists, and Prussia preferred going 
on for a time with such a tariff as they could be brought to 
agree to, rather than risk the dissolution of the union by 
insisting upon too great changes in a liberal direction. At 
the present, day all questions of duties and other commercial 
matters affecting the interests of the Zollverein are disposed 
of openly by a customs-parliament, and no German govern- 
ment has the power of putting its single veto upon such 
measures as have been adopted by the parliament for the © 
general benefit in the manner prescribed by the existing 
treaties between the states concerned. 

On the termination of my mission as commissioner for the 
Portendie claims, I repaired to London for the purpose of report- 
ing my proceeadngs to Lord Aberdeen. His lordship wished 
me to see Mr. Gladstone, then president of the board of trade, 
and to gtate to him my impressions in reference to the corre- 
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spondence with Prussia above referred to on the subject of the 
customs-tariff. I had an interview, accordingly, with Mr. 
Gladstone, who said that no one could deprecate more than 
himself the doing anything to disturb the friendly relations 
subsisting between our government and that of Prussia, but 
he seemed rather ‘disappointed that the partial reductions 
which had already been effected in the British tariff, chiefly at 
his instance, should have been so little appreciated or followed 
by Prussia and other foreign states. Two years later Baron 
von Bilow’s arguments entirely lost their force in consequence 
of the bold and wise commercial legislation of Sir Robert 
Peel. At this time there were few persons, either in England 
or Germany, who believed that any such important changes 
as the abolition of our prohibitory corn-laws were likely to be 
effected at so early a date. The repeal of the sliding-scale of 
cor-duties has completely altered the character of the Ger- 
man corn-trade, and has made it a steady mercantile business, 
instead of a series of merely gambling speculations. I confess 
that I never held out either to Baron von Biilow, or any other 
official person in Prussia, the probability of the abolition of 
our corn-laws, simply because I did not think it would for 
years to come be in the power of any minister, however able 
and enlightened, to get such a measure passed, under ordinary 
circumstances, by the British parliament. But I have since 
seen so many other things take place which were generally 
supposed to be impracticable, that I have learned to follow the 
advice of Shakespeare, and to exercise a little more foresight 
before deciding on the possibility of future events : 

‘With caution judge of possibility ; 

Things thought unlikely, e’en impossible, 

Experience often shews us to be true!’ 
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CHAPTER IV. 


Residence at Leipsic. Its social State. Riotous assemblage. Dresden. 
The Saxon court. The corn laws, Correspondence. The Schleswig 
Holstein succession. Baron yon Hubner, Cracow. Professor Her 
mann. Prussian constitution. Cobden, Mendelssohn. 

e 
Letrsic, said Goethe, is a little Paris, and educates its own 
people. Its schools of every description, its university, 
musical conservatory, and theatre, characterize it not less than 
its book trade and great fairs. It is the busy centre of the 
literary intelligence and the mercantile industry of Germany. 

Leipsic is not, like Dresden, a city to which foreign families 

resort for purposes of economy, or to dissipate their ennui, 

but is a place where everybody is hard at work, and no com- 
panionable idlers are to be found by the lounging rambler. 

There has long been stationed at Leipsic a consular corps, 

partly for watching over the commercial interests of their re- 

spective nations, and partly for the object: of political observa- 
tion. A British consul had been resident there for some years 
before my appointment, and the post being vacant, Lord 

Aberdeen offered it to me in the summer of 1845, with the 

higher rank of consul-general, and the additional commission 

to visit from time to time those places in Germany where the 

Zollverein-conferences should be held, and to report specially 

upon their proceedings. I accordingly settled with my family 

at Leipsic, regarding the post in the light of a stepping-stone, 
and hardly supposing that it would be my destiny to remain 

there during the long period of fifteen years. ° 

The names of some of the most distinguished philosophers 
and poets are recorded with pride by the annalists of Leipsic. 

The great Leibnitz, whose glimpses of eternal truth were such 

as have been enjoyed by few mortal men, was born there. 

The names of Lessing, and of Goethe, are registered among 

the former students of the university. Schiller lived for a 

time at the neighbouring village of Gohlis. Whilst I resided 

at Leipsie the notabilities were not many, but I had oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with some eminent persons, who will be 


mentioned in the sequel. The professors had a circle of their 
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own, and did not mix much in general society. The students 
who visited us formed an agrecable and refreshing clement of 
our Leipsic life. The liveliness of young men is a reviving 
cordial for those who are advancing in years, and are begin- 
ning to see things rather in the brown shade of evening than 
in the early sunshine of a hopeful existence. 

As the German book trade has long centred in Leipsic, the 
pooksellers here form an important and influential body. 
Some of their firms have existed for more than a century. - 
Mr. George Joachim Géschen, the publisher, and friend of 
Wicland, Goethe, and Schiller, was the grandfather of our 
present first lord of the admiralty. Mr. Brockhaus, who has 
for some years past been the largest publisher in Germany, 
used to give very agreeable evening parties, especially about 
the time of the book fair, Baron Tauchnitz has become 
generally known by his chcap editions of the works of British 
authors, which have contributed so much towards the diffusion 
of the English language and literature in foreign countries. 

Soon after my arrival in Saxony an unfortunate incident 
occurred, which had its origin in the unpopularity of the 
King’s ministry, of whom M. von Kénneritz was then the 
head. The government had not only discouraged the so- 
called German-catholics, but had endeavoured to prevent any 
reform movements from going on within the Lutheran church, 
and had prohibited the meetings of the new sect of ‘ protestant 
friends.’ A ery of intolerance had been raised, which made it 
easy for seditious persons to excite the mob against the King’s 
brother, Prince John, on the occasion of his visiting Leipsic 
for the purpose of reviewing the communal guard. After 
the review a tumultuous mass of people assembled before the 
hotel in which the Prince lodged, throwing stones against the 
doors and windows, and trying to break into the house, in 
order to take vengeance on the royal guest. A company of 
soldiers having been sent for for his protection,-they ranged 
thefaselves before the hotel, fired upon the mob, and killed 
and wounded several persons. The Prince escaped with some 
difficulty early the next morning. This deplorable occurrence 
excited great indignation at Leipsic, and throughout the 
kingdom; and although a strict official investigation ati once 
took place, it did not altogether allay the bitter feeling 
caused by the military having fired upon the people, and it 
was several years before Prince John ventured to shew himself 
again in Leipsic. The Prince was known to be a zealous 
catholic, and the people had, without the slightest, foundation, 
been led to belicve that it was he who had urged the ministers 
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to counteract the desired reforms within the sphere of both 
the protestant and catholic churches. The fact is that, ac- 
cording to the terms of the Saxon constitution, the entire 
management of the affairs of the protestant churches is en- 
trusted to a council of ministers, and that even the King, so 
long as he is a catholic, has no power to interfere therein. 
M. von Kénneritz and his colleagues were therefore wholly 
responsible for the policy they had adopted towards religious 
dissenters, and the ruffianly attack upon Prince John was tho- 
roughly disgusting to all the respectable inhabitants of Leipsie 
and Dresden. I was assured by one of the Saxon ministers 
that the Prince had never meddled with the affairs cither of 
the sect of German-catholies, or of the protestant dissen¢ers, 
from whose lawless partisans the outrage referred to was sup- 
pgsed to have proceeded. 

‘On new-year’s day, 1846, I was presented at the Saxon 
court. In Dresden, as throughout Germany, new year’s-day 
is a holiday, and after going to church, people pay visits and 
congratulate their friends. The King and Queen held re- 
ceptions, both in the morning and in the evening. Between 
the two assemblics their majesties dined in public, to the great, 
satisfaction of the spectators in the galleries,—a good old 
custom, since discontinued, which was likewise followed by 
the court of France before the first revolution. At Dresden 
the public used also to be admitted to the galleries to see the 
great court balls given during the winter season. 

The King (Frederic Augustus II) was not yet fifty years 
of age, and had reigned nearly ten, previous to which he had 
been for several years co-regent with his uncle, King Anthony, 
who, being unable fully to master the popular agitation for an 
improved constitution, associated his nephew with hims:If in 
the government, as a security to the people that, they should 
obtain something more of a representative system than Saxony 
had had the good fortune to enjoy. Frederic Augustus had 
been carefully educated, had travelled much, and cortbined 
with a mild disposition an earnestness of character which 
commanded the respect of those who approached him. His 
own instincts were essentially conservative, that is, he felt it 
his duty by all the means in his power to procure the ob- 
servance of existing laws and international treatics. But he 
had likewise tact enough to perceive when it was time for the 
old to give place to the new, and in March, 1848, he recog- 
nized the necessity of dismissing the Kénneritz administra- 
tion, and of taking another sect of ministers,-pledged to act in 
tha eouan at tha eovalnhansre movement whith: im that «eae 
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so rudely shook the thrones of the German sovereigns. As a 
catholic, reigning in a protestant state, he was debarred from 
taking any part in the concerns of the lutheran church, or 
of the various sectarians who were working to overthrow it. 
The King was a good portly figure, very fond of shooting, 
as well as of dancing, in which latter exercise he eould hold 
out longer than almost any one at court. He cultivated 
botany, and took great pleasure in botanical excursions. It 
was during one of such tours in the Tyrol, in August, 
1854, that he unfortunately lost his life by being thrown 
from his carriage and kicked by a horse. At the new 
year’s reception the King merely addressed to me a few 
wortlls of weleome, and made some enquiries about my ante- 
cedents, adding that he was glad to have seen something of 
England during his visit in the previous year. ‘ 

The Queen, Maria, daughter of Maximilian, king of 
Bavaria, was taller than any lady in Dresden. She had no 
children, whilst her twin-sister, the Archduchess Sophia of 
Austria, was blessed with several. The case was the same 
with the other two twin-sisters, the Queen (Elizabeth) of 
Prussia, and the subsequent Queen (Amelia) of Saxony, 
the former of whom proved childless, while the latter had 
a numerous family. 

There stood upon the bridge across the Elbe, connecting 
the old with the new part of the city of Dresden, an ancient 
crucifix, raised upon a mass of artificial rock, which, having 
been thrown down by the French when they blew up the middle 
arch of the bridge in 1813, was afterwards replaced by the 
Emperor Alexander on the bridge being repaired and restored 
to use. Towards the end of March, 1844, there was a 
remarkable inundation of the Elbe, and the bridge was so 
shaken by the violence of the flood that the crucifix fell over 
into the river and sunk so deeply into its bed, that it was 
found impossible to recover it. I heard that the reyal family 
were ‘watching the flood from the palace-windows, and saw the 
crucifix fall, to their great dismay, the Queen Maria exclaim- 
ing, ‘Oh! that horrid Ronge!’ The fact, however, that the 
crucifix in the place where it stood by no means added to 
the beauty of the bridge, probably explains why a new 
crucifix has not since been placed there. 

Prince John was favourably known, before his accession 
to the throne of Saxony, as a man of letters, well versed in 
history, theology, and German law. As a member of the 
first chamber of the diet, he frequently took part in the 
debates, and as one of the committee charged wth the 
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examination of the proposed new code of criminal law, he 
consented to act as referent, and his elaborate teport mate- 
rially contributed to the introduction of an improved system 
of penal legislation. He was in fact, what is so rarely to be 
found among princes, an accomplished scholar, On the 
occasion of a visit which Frederic William IV paid to 
Dresden (I think in 1852) the King of Saxony, and Prince 
John, received their royal guest from Berlin at the foot of the 
palace-staircase, who, on catching sight of them, ealled out to 
the King,—‘ But you make too much ceremony with me, you 
dear little angel!’ and then looking towards the Prince,— 
‘and you too, old schoolmaster !?1 

Prince John published, under the name of Philalethe®, a 
German translation of Dante’s ‘divine comedy?’ which is 
highly appreciated on account of the notes illustrative of 
eafly Italian history, and of the many theological points 
adverted to in the poem. The subjoined extract from his 
preface to the third volume (the paradise) may serve to give a 
notion of the critical task undertaken by the royal author :— 


‘Questions will often be found raised by the poet on ap- 
parently unimportant points, but always made use of in order 
to develope grand and important views. In order to make 
the meaning of such passages clear to the reader, the best way 
seeiied to me to be to cite parallel passages upon such points 
from the scholastic writers, and to explain their theories in 
reference to the same. To this end I have frequently made 
use of Thomas de Aquino. Sometimes I have consulted also 
Petrus Lombardus, Albertus Magnus, Hugo St. Vietor, and 
the pseudo-areopagites. Now and then I have endeavoured 
by more prolonged observations to throw light over entire 
portions of the work.’ ; 

‘It is, however, undeniable that from the circumstance 
above-mentioned, the paradise has acquired to a certain extent 
the characttr of a doctrinal poem, which, with many dry and 
unequal passages, has still a peculiar sublimity,, inasmuch as it 
takes, as it were, a bird’s-eye view of the summits of human 
knowledge from the height of divine omniscience. This is 
one of the peculiarities of the middle-age philosophy, on 
which a word here may not be out of place,’ 


+ (Aber Du machst zu viel Umstand mit mir, liebes Engelchen! Und Du 
auch, alter Schulmeister !” 


2 Dante Alighieri’s Gttliche Comidie, mefrisch tibertragen und mit 
kritischen und historiechen Erlauterungen versehen yon Philalethes. Ni ew 
edition. 3 vols. Leipzig, 1866, 
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“The middle-ages knew of no opposition between philosophy 
and theology ; they were convinced that truth could be but 
one, and in cases of apparent contradiction they placed reason 
below revelation. Hence that faith and constancy to what 
they held to be true; that childlike submission to the 
authority of Aristotle ay readily as to the claims of the holy 
scriptures ; hence, likewise, on the other hand, that disposi- 
tion to venture, in aid of revelation, upon questions which 
will always remain impenetrable by human understanding, 
and are often in themsélves subtile and useless. That the 
didactic part of Dante’s paradise bears such a stamp is un- 
deniable. Nor shall we, on careful examination, fail to 
pereive a certain consistency of plan in the philosophic- 
theological passages which might at first seem to have been 
by chance admitted into the poem.’ 7 

It is indeed no new discovery that the great Italian poet 
had nourished his earnest piety by a careful study of Aristotle 
and the scholastic philosophers, with whose aid he has shewn 
how the earthly part of man, purified by Christianity. returns 
to the eternal source of all created things. The darkness 
of hell, the shades of purgatory, and the bright light of 
paradise, are all pictured in strict conformity with the 
doctrines of the church, and of the philosophical princgples 
which serve not to controvert but to support those doctrines. 
There have not been wanting German critics of Dante and 
his poetry, among whom Augustus William Schlegel holds 
perhaps the first place ; and there are German translations by 
Kannegiesser and several others. But none of them have 
furnished the student with more instructive commentaries 
than Philalethes, ov have entered more fully into the spirit of 
the ‘divine comedy.’ 

The Princess Amelia, sister of the King, had likewise a 
literary turn, and had written several good dramas, which had 
a fait suecess upon the stage. The King’s cousin, the Princess 
Augusta, daughter of Frederic Augustus T, was a dignified 
old lady, whom I could not. look upon without interest, inas- 
much as she was one of the three princesses whose names 
were submitted to the French council of state, after the 
divorce from Josephine, as worthy of the hand of Napoleon I, 
the other two being a Russian Grand-Duchess, and the 
‘Austrian Archduchess Maria-Louisa, upon whom the choice 
fell. On my first presentation, I found the Princess Augusta 
more disposed to chat than any member of the royal family. 
The King and Queen were rather reserved ; and I learned from 
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Mr. Forbes, the British minister, that they were often em- 
barrassed in receiving strangers. Mr. Forbes said that when 
he first came to Dresden the King and Queen seemed as if they 
hardly knew what to make of him, but they began to like 
him as soon as they found he understood his proper distance, 
and would not take liberties. Z%at, he observed, was an im- 
portant point to be attended to in official life. 

The Saxon minister for foreign affairs, M. von Zeschau, was 
a good financier, and an experienced aud cautious statesman, 
though not fitted to swim with the current of democratic 
movement which in fact swept him away two years after- 
wards, together with the other members of the Kénneritz 
administration. I remember conversing with M. von Zesckau 
about the rumoured intention of Sir Robert Peel to abolish 
the English corn-laws, and he said he could hardly com- 
préhend how those laws had so long maintained their place in 
the statute-book, for they were clearly contrary to the 
interests of a great mannfacturing country. The Saxon 
population likewise depended in a great degree upon manu- 
factures, and he knew by experience the importence of 
keeping cheap the necessaries of life. In the ore-mountaing 
(Lrzgebirge) he said there was a population of hand-loom 
weavers who had a hard struggle to keep body and soul 
together, and who would probably have perished but for the 
cheapness cf potatocs and coarse rye-bread. In expressing 
my sati-faction at hearing the Saxon minister intimate such 
views, I added the hope that in the councils of the Zod/verein 
Saxony would prove the opponent of any new restrictive 
duties which might be proposed, and he answered that as 
regarded the Zollverein-tariff the Saxon government was, like 
that of Prussia, the advocate of financial duties only, and that 
the protective duties comprised in the tariff were entirely the 
work of the South-German states. 

The annquncernent made by Sir Robert Peel at the opening 
of the parliamentary session of 1846 that the protective @orn- 
laws were to be gradually abandoned, and the customs dutics 
on timber, and other articles, considerably reduced, excited 
great interest in Germany. The subjoined letters from Lord 
‘Westmorland refer to the commercial policy of our govern- 
ment, and to the change of administration which had nearly 
taken place when the Queen sent for Lord John Russell in 
December 1845. Lord Westmorland was a tory, and his proxy 
in the Lords was held by the Duke of Wellington :— 
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‘ Berlin, January 8, 1846. 
‘My dear Mr. Ward, . 

‘Thanks for your good wishes, and I very sincerely return 
them for yourself, Mrs. Ward, and family. . 

‘There was excitement and alarm here at the prospect of a 
change of administration in England, and with respect to 
myself it is impossible to describe all the kindness which was 
expressed. With regard to the change in the corn-protection 
I know not what is intended. The Duke of Wellington from 
the first declared himself as the supporter of Sir Robert Peel, 
because he considered his government as the first object for 
the prosperity of the country. I believe Sir Robert Peel to 
be-too good a man to propose anything he thought would be 
detrimental to the interests of any portion of the population, 
and too good a financier not to know what would be the 
operation of any measure he would propose. I have there‘ore 
perfect confidence in what is to come. If protection is to be 
taken in part from agriculture it must be the same for foreign 
shoes, &e., &e., which the farmer buys, and T can send good 
boots from here at one dollar per pair. I have forwarded your 
despatches. The meeting of Zoflverein deputies will not be 
at present. Let me know the speculations in your part of the 
world, 

«Yours very truly, 
‘ WESTMORLAND,’ 


‘ Berlin, February 18, 1846. 
‘My dear Mr. Ward, 

‘Your last letter did not reach me till yesterday. I think 
Sir Robert Peel's measures will have a better effect on the 
governing powers of this part of the world than you anticipated 
they will have upon the party of the mercantilists. ‘These 
people argue that England does all this for her own interest ; 
the reasonable (and I hope the governing) answer, “ yes,” but 
it ig-also the interest of every other people who will or can 
exert themselves. 

‘As to the people of this country eating all their wheat, in 
the next fifteen or twenty years, I should be of that opinion 
if they eat wheaten bread, but you know that generally 
speaking it is not so, and I fear will not become so. Iam 
delighted to see that Sir Robert’s measures have not brought 
down the price of corn, and that the funds have risen, I sent 
home the convention with Hanover some time ago, Your 
account of the potato disease will be interesting to our 

- government. n 
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‘I had last night an evening party, to which the King and 
all the royal family came, all en frac. An opera of mine, the 
Proserpina, was performed, and I have every reason to be 
satisfied and delighted with the execution and reception. It 
was a great compliment on the part of the King. He never 
before went anywhere dressed as a private gentleman. 

‘ With kind remembrances to Mrs. Ward, believe me, 

‘Sincerely yours, 
‘ WesTMORLAND.’ 


The following letter from General Sir De Lacy Evans shews 
that the carrying of Sir Robert Peel’s proposals was anticipated 
by the liberal party, but. not the immediate abolition of the 
corn-laws, which indeed had been unsuccessfully moved by 
Mr. Charles Villiers, M.P. Sir De Lacy Evans had lately 
beqn returned for Westminster in opposition to the ministerial 
candidate, Captain Rous. . 


‘To Mr. Warp. 


‘ London, April 9, 1846. 
‘ My dear Sir, 

‘This is the first day of our Easter vacation, and I lose 
not a moment to avail myself of it, to apologize for my long 
silence, and to acknowledge with many thanks your very kind 
and gratifying congratulation on my return for Westminster, 
You will very justly think I ought’ to have done this before. 
But the fact is I have come in suddenly in the midst of sharp 
contests and of an accumulation of parliamentary business, of 
which I have rather more than my share, as my colleague does 
nothing. 

‘Of the result of the election I had myself no doubt, as I 
considered that my gallant opponent was in too weak and 
false a position to be enabled to maintain his ground; and the 
opinions of the public and the press were certainly flatteging 
to me, and little so to him. The immediate fbolition of the 
corn-laws, I think, is not on the cards. But I hope the 
measure of Sir R. Peel will be carried; but he has gratuitously 
interrupted its progress through the Commons by the intro- 
duction of an Irish coercion bill, the most malapropos and 
worst in its provisions that could well be devised. It has been 
almost as bad a selection as to time as that of the unfortunate 
Poles in respect to their recent insurrection, to which you so 
justly allude. 

‘ Your observations relative to the surplus wheat of Germany 
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for exportation are highly valuable, and I may perhaps have 
some opportunity of profiting of them. I hope you and Mrs. 
Ward are pleased with Leipsic as a residence, although, of 
course, in point of society, it must be far inferior to Berlin. 
But in regard to commerce, I should suppose it must be 
perhaps the most important post in Germany. Hoping, 
should any circumstances bring you and Mrs. Ward to 
London, we may have the pleasure of seeing you, and with 
our united respects, 
‘Believe me, my dear Sir, very truly yours, 
‘De Lacy Evans.’ 


gr. Wheaton went from Berlin to London in the early part 
of this year for the purpose of assisting in the then pending 
negotiation on the Oregon question, to which he alludes in 
the subjoincd letter to me, and mentions also the fact ofghis 
recall from his post. He afterwards spent a day with me 
at Leipsic, on his way to Paris, which was the last time 
I ever saw him. In April 1848, I heard of his death in a 
deranged state of mind at Roxburg, Massachusctts. He had 
been preparing to give a course of lectures on the law of 
nations in the university of Cambridge, United States. 


‘ Berlin, April 29, 1846. 
‘My dear Mr. Ward, 

‘I am very much obliged by your kind enquiries. It is 
true that I am to have a successor here, for whose arrival I am 
waiting. But I do not suppose he will be here before the last 
day of May, when I shall proceed to Paris. They are talking of 
another mission for me; there is none vacant at present but 
Petersburg, for which | have no mind. 

‘Iam sorry I shall not have the pleasure of seeing you in 
June, as I presume you mean to watch the Zo//verein congress. 
I think they will not give you much trouble. The economists 
cargy the day, and the Prussian board of trade ts quite dis- 
gusted. I was delighted with my short visit to London, 
during which I saw an immense number of persons; was very 
much féted, and had every reason to be satisfied with the dis- 
positions of the leading statesmen on both sides. I believe 
the two governments are agreed upon the forty-ninth parallel, 
but the difficulty lies in the question of the navigation of the 
river and the possession of Vancouver's Island. I hope these 
difficulties will be overcome, but the doubt is whether such an 
arrangement can be made as two-thirds of our senate will 


ratify. They are debating as if they were commissioners to 
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negotiate, every man being anxious to appropriate to himself 
the glory of helping or defeating a settlement. It is very 
much to be regretted that Mr. Pakenham did not send home 
the proposition made to him by President Polk for discussion. 
The negotiation would then have be@h substantially trans- 
ferred to London, and it would have been all settled before 
this time. 

‘I will try to take a run some day to Leipzig to see you, 
as I fear there is little chance of your being here before my 
departure. I am publishing with Brockhaus a new edition, 
much enlarged, of my “ Histoire du droit des gens.” It is the 
same thing with the American edition in English, published 
last year at New York. . 

‘With cordial regards to Mrs. Ward, 
«I remain, ever truly your faithful Friend, 
° ‘H. Wuezaton.’ 


The Zoliverein-conference sat during this summer at Berlin, 
and I was there for a few weeks to watch its proceedings. 
The court was absent. Baron von Biilow was no more, and 
Baron von Canitz had succeeded him as minister for foreign 
aflairs. M. Kiihne, the intelligent director of the eustoms, 
invited me to dine with the so-called Spanish club, where a 

- number of official and literary men were assembled. The 
conversation turned upon Sir Robert Peel’s commercial policy, 
and the question was put to me whether I considered that 
minister, or Lord John Russell, the greater statesman? I 
answered that I was a follower of the latter; and that the 
abolition of the corn-laws was, like catholic emancipation, in 
reality the work of the whig-party, although Peel had the 
merit of putting the finishing stone to the work at the last 
hour, I dwelt also og Lord John Russell’s eminent services 
in the cause of parhamentary reform, which was carried 
entirely by the firmness of the whig-leaders. The opinion of 
the club was however against me. Several of the pgrty 
expressed their warm admiration of Peel, and*of his courage 
in breaking away from his own political friends, M. Kiihne 
declaring ‘he is as much greater than Russell in the concep- 
tions of his mind as he is taller in personal stature !” 

The question of the right of succession to the duchies of 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lanenburg, then held by the crown 
of Denmark, had begun to excite great interest in Germany, 
as well as in the Danish dominions. The subject had, been 
discussed in the chambers of most of the German constitu- 
tional states, and they had adopted resolutions urging the 
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federal diet to interfere for the protection of German nation- 
ality within the duchies, and for the establishment of the 
claim of the Duke of Augustenburg to the crown of the 
duchies after the decease of the King (Christian VIII), of his 
son then prince roya? and of his brother Prince Ferdinand, 
neither of whom had any prospect of leaving issue. The 
public excitement was greatly increased by the publication at 
Copenhagen on the 8th of July, 1846, of a patent, or open 
letter, of the King of Denmark, with the vtew of preventing 
the future disunion of his dominions by combining: the suc- 
cession of the duchies with that of the kingdom. The patent 
declared the right of succession in Schleswig and Lauenburg 
t@ be identical with that in Denmark proper, and that although 
in certain parts of Holstein the succession might be doubtful, 
the King would find the means of overcoming that difficulty 
so as to maintain the integrity of the Danish monarchy. Whe 
states of Holstein immediately protested against the tenor of 
the royal patent ; the Duke of Augustenburg, the Grand-duke 
of Oldenburg, and others of the agnati interested made haste 
to take a similar proceeding in defence of their rights. 

The heir-presumptive to the kingdom of Denmark proper 
was at that time the Prince Frederic, son of the Landgrave 
William of Hesse by the Princess Charlotte, sister of Christian 
VIII, and consequently uncle of the Princess of Wales. He 
was a widower, having married the Grand-duchess Alexandra 
of Russia, who unfortunately died in 1844. His right was 
derived from the /ex regia, or royal law of Denmark, establislted 
by Frederic III on the 14th of November, 1665, in virtue of 
the absolute power vested in him by the change effected in the 
Danish constitution in the year 1660. The /ex regia admitted 
the succession of females, the descendants of Frederic ITI, and 
of males in heritage through them, butJjt applied to the king- 
dom of Denmark only, and was not designed to extend to the 
duchies. There were indeed two elderly ladies whg stood before 
Prigce Frederic in the succession, viz., his mother, and his 
aunt the Printess Juliana, widow of the Prince William of 
Hesse-Philippsthal, but as it was understood that those two 
ladies would renounce in his favour, be was generally regarded 
as the heir to the Danish crown. 

In his capacity of Duke of Holstein and Lauenburg, the 
King of Denmark was a member of the Germanic confedera- 
tion; consequently as to those duchies the question might 
have ,been settled by the Germanic diet to which the ducal 
states had appealed for relief against the patent of the 8th of 
July. But this was not the case in regard to Schleswig, 
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y where the Germanic diet had no more right to interfere in 
the matter of the succession than any other foreign power. 

The King’s agnuati, who were the heirs male of Christian I, 
contended that they were entitled to succeed to the entirety 
of the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein, after the extinction 
of the royal male line then represented by the King, his 
son, and brother.- Of the agzati the first In succession was 
Christian Duke of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburg-Augusten- 
burg, born in 1798, brother of the Queen of Denmark, and 
father of the present Duke Frederic, and of the Prince 
Christian now residing in England. In maintaining that no 
female, or person claiming through a female, could succeed to 
the ducal crowns, the agnati were supported by the opini$ns 
of the most eminent German lawyers, and their cause was 
warmly espoused by the people of both Schleswig and 
H8lstein. The feeling of the states of Holstein was so 
strong that after having resolved to appeal to the federal 
diet against the royal patent, all the members except six 
indignantly quitted the place of assembly, declaring their in- 
tention not to appear there again until justice should be done 
them by the King-duke. The Danish government was in 
fact unable to substantiate the allegations made in the royal 
patent, and there could be little doubt that the claims of the 
Duke of Augustenburg and the other descendants in the male 
line from Christian I to succeed to the two duchies of Schles- 
wig and Holstein, were well founded in law. 

Without entering into any lengthened examination of title, 
it may suffice to note here that. Schleswig and Holstein had 
for many centuries past been constitutionally united, and 
that when they elected as their common lord Christian I, 
king of Denmark, in 1460, he entered into a solemn capitu- 
lation, which has been called the magna charta of the duchies, 
binding himself to the states for the observance, among other 
articles, of the following points :— 

‘That Schleswig and Holstein should be for ever united : 

‘That Christian I was elected not as King of Denmark, but 
as Lord of the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein : 

‘That the rights and liberties of the duchies should remain 
uninfringed : and 

‘That the states should be obliged to elect the future Dukes 
from the male descendants of Christian I or his right heirs ;’ 
which last article was modified in 1616 when the states sur- 
rendered the right of election, and the right of the male heirs 
became absolute in both of the duchies. 

The qpmmon law of succession had never been altered or 
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modified in either duchy, although Schleswig belonged in full 
sovereignty to the King-duke, whereas he held Holstein sub- 
ject to its federal relations towards the Germanic body. That 
duchy became an independent state in consequence of the 
dissolution of the German empire on the 6th of August, 1806, 
and when it was made a member of the Germanic confeder- 
ation in 1815 it was of course in the capacity of an indepen- 
dent state, of which the King of Denmark, as Duke of Holstein, 
happened to be the sovereign. There was no pretence for the 
assertion that the succession in Schleswig, much less in Hol- 
stein, had ever been assimilated to that of the kingdom. 

The Danish government, however, in appealing for assist- 
ange to Great Britain, France, and Russia, laid stress on 
guarantees of the succession to the duchies alleged to have 
heen given by the former two powers in 1720, and on certain 
cessions of right made by the last-mentioned power in 1767 
and 1773. The guarantecs however related merely to the 
possession de facto of the former ducal-gottorp parts of 
Schleswig, and had nothing to do with the question of the 
succession ; nor had the cessions by Russia any further appli- 
cation than to the same ducal-gottorp parts of Schleswig 
which the King-duke had acquired by treaty, and to the 
ducal parts of Holstein agreed to be exchanged for Oldenburg 
and Delmenhorst. From the outset of the dispute Denmark 
failed to make out any good case for the interference of 
foreign powers with the duchies’ concerns. As regarded the 
third duchy, viz. Lauenburg, the Danish government failed 
in shewing that the right of succession had at any time 
merged in the Danish crown. The /ex regia had certainly 
never been introduced into that duchy, which at the peace of 
1815 had fallen to the lot of Prussia, and been transferred by her 
to Denmark in exchange for Swedish Pomerania. Lauenbury 
was like Holstein an independent state, subject to its obli- 
gations towards the Germanic confederation. 

Sych was the origin of the Schleswig-Holstefh question, 
which for twenty years afterwards kept the Danish monarchy 
in a state of civil war, and the rest of Europe in constant 
apprehension and alarm. In August, 1846, I transmitted to 
the foreign-office a memorial explanatory of the opposite views 
taken at Copenhagen, and in the duchies, of the law of suc- 
cession, and concluding in favour of the eventual right of the 
house of Augustenburg. The only answer I received from 
Lord Palmerston was a mere acknowledgment of the memo- 
rial, and that he had forwarded it to the prince-consort, by 
whom he believed it would be duly appreciated. 
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There was one very simple and obvious way of ending the 
dispute,—I mean by repealing the lex regia of 1665,—the 
effect of which would have been to exclude the female line of 
heirs from the kingdom, and to open to the Duke of Augusten- 
burg as the first male heir the succession to that as well as to 
the other parts of the monarchy. But such a plan would by 
no means have suited the policy of the arrogant ultra-danish 
party which was predominant at Copenhagen ; nor, so far as 
I know, was it ever seriously proposed to the Danish govern- 
ment by any foreign power. 

Our winter of 1846-7 was passed agreeably in the social 
pleasures of Leipsic. Among my consular colleagues were 
two men whose friendship I valued, viz. the Russian Consul- 
general Baron de Kiel (who had long resided at Naples, and 
was brother of the superintendent of the Russian artists at 
Reme), and the Consul-general of Austria M. Hiibner, who 
afterwards as Baron von Hiibner filled successively the high 
posts of Ambassador at the court of France, and at the holy see. 
Baron von Hiibner was of humble origin, and his talents and 
industry early in life attracted the notice of Prince Metternich, 
whe constantly protected his diplomatie career. The influ- 
ence of M. Pilat, director of the Austrian foreign-office and 
editor of the ‘ Austrian Observer,’ whose daughter he married, * 
may also have contributed something towards M. Hiibner’g 
rapid advancement. Tle wrote extremely well, and had a 
good knowledge of several languages. In conversing’ with 
him about European politics I found him impressed with 
much the same order of ideas as those ascribed to Metternich, 
and he used to lament that there were so many European 
nations which were unable to govern themselves, and whose 
condition was therefore full of danger to the general tran- 
quillity. The policy of Austria at that time was simply con- 
servative. She was struggling to keep her Italian provinces, 
and to maintain the ascendancy in Germany which belonged 
to her by the terms of the Germanic constitution. She was 
of course full of jealousy and suspicion of the designs of 
Prussia, and seemed to anticipate the attempts subsequently 
made by the latter power to substitute her own forthe 
Austrian hegemony in the fatherland. 

Baron von Hiibner was a good catholic, and as such the 
better qualified to be the biographer of the great and im- 
perious Pope Sixtus V1, whose name for the few years of his 


1 ¢Sixte Quint, par M.le Baron de Hiibner, ancien Ambassadeur d’Autriche 
& Paria et & Rome, d’aprés des correspondances diplomatiques tirées des 
archives g'état, &c.” 3 vols. Paris, 1870. 
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reign (1585 to 1590) struck terror into all Europe, and who 
was the last Roman pontiff that dispensed thrones, and really 
arbitrated between temporal sovereigns. His life has a pecu- 
liar interest for Englishmen, as he was the Pope who urged 
and subsidised Spain to invade England with her memorable 
armada. It had already been written by other historians, 
and Ranke’s delineation of his character was deeme] particu- 
larly suecessful, But Baron von Hiibner’s work has the ad- 
vantage of making us acquainted with many state-papers 
and documents which had not before been published, and he 
has also presented us with some original views of the Pope’s 
policy which are well worthy of attention. Sixtus V was a 
sineere believer in catholic truth, in the infallibility of the 
church of which he was the supreme head on earth, and in 
the duty of that head to extirpate heresy by every means at 
his command, In his reign protestantism was a novelty - 
which few members of the old chureh thought could be 
lasting, and many good men were for eradicating it forcibly 
as a noxious weed. Heresy has, however, thriven in spite of 
all persecutions, and by its innumerable ramifications has done 
its best to hinder the unity of the christian world as ‘one fold 
and one shepherd.” 

In conversing with M. Hitbner upon the case of the re- 
public of Cracow, which had just been annexed to the Austrian 
empire, he declared himself unable to comprehend how our 
government could complain of a breach of international 
engagements by the three powers who were parties to the 
treaties of the 8rd of May, 1815, which sealed the fate of 
Poland ; inasmuch as those treaties were concluded between 
Russia, Austria, and Prussia, and neither England nor France 
was a party to them, or had any real interest in their subject- 
matter. The extinguishment of the republie had become 
necessary in consequence of the continual plots and intrigues 
which were carried on within it, and Austria had accepted 
the possession of it less in her own interest than for the 
security of the weighbouring states. I likewise discussed the 
question with Dr. von der Pfordten, then professor of Roman 
law in the university, who in 1848 became minister for 
foreign affairs in Saxony, and subsequently held the same 
office in Bavaria. The professor concurred in the opinion 
that the three powers had an undoubted right to destroy a 
political existence created by them and dependent upon their 
pleasure. The general act of the Vienna congress, dated the 
9th of June, 1815, was, he said, a mere recapitulation of the 
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sitting of the congress, and was a ratifying or guaranteeing 
instrument, not a many-headed monster entitled to dictate to 
‘Europe, and to over-ride the rights of the different contracting 
parties. Our government as a merely guaranteeing power 
had no right to interefere so long as the contracting powers 
were agreed, and it scemed as if the legal advisers of the 
British crown had overlooked this point in the advice which 
they had given. 

M. Brockhaus’s paper, the ‘ Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung,’ 
took up the question on the same side, and indeed the Freneh 
and English protest against the annexion found little or no 
sympathy in the German press. I reported all this to Lord 
Palmerston, without however anticipating that my observa- 
tions would influence the policy of Her Majesty’s Government. 
The civil law is so little understood in England that our 
statesmen are quite unaccustomed to apply its rules to cases 
of the interpretation of treaties, or other points of international 
law ; and hence differences with continental governments have 
arisen, and are likely again to arise. The disposal of the 
frontier town of Cracow was not under any circumstances 
worth contending about. The great blunder was made in 
1815, when Lord Castlereagh assented to Russia’s retaining 
the sovereignty of the grand-duchy of Warsaw, which the 
Czar had wrested from the King of Saxony, the ally of 
Napoleon, during the war. That concession to Russia, though 
coupled with conditions for a Polish constitution, was in fact 
the abandonment by England and France of all pretensions 
to re-establish the Polish nation. The congress of Vienna 
was jinis Polonia. 

Among the Leipsic professors I saw much of Wachsmuth, 
who filled the chair of history, and whose amiable character 
rendered him a general favourite. His various works on 
ancient and modern history can scarcely be unknown to 
English scholars', At his house I had the pleasure of 
meeting GSdfrey Hermann, the great philologer, they in 
his seventy-fifth year, but fresh in intellect, and able to 
continue his lectures on the Greek drama with unabated 
vigour. He was a short, spare man, fresh-coloured, and of 
a, lively and ardent temperament, which he inherited from 
his mother, who was of French descent. His habits were 
active, and he rode a great deal for exercise, contrary to the 
custom of German professors. We talked of English scholars, 


1 Particularly his ‘Hellenische Alterthumskunde aus dem Gesichtspunkte 
des Staats, 4 vols. Halle, 1830. 
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most of whom were known to him. With both Porson and 
Elmsley he had had controversies on subjects of criticism. 
Upon Gaisford he bestowed much commendation. He said, 
‘Your English philologers are so fortunate as to be provided 
with rich prebendaries and dignities in the church. Your 
church feeds the study of the classical authors who ignored 
christianity.’ I remarked to Hermann that he was himself 
a doctor of theology, and I presumed had been in some 
measure occupied with ecclesiastical matters. He answered, 
‘No, indeed, I care little about them. I have rather accus- 
tomed myself to look at religion from the point of view of 
the ancients, and I do not trouble myself at all about church- 
affairs.’ I asked him whether he thought that for a great com- 
mercial country like England the system of classical education 
followed in our public schools was the most desirable? He 
said, ‘Why not? the ancients are the best humanizers; they 
inspire youth with brave and noble thoughts. As a nation 
you are egotistic, and your church is too mercenary to expect, 
much veneration from young men. I should be sorry if the 
classics should fall into neglect in your academies.’ A mer- 
chant who was present started some objections, but Professor 
Wachsmuth supported his colleague’s opinion, and thought 
that the Realschule, or non-classical schools, had been carried 
rather too far in Germany. I walked home with Hermann, 
and on taking leave of him he said, ‘ Pray believe that I wish 
well to old England. I don’t forget my English ring.’ This 
ring was a legacy bequeathed to him by Dr. Parr, as the 
greatest critic of the age, and he wore it with peculiar 
satisfaction, although he enjoyed decorations conferred upon 
him by the King of Saxony and other sovereigns. 

In declaring his indifference to religious questions, it must 
not be supposed that Hermann had not really studied them, 
for he had a strong inclination towards metaphysics, and had 
made himself so thoroughly master of the philosophy of Kant, 
as to be able to give two courses of lectures upon it before 
the Leipsic unfversity. The mind of Hermann was extremely 
logical, and he felt. himself obliged to go to the bottom of 
every subject into which he commenced an enquiry. He 
knew how to distinguish between thinking and feeling, 
between knowing and believing, and he claimed entire 
freedom from authority in scientific investigations. Those 
who were best acquainted with him have declared that he 
appreciated faith in its own sphere, and reverenced what 
was holy; but that he invariably acted in accordance with 
his own strong sense of duty, which is in fact the basis of 
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‘the Kantian philosophy. We are so little accustomed in 
England to the study of religious philosophy, or indeed of 
philosophical systems at all, that a mind like that of Godfrey 
Hermann cannot easily Be understood in this country. The 
English intelligence rarely carries out any principle to its © 
legitimate consequences ; it is governed less by logic than 
by rhetoric ; and so it happens that so many questions of 
vital importance are kept floating about in a transition state. 
Whether Hermann was labouring in the field of language, 
or of metaphysics, the single object of his research was truth, 
and the conclusions which he arrived at were adopted by 
him in the spirit of complete self-denial, and conscientious 
devotion. - 

The year 1847 opened with rumours that a better consti- 
tution than that of the provincial states was about to be 
established in Prussia, and on the 8rd of February a royal 
ordinance actually appeared creating what was called ‘an 
‘united dict’ to be formed by the amalgamation of the eight 
provincial diets of the monarchy into one legislative body, 
and to which, as already mentioned, were to be referred for 
deliberation all new loans, taxes, and imposts, and all new 
laws affecting the relations of persons and property through- 
out the kingdom. The King opened the ‘united diet’ in 
Berlin on the 11th of April with an extempore speech from 
the throne, which, as it had not been written out for their 
perusal, was as great a novelty to his ministers as it was 
to the assembly. He treated the new legislature as a happy 
and efficacious medium between the old notion of provincial 
states and the modern theory of a representative body 
governing by majorities. ‘Prussia,’ said the King, ‘has 
become strong by the sword. As in the field, so must the 
politieal course of Prussia be guided by one will. No power 
on earth shall force me to change the natural relations 
between pyince and people into conventional or constitutional 
ones, nor Will I ever consent that between God in heaven 
and this country, a written paper, like a second providence, 
shall intrude itself, to govern us by its paragraphs, and 
substitute them for the old sacred feeling of loyalty.’ Pro- 
ceeding in this style, His Majesty condemned the bad fruits 
produced by modern liberalism in church and state, declaring 
emphatically,— I, and my house, we will serve the Lord!’ 

It may easily be imagined that the juste miliew which 
Frederic William IV believed himself to have hit upon, 
satisfied neither the reactionary nor the movement party. 
An amgndment to the address proposed by Count Arnim 
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was nearly carried against the government, and it soon 
becaine evident that there did not exist either in the united 
diet, or out of doors, the expected measure of gratitude and 
confidence towards the crown. The scheme was in fact a 
failure, and in less than three years afterwards the King 
was forced to eat his own words, and to give to his people 
that very ‘written piece of paper, with paragraphs, under 
the name of a constitution,’ against the introduction of which 
he had so emphatically protested. ° 

Richard Cobden was making a continental tour this 
summer, and was féted at many places. At Leipsic there 
were no means of getting up a free-trade demonstration, but 
at, Hamburgh one was prepared on a large scale, and I went 
there to take part in the proceedings. The dinner given 
to Cobden was attended by above six hundred persons, M. 
Ruperti, president of the Hamburgh board-of-trade, in the 
chair. As all the Hamburgh merchants understood English. 
Cobden’s speech was perfectly intelligible, and very well 
received. It struck me there were a number of vulgarisms 
in it, such as this:—‘ What, gentlemen, shall I answer to 
arguments of such a kind? Why, I will tell the protectionists 
that their reasoning is neither fish, nor flesh, nog good red 
herring!’ But his eloquence was simple, and‘ at times 
felicitous. Adverting to a tower of about three hundred 
feet high which formed a part of the new water-works 
erected by the engineer Lindley, Cobden said that at first 
he declined the recommendations made to him to mount the 
tower for the sake of the view, believing it to be out of his 
power in his weak state of health; but on. being further 
persuaded he at last resolved to try, and succeeded without 
much difficulty in reaching the top. ‘So, gentlemen,’ he 
added, ‘it was with the corn-laws. Ten years ago few people 
believed that it was possible by any amount of exertion to 
obtain their repeal; but by resolution and perseyerance we 
accomplished our object, nevertheless.’ 

The great charm about Cobden was his earnestness of 
purpose, and singleness of character. He was not an ac- 
tomplished man, and seemed to me to know little about 
continental politics. He talked with me about a pet scheme 
which he had of establishing universal peace by means of 
treaties between the great powers to which the smaller states 
should afterwards be invited to accede. I reminded him of 
the various projects which had been started with a similar 
object during the last hundred _ years, particularly that of 
the great German philosopher Kant, all which projegts were 
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open to the objection that any power which felt itself aggrieved 
might at any time withdraw from the pacific treaty, ind 
thereby provoke the very state of war it was intended to 
preclude. THe still thought however that treaties providing 
for the settlement of international disputes by arbitration 
would be a great moral security for universal peace. I hinted 
to Cobden that the French nation had been and would con- 
tinue to be the real disturber of European tranquillity, and 
that there was little danger from any other quarter, In 
this view he did not scem to concur, attaching a high value 
to the cordial alliance between France and England, and 
confiding in the good intentions of the citizen-King who 
then occupied the French throne. - 
The death of Felix Mendelssohn, whose spirit departed afte 
a short struggle on the 2nd of November, cast a gloom over 
Leipsic and the whole musical world. He was in his thirty- 
ninth year, and had a charming wife, the daughter of a pastor, 
and a young family. For about twelve years he had been 
the director of the celebrated Leipsic concerts, which under 
him had even added to the high reputation they had acquired 
during the lapse of a century. The Mendelssohns were our 
near neighbgurs, and we occasionally met them in society. 
One could ‘not but be struck with his brilliant talents, his 
deep feeling, and a certain nobility of character which dis- 
tinguished him. He was looked up to almost as a father by 
a number of rising young artists, and was always ready to 
promote their advancement. I remember hearing him sound 
the praises of Joachim, then a boy in a jacket, and foretell 
that he would become the first violinist in Germany,—a 
prophecy which did not require many years to bring about : 
its accomplishment. The Mendelssohns lived in great inti- 
macy with the Frege family, one member of whom (Livia 
Frege) interested him much as a Firtuosin of the first order. 
Felix Mendelssohn was born a Jew, and was converted to 
the reformed, or calvinistic, confession, His grandfather 
was the philosopher Moses Mendelssohn, autho? of ‘ Phadon,’ 
or discourses on the immortality of the soul; and his. father 
was a wealthy banker at Berlin. He had not therefore to 
struggle against want, nor did he ever regard his art as 
a means of subsistence. His genius was precocious. At 
eight: years old he was already a master, and at fifteen he 
had published the famous quartettes dedicated to Goethe, 
which still rank among the best of his compositions. The 
beautiful overture to the ‘Midsummer Night’s Dream’ was 
written ip his seventeenth year. This and his other two 
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overtures,—the ‘Hebrides’ and the ‘Fair Melusina,’ as well 
as his ‘Songs without words,’ are sufficiently known in 
English musical circles. His opera of the ‘Marriage of 
Gamacho’ was less successful, but his two great oratorios, 
“St. Paul,’ and ‘Elias, are noble monuments of his splendid 
powers. They are highly scientific, and’ cannot easily be 
comprehended by persons like myself, whose musical sense 
has been little cultivated, though their merit has been ac- 
knowledged by the most competent judges in and out of 
Germany. Mendelssohn, though not exactly a follower of 
Sebastian Bach, was said to have taken some ideas from 
that great master, and he rescued Bach’s passion-music 
from the oblivion in which it had long lain, and brought 
it out anew to the delight of the Berlin academy, since 
which it has frequently been performed (usually on Good- 
Friday) in the churches of Leipsic and other German towns. 
Bach has been said sometimes to be an eminently protestant 
composer. At all events, that great master was undoubtedly 
a good lutheran, and a pious man, Whether the composer 
of ‘St. Paul’ has indicated in that oratorio anything of the 
spirit of the reformation, is best known to musical critics, 
It was Baron von Bunsen’s opinion that Mendelssohn alone 
was competent to express in. measures that great religious 
movement. He however had nothing sectarian in his nature, 
and some of his church-music, for instance his ‘Tu es Petrus,’ 
are quite in the spirit of catholic orthodoxy. Altogether 
I cannot but lament that his premature death deprived 
me of opportunities of knowing more of the highly-refined 
mind of that. talented and excellent man. His musical com- 
positions will long survive him. His private character may 
be in some sort estimated from the collections of his letters 
published after his decease by his brother and son’. 


1 'Reise-Briefe von Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy aus den Jahren 1830 bis 
1882, herausgegeben von Paul Mendelssohn-Barthoidy.’ Leipz“, 1832. * Briefe 
aus Gen Jahren 1833 bis 1847, von Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, herausgegeben 
von Paul Mendelssohn-Bartholdy in Berlin und Dr.Car] Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
in Heidelberg.’ Leipzig, 1863. 
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CHAPTER V. 


Leipsic. The rising in Germany of 1848. The Frankfort Parliament. 
The Archduke John. Bunsen. Cardinal Wiseman. Sir Edmund 
Lyons, The insurrection in Saxony. William von Humboldt, Hesse- 
Cassel. The Dresden conferences. Weimar. . 


Tue year 1848 opened calmly, and few could have anti- 
cipated the revolutionary movement which before its close 
had rudely shaken so many of the European thrones, In 
Germany it was the inevitable result of the system of exces- 
sive restrictions upon the people which the German sovereigns 
had followed since the reconstitution of the nation as a 
federal body at the peace of 1815. The German nation was, 
to say the least, sufficiently intelligent to govern itself in a 
coustitutional manner, and it felt itself deprived of the 
requisite’ degree of constitutional liberty in consequence of 
the provisions of the so-called final act of the diet, dated the 
15th of May, 1820, and founded upon the resolutions passed 
on the 20th of September in the previous year by the 
famous ministerial congress at Carlsbad. The nation more- 
over ardently desired unity,—‘ das ganze Deutschland soll es 
sein!” and that wish had been effectually frustrated by the 
tenor of the federal act signed at Vienna on the 8th of June, 
1815. The Germanic diet had become a bye-word for its 
inefficiency, and its incompatibility with public opinion. It 
was in fact {he instrument by which the political system of 
Prince Metternich was maintained in Germany durind a 
period of three-and-thirty years. 

The events cf the month of March are known to every 
one. I venture to insert here a few extracts from my 
private journal by way of illustration of those exciting 
times. 

1848.—January 11th.—Went to Dresden to a court ball. 
The King asked me how I liked the Leipsie people? saying 
they were formerly a contented class, and he wished them 
still to be so. I answered that the Leipsickers seemed very 
well off; ghat there was then no political agitation going on, 
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and all appeared perfectly quiet. ‘I hope so,’ replied the 
King; ‘I trust we have returned to quiet times.’ 

January 14th.—Dined at Henry I, Count Reuss’s (who 
resides at Leipsic). Met the four Princesses of Schleswig- 
Holstein,—fat, fair, and forty,—daughters of the deceased 
Prince Emilius, and cousins of Duke Christian, the head of 
the family. The ladies spoke warmly for the cause of the 
duchies, and against the pretensions of the Danish king 
get hold of the succession. One of them asked me if I did 
not think Lord Palmerston would be disposed to help them., 
T said I hoped so. Count Reuss observed what a fine fellow 
Lord Palmerston was, and that he would have been a very 
handsome man but for the loss of his eye. I protested 
against this assumption, declaring Lord P. had two as good 
eyes as anybody present. But Count Reuss persisting, 
and one of the ladies having heard the same story, it was 
carried against me, and the party separated, I regret to 
say, in the firm belief that my officiat chief was a one-eyed 
minister. 

January 16th.—The hereditary Grand-duke of Oldenburgh, 
who is studying at the university, and his governor, Colonel 
Strauss, spent the evening with us. “We talked of English 
history. None of the party admired Queen Elizabeth, an 
our guests seemed full of sympathy for Mary Stuart, whose 
cause Schiller has so successfully reeommended to Germany 
in his celebrated tragedy. The young Prince said, ‘For my 
part, I only look at her misfortunes.’ Colonel Strauss has 
made a large collection of the hair of remarkable persons, 
and considers it as an indication of character. He was sur- 
prised to find so many dark-haired persons in England, 
inasmuch as light hair was one of the characteristics of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, and there are still many fair-haired 
persons among the population of the coasts where the Anglo- 
Saxon invaders chiefly descended. ry 

February 2%th.—Sunday. Ball at the Director of the 
circle, M. de Broizem’s. Everybody talking about the 
rumour of an insurrection in Paris. M. Brockhaus brought 
the latest newspaper, which was read aloud to the company. 

February 28th.—News of Louis-Philippe’s abdication. I 
rejoice at his fall and at that of Guizot, who with all his 
professions of high moral principles has been the subservient 
tool of the King’s selfish schemes. Thiers would have been 
a more national minister; he knows France well, and has 
shewn great skill in managing the Chambers. 

February 29th.—The movement in Paris is a revolution. 
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The Orleans family expelled, a provisional government 
established, and a republic evidently impending. Accounts 
very brief and unsatisfactory, the railway between Paris 
and Brussels being broken up. What will be the conse- 
quences in Germany and other parts of Europe, in Italy 
above all? . 

March Ist.—The Grand-duke of Oldenburgh, apprehending 
troubles, has sent for his son from Leipsic, and the ball 
about to be given by the young prince is therefore postponed. 

March 8th.—During the past week great excitement in 
Saxony, and in all the German states. A general move- 
ment demanding of the governments constitutional reforms, 
Leipsic in a very disturbed state, the King refusing to 
comply with the universal wish for the removal of the censor- 
ship of the press. 

March 9th_—The Saxon government gives in with a bad 
grace, and abolishes the censorship. Read Lamartine’s 
circular on the foreign policy of France. It makes pacifie 
professions, but surely the declaration that France repudiates 
the treaties of 1815 is full of danger. Yet Guizot said nearly 
the same thing after the Cracow affair. 

March 12th.—Sunday. Had a dinner-party, and every- 
body talked politics, of which they used to be very shy. 
There is to be a meeting of patriotic men at Frankfort in 
order to prepare the way for a German parliament. 

March 16th.—Serious riots in Vienna, and continued 
agitation in those states where the governments have not 
complied with the popular demands. It looks as if’ the 
Germans would be greater gainers than the French by the 
revolutionary movement. 

March 17th.—The new Saxon administration, in which 
Braun is premier, and Von der Pfordten, late professor at 
Leipsic, minister for foreign affairs, has begun by granting 
in a lump the libery of the press and everything else desired 
by the people. Leipsic illuminated in’ copsequence.* In 
Vienna the people have succeeded; free press, dismissal of 
Metternich, and a constitution. 

March 20th.—Serious disturbances in Berlin for some days 
past. A sharp conflict between the soldiery and the people. 
The King has given in so far as to concede freedom of the 
press (though less fully than in other states), a change of 
ministry, and a national guard. But he might have done 
this earlier instead of waiting till blood had been shed. 

March 22nd.—Leipsic illuminated for the second time on 
account of the military taking the oath to the constitution. 
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The conflict in Berlin has been very bloody ; several hundred 
lives lost. Public opinion seems more and more in favour of 
a German parliament. Prussia is the chief difficulty, but. the 
Western states threaten, if she still refuses, to proclaim a 
federative republic. 

March 23rd.—The reformers are sanguine enough to believe 
that the effeet of the Berlin barricades of the 18th and 19th 
instant will be to annihilate the military system of Prussia, 
and to lead eventually to a national militia instead of a 
standing army in all the German states. The quiet times 
which have existed since I first knew Germany are entirely 
gone, and politica] agitation is the order of the day. It must 
end in democratic institutions, perhaps like those of the 
United States of America; yet the monarchical principle will 
not be lightly given up. 

March 31st.—The meeting of a self-elected preliminary 
congress (Vorparlement) at Frankfort, in order to organize 
the intended national parliament, concentrates the public 
attention. It is to be chosen by the universal suffrage of all 
male adults of unblemished character. Every one now wears 
the German colours,—black, red, and gold,—and talks of war 
as if it were really approaching. But in what shape is it to 
come? Has France any means of assisting the Prussian 
Poles in Posen, and the Austrian Poles in Gallicia, both of 
whom have begun an insurrection? and will she really be 
disposed to risk a general war for the restoration of the 
Polish state? or will Russia interpose to prevent the constitu- 
tional development of Germany? These and other vague 
surmises are naturally produced by the critical times in whieh 
we are living. 

April Ist.-Went to Hanovet. The German flag flying 
everywhere, and nothing but politics talked of. In this little 
kingdom the agitation has Leen less violent than elsewhere, 
and the King will of course concede as little as.he can. A 
nat®nal constiguent assembly is to be summoned at Frankfort 
for the first of May,—one member to every 50,000 of the 
population. 

April 5th.—The peasantry have burnt Prince Schénburg’s 
castle at Waldenburg. He had done a great deal for the 
inhabitants of his territory, but the peasants continued sub- 
ject to some burthens from which in other parts of Saxony 
they had been freed. In several parts of Germany the 
peasantry have risen against the nobility as they did in 
France before the first revolution ; have destroyed the game 
in the forests; and have committed other acts of hostility 
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against the owners of the large estates. The German peasant 
(Bauer), though not untaught, is an obstinate wrong-headed 
man, and has shewn himself disposed for mischief since the 
political movement began. 

April 25th.—-Reeceived from Bunsen his well-timed pam- 
phlet on the Schleswig-Holstein question. The Germans 
are clearly in the right, the two duchies being constitutionally 
inseparable, and the attempt to incorporate Schleswig with 
Denmark is therefore’ unjustifiable. 

May 2nd.—The Saxon minister of the interior has just 
published a proclamation, calling upon the inhabitants to 
extirpate the cock-chafers. The wits say that by eock-chafers 
the enemies of German unity are really intended. 

May 18th.—Constituent assembly opened at Frankfort. 
The programme is for an unitary constitution with an 
hereditary emperor. 

June 13th.—Stept last night on the Great Winterbere 
mountain in Saxon Switzerland. Heat 25° R., and so still 
that we distinctly heard the firmg in Prague, caused by the 
conflict between the troops and the Czech population, who are 
in an excited state throughout Bohemia. 

July 10.—The Archduke John, administrator of the German 
empire (Leichsverweser), came to Leipsic on his way to Frank- 
fort, and was entertained at a public breakfast in a tent. He 
is sixty-six years of age, a tall figure, with a fine bald forehead, 
and wore a sky-blue uniform. Before entering the breakfast- 
tent he stood in the burning sun, with his hat off, to receive 
presentations, and we all stood round him bareheaded, at the 
risk of a coup de soleit. He said to me, ‘I was in England 
thirty years since. I hope your countrymen are still the 
friends of Germany.’ I answered, ‘I was sure that the 
English Government and people would never forget their old 
alliance with both Austria and Prussia during the great 
war.’ He then enquired how long I had been at Leipsic, 
and what w&s my previous office, and passed on to one of my 
colleagues. sa : 

The election of the Archduke John to the high office of 
Reichsverweser is looked upon as a successful stroke of 
Austrian policy. His character and abilities quite entitle 
him to such a distinction. Although his military career was 
not very fortunate, he did much for improving the organ- 
ization of the Austrian army, and was long: director-general 
of the engineering and artillery corps, as well as of the 
engineering-academy at Vienna. He has patronized learning 
and science; is permanent rector of the university of Inn- 
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spruck ; and has founded the college at Gratz, named after 
him the Johkanneum. He possesses a thorough knowledge 
of the Tyrol, and of the Carinthian and Styrian alps, and has 
encouraged naturalists and artists to extend, by their deserip- 
tions, the acquaintance of the public with those mountain- 
lands. The morganatic marriage of the archduke, in 1828, is 
said to have been a very happy one. His wife was the 
daughter of a simple postmaster at Meran, and by her excel- 
Jent conduct has secured universal respect. The archduke’s 
favourite country residence is the Brandhof in the Styrian 
mountains, on the road trodden by thousands of pilgrims 
annually on their way to the famous shrine of Maria-Zell. 
The wife has been ennobled as Baroness de Brandhof,—the son 
as Count de Meran. It is said that, so long as the archduke 
is Reichsverweser, his wife will take precedence of all other 
ladies in the empire, but I have not heard that the Queen of 
Prussia is willing to submit to such a pretension. 

July, August.—Spent several weeks at the baths of Késen, 
and saw frequently the reigning Prince (Henry LXVIJ) and 
Princess of Reuss-Schleitz. The latter is a clever woman, and 
interested in politics, She thought it would be much best for 
the petty,German princes to be mediatized, but did not like 
the thought of its being done violently. Strong symptoms 
of political reaction in Prussia, and doubts whether the army 
would acknowledge the Reichsverweser. In Saxony the troops 
have acknowledged him at parades ordered for that purpose, 
but in Prussia the intended parades have not taken place. 

August 24th.—Robert Blum has been at Leipsic, for which 
eity ‘he is deputy in the Frankfort parliament, and made 
several public speeches, vindicating the conduct of himself 
and his party. He is self-educated, having been formerly a 
working tinman, and afterwards money-taker at the theatre. 
He possesses considerable oratorical talents. 

September 18th.—The Frankfort parliament has been very 
reluctant to ratify the armistice between Prussia ard Denmark 
in the Schleswig-Holstein war, signed at Malmo on the 26th 
ult., and at first suspended the return of the troops. It has 
at length aecepted the armistice by a small majority. The 
impossibility of forcing Prussia to continue the war has led to 
this result, for it is clear that the Prussian government was 
not authorized to make the terms which it did. : 

September 20th.—The acceptance of the armistice by the 
parliament has caused wider disturbances at Frankfort. The 
mob denounced the majority of the assembly as traitors, and 
a serious confliet took place between the people and the 
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Prussian and Hessian troops. Two of the deputies, Prince 
Lichnowsky and General Auerswald, have been brutally 
murdered. The central power is doing its best to suppress 
the insurrection, but seems to have no easy task. 

September 27th.—Visit from Hibner, Austrian consul- 
general, to take leave. He has been imprisoned for several 
months of this summer at Milan, where he was sent by Prince 
Schwarzenberg on a special mission. He speaks with much 
anxiety about the state of affairs in Hungary. 

October 16th.—Vienna has been the ‘scene of another 
revolutionary movement, caused by the wish of the people to 
prevent the Austrian troops from being sent against the 
Hungarians. The minister of war, Latour, and General Bredy 
have been assassinated. The Emperor has fled from Schénbrunn 
to Olmiitz, and the diet bas declared itself permanent, 

October 31st.—Inauguration of the rector of the university 
of Leipsic, who for the first time made his speech in German 
instead of Latin, and was not accompanied by a royal com- 
missioner. 

November 2nd.—The contest in Vienna has at length 
terminated, the imperial troops under Prince Windischgratz, 
Jellachich, and Auersperg, being in possession of the city. 
A Hungarian army sent to assist the insurgents has been 
repulsed, : 

November 10th.—Robert Blum has been shot at Vienna 
by order of the Austrian commander, for taking part in the 
insurrection. He undoubtedly risked a great, deal in leaving 
his post at Frankfort to fight in the streets of Vienna against 
the Austrian government, which was doubtless rejoiced to 
have an opportunity to get rid of so dangerous an instrument 
of the revolution. “On receipt of the news of Blum’s death, 
the Leipsic mob attacked the Austrian consulate, and tore 
down the shield with the imperial arms. The acting-consul, 
M. Griiner, had just time to escape and to deliver his archives 
to me for safe custody. . 


> 


The following letter received at this time from the Prussian 
minister Bunsen, who was working in London with unwearied 
devotion for the German cause, could not but be gratifying 
to me :— 

‘4, Carlton Terrace, Nov. 8, 1848. 
‘ My pear Mr. Warp, 

‘ I owe you as many apologies as thanks, which is saying a 

great dgal. You have sent me two very kind letters, and you 
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and Mrs. Ward have been all-kinducss to our dear ——~—. 
But in this deluge all private correspondence is interrupted. 
I now take a quiet moment to express to you all my and my 
wife’s thanks, and farther to say, that it was quite a r¢fresh- 
ment to me to see you, almost the only English agent, take so 
warm and so open a part in our Danish controversy. I can 
tell you, that your reports have not been thrown away; that 
they have been read with the highest interest in exalted 
quarters, and that they have done much to counterbalance the 
Danish bias in the Government. Will the Danes at last 
understand constitutional rights and a fait accompli, accom- 
plished by their stubborn love of oppression, for its own sake ? 
Alas for them! the time is past to govern provinces against 
their will; or rather, God be thanked that the time is past! 
They now want them to sail under the Danish flag, I know 
also that you always have nobly advocated the great German 
cause—the cause of the German Fatherland—and also in this 
respect your reports have been influential. I will now tell 
you very confidentially, that Gagern’s speech, (on the two 
Germanic constitutions, that of the Union or Empire, without 
Austria, and that of the Confederation with Austria,) has made 
an immense effect here on the Government. Cowley behaves 
nobly ; he has identified himself with Gagern’s plan, and is 
highly approved here. The view they here take is this :— 

‘There is imminent danger of European war, by the 
almost certain Presidency of Louis Napoléon. 

«Germany must therefore be constituted without delay. 

‘This can only be done, if Austria is given time to recon- 
struct herself, and retain undivided power over the whole. 

© They are most anxious this should be carried into effect. 
T am of the same opinion. + 

‘I wish dear Vetter Michel was a little more of a quick 
politician. He seems not yet to understand it. But he will 
by and by. 

© Qur Berlin affairs are deplorable in the eyes of the world. 
I, of course, deefly /ament the prostration of Government, the 
inaptitude of the Chamber, the servitude into which Berlin 
has fallen; but I am sure it will come right without blood, 
although not without a contest with the Red Republie. I 
agree so far with Pfuel, that it was well to make his peace 
with the Chamber first, and then give rope to the Democrats 
to hang themselves; but I think he had since excellent oppor- 
tunities of dissolving the Chamber, or bring them to reason 
by exerting the power of Government against the Wéhler 
(agitators) in the streets. Kichmann’s proclamatiog comes 
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rather late, and coincides iJl with Brandenburgh’s appointment, 
which is, of course, a sad mistake, and could not stand. 

‘T have often spoken to Lord Palmerston about you. First 
I wanted him to send you to Holstein as Commissioner, but 
he had fixed his mind on Hodges, whom I, of course, per= 
horresco.” YT should wonder, if he should not soon see the 
necessity of sending you to Frankfort or Vienna. I have 
often told him that the enemy is at Vienna, The commercial 
question must soon be agitated. They have confidence in 
Duckwitz, but they ought to have a person who would enter 
more into the detail of the questions, and speak with the 
influential people in parliament. 

‘ We had hoped to be able to see something of Mrs. Ward, 
but she did not leave us her direction: we otherwise should 
have tried _to tempt her to spend some days with us in the 
country. We have taken Totteridge Park, near Barnet, twelve 
miles from my house, for two years, and my family live there, 
with the exception of the parliamentary season. “Perhaps we 
may be more fortunate another time. . 

‘I prepare a complete work on the principles according 
to which the Constitution of the United States ought to be 
applied to us. Those principles are xo¢ understood. Every- 
body thinks he can arrange an Union as he likes. Perhaps 
you have seen my second letter, ‘But I shall soon treat the 
matter ex professo, for the definitive arrangement. Count 
Donhoff is (or was) on the best terms with Frankfort. 

‘ Believe me, my dear Mr. Ward, 
‘ Ever yours faithfully, 
. «© Bunsen.’ 


— The disturbed state of Berlin referred to in the above letter 
was indeed sufficiently alarming. The city was declared in a 
state of siege. The King had adjourned the Prussian con- 
stituent assembly, and ordered the transfer of its sittings from 
Berlin to Brandenburgh. The assembly having: refised to 
comply with the royal mandate, it was dissolved by force and 
the president was carried out in his chair by the soldiers into 
the street. The King’s will however finally prevailed, and 
the assembly met about a fortnight afterwards in Branden- 
burgh cathedral. The Frankfort parliament protested against 
the adjournment; and it was observed that, if the King of 
Prussia had the right to adjourn or remove the assembly 
which had been summoned in order to frame a constitution 
for the Prussian monarchy, it would follow that the sovereigns 
of Gexmany, acting, together, might prorogue sine die the 
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Frankfort parliament, and so make the work of the Germanic 
constitution impossible. The administration of Count Bran- 
denburgh was very unpopular, and when the King soon after- 
wards dissolved the assembly at Brandenburgh, and without 
consulting that body issued a new constitution of his own 
framing, it must be admitted that the affairs of Prussia had 
reached a crisis of considerable danger both to the throne and 
the interests of the country. 

The abdication of the Emperor Ferdinand of Austria on the 
2nd December in favour of his nephew, Francis Joseph, gave 
an appearance of renewed vigour to the Austrian empire. 
The protocol of the abdication was prepared and signed by 
M. Hitbner. But the Hungarians refused to submit to the 
new reyime, denouncing as traitors all those who should 
recognise Francis Joseph as King of Hungary. The policy 
roferred to by Bunsen of Henry von Gagern, who had become 
imperial minister at Frankfort, was to exclude Austria from 
the scope of the intended constitution, and to make the rest 
of Germany a federal state (Bundesstaat), with the King of 
Prussia as Emperor at its head. But opinions were much 
divided upon the expediency of Gagern’s policy, and the party 
calling itself the great-German (gross deutsche) continued to 
work for the inclusion of the Austro-German provinces within 
the political limits of the German nation. The idea of 
uniting within one empire all those who speak the German 
tongue was a rather too grand one!, and is even now very far 
from realization. 


At the commencement of 1849 Germany was still without 
a constitution, and was distracted between the reactionaries 
and the democrats. France was a republic under the pre- 
sidency of a Bonaparte; Italy in commotion; the Pope in 
exile; the Russians on the German frontier and in the 
Tarkish principalities. The difficulties at Frankfort were 
very gweat. Austria insisted upon a confederation of states 
(Staatenbund), wWilst Gagern would not give up the point of 
a foderal state (Bundess/aat). Gagern shewed great tact in 
carrying a motion in the national parliament for leave to treat 
with Austria, and many of his supporters thought it possible 
to arrange a Bundesstaat within a Staatenbund, so that 
Austria might belong to the latter only. The Germanic 


' «So weit die deutsche Zunge klingt 
Und Gott im Himme! Lobe singt !” 


—‘ Das deutsche Vaterland.’ 
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constitution was in fact finally settled in the form of a Bundes- 
staat exclusive of Austria, and the negotiation with that power 
did not end in any practical result. The Bundesstaat failed 
principally on account of the King of Prussia’s refusal to 
aceept the imperial crown. 

The following letter from Lord Westmorland shews the 
impression made upon his mind by the then state of 
things :— 

* Berlin, January 5, 1849. 
* My pear Mr. Warp, 

‘T have received and forwarded the parcels you sent me 
for the foreign-office. I am glad to have heard of you, 
and I hope Mrs. Ward and yourself have been well during 
the last most eventful and disagreeable year, and that a more 
favourable prospect is opening to us all in the new year, of 
which I wish you both many happy returns. I learn from all 
sides that, the Saxon elections are as revolutionary as possible, 
(save Leipsic), a pretty instance of the total unfitness of the 
constituency to judge of what is required for the good and 
orderly government of their country. I am not at all assured 
that the same sort of result may not attend the elections in 
Prussia. There is, however, in this country the satisfaction 
of feeling that the army has so completely established its 
ascendency, that the disgraceful disorders of last summer and 
autumn cannot be reproduced. 

‘As to the central-power, I cannot guess how it is to 
hobble out of its high pretensions and nullity of power. A 
very wise institution for the whole of Germany might come 
out of it, but it must be brought about by a great deal of 
prudence, good sense, and discretion. 

© Believe me, very sincerely yours, 
{ WESTMORLAND.’ 


Towards the end of February the Saxon ministry of Rraun, 
von der Pfordten, &. was obliged to resign, being unable to 
manage the chambers chosen under the law of election intro-~ 
duced by the same ministers. The King determined to try 
a new administration composed chiefly of official men, the 
premier being Dr. Held, and the foreign minister the Baron 
de Beust, who afterwards played so important a part in the 
affairs of Saxony, the Germanic body, and the Austrian em- 
pire. The view taken by Mr. Forbes, then British minister 
at Dresden, of the position of the Saxon government, will be 
found ip his letter subjoined :— 
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To Mr. Warp. 


‘ Dresden, February 25, 1849. 
* My pear Sir, 


(After enclosing a document.) ‘The secret as to the change 
of ministers was well kept. It was determined on Monday 
evening, and Beust arrived on the Wednesday, but going to 
his mother’s, his coming did not transpire. The present ones 
cannot last. They are, generally speaking, unknown out of 
the sphere of their Jureaur, and Tzchirner has already declared 
the reception they have to expect from the chambers. The 
person designated for the war-department is Major Raben- 
horst of the artillery, now in Frankfort as military commis- 
sioner, a man of energy as well as of talent and sense, 
which latter qualities make people doubt his aceepting. Last 
Sunday Pfordten told me that in the course of the week he 
intended to declare in the proper quarter that he would no 
Jonger form part of a ministry with Oberlinder, but feared 
that he himself would be the victim. I told him then that I 
hoped such would be the case; that this would separate him 
in the eyes of the good public from one of his colleagues who 
was a radical, as from the remainder who were honest men 
but weak. I begged of him to avail of the first opportunity 
for his declaration, and not to lose sight of the certainty 
of re-becoming minister with other and stronger colleagues. 
M. de Carlowitz told a mutual friend that nothing would 
make him accept office as long as it was considered requisite 
to remain in the so-called voies /égales, in other words, that 
with the present law of elections he feels no good can result, 
and must have his hands unfettered as to altering it by forcible 
means. I tell you this in confidence, for I have reason to think 
he intended it to reach me. The King has been for some time 
in the greatest spirits without any one being able to guess the 
reason. He is an excellent man, but not fitted for the place 
in such stormy times. Georgi was the last who saw him, and 
remained more’than an hour. Of the new ministers I only 
know Beust and Ehrenstein. The former has talents, and 
the latter sense and routine ; he is married to an Uckermann. 
That Pfordten must and will come in again cannot be doubt- 
ful; but with these chambers no government can stand; and 
they are doubly furious because they had reckoned with cer- 
tainty upon a change of government being in favour of the 
radical party. : 

‘B. whom I have not seen for forty-eight hours has heard 
that there are going to be changes amongst ovr, foreign 
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ministers. This is probable. Madrid will have to be filled 
up, and Ponsonby cannot go on for ever; he is going on 79. 
Stratford Canning is evidently looking out for Vienna, and 
T did hear that Lord Howden was talked of for Spain. How 
I wish Lord P. would give me the Rio mission.? 
‘Remember me to Mrs. Ward. 
‘Very truly yours, 
‘Francis R, Forsus.’ 


I went to London in the following month, and had oppor- 
tunities of conversing with the Chevalier Bunsen, as well 
as with Baron Stockmar, about German polities. They both 
told me that our government had decided not to interfere with 
the question of the constitution, and would recognise the King 
of Prussia, as Emperor, if he should be duly chosen. This 
assurance was afterwards confirmed to me by Lord Palmerston 
himself, who talked to me on the subject at one of Lady Pal- 
merston’s assemblies; and, after making enquiries as to the 
state of public opinion in Germany, assured me that he should 
see with pleasure the clection of the King as Emperor, hoping 
it would be the means of calming the long-continued agitation, 
and of settling Germany in a constitutional way. Lord Bal- 
merston did not impose upon me any secrecy in regard to his 
opinion, but rather seemed to wish that it should be made 
generally known. It was indeed unfortunate that the King’s 
vacillation, and final refusal of the imperial crown, prevented 
the realization of the great and admirable constitutional work 
which had heen so carefully drawn up by the German parlia- 
ment, The best explanation is that the Prussian government 
did not then consider itself prepared for the war with Austria 
and her allies which was almost inevitable, and into which it 
was in fact driven seventeen years later. But it did not count 
enough upon the goodness of the cause, nor upon the value of 
the sympathy which it could not fail to secure by following 
the popular voice in so national a contest. 

Whilst I was in London I met at the hiatus of Mr., after- 
wards Sir, Benjamin Hawes, M.P., one Sunday evening Dr. 
Wiseman, afterwards cardinal and archbishop of Westminster. 
Understanding that I resided in Germany, he put some ques- 
tions to me as to the religious life of that country, and how 
far the late police movement was attributable to religious 
differences. I told him that the lutherans, among whom I 


1 Mr. Forbes was some years afterwards appointed minister at Rio Janeiro, 
Qut did not proceed thither on account of ill-health. 
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lived, took their religious duties far more easily than English 
protestants; that nobody went to church more than once a week, 
and many persons did not go to church more than once in 
several weeks. I considered the Germans a religious people, 
but they were unwilling to burthen themselves overmtch by 
services and forms, and that the learned men looked upon re- 
ligion chiefly from a philosophical point of view. I added 
that orthodox Jutheranism was on the decline, and that the 
rationalist divmes were gaining ground everywhere, Dr. 
Wiseman seemed thoroughly to understand German rational- 
ism, and alluded to the difficulties which the orthodox pro- 
testants must always have in finding a 70d oré. He mentioned 
Schleiermacher as one of the most consistent protestant theo- 
logians. As to the revolutionary movement, I said that its 
origin was purely political, and that it received its impulse 
from the overthrow of the monarchy in France, but that there 
was much religious discontent abroad, especially in Saxony, 
where the free communities (/reie Gemeinde) and the so-called 
German-catholics had made rapid progress. I had read 
attentively Dr. Wiseman’s able lectures on the doctrines of 
the catholic church, and would have gladly opened my whole 
mind to him, but had no suitable opportunity, nor did J ever 
again see him. His name and works enjoy a high reputation 
among the roman-catholies of Germany. 

On my way back to, Leipsic I stopped at Frankfort, and 
assisted at the important sitting of the German parliament i in 
St. Paul’s church on the 28th of March, when it was resolved 
to offer the imperial dignity to the King of Prussia. The 
votes for the motion were 290; the minority of 248 abstained 
from voting. Gagern, Radowitz, Mohl, Heckscher, Jahn, and 
all the léaders, were of course present. I had brought an 
introduction to M. Welcker of Baden, who a few days before 
had made a similar motion to offer the title of hereditary 
Emperor to the King of Prussia, and had lost it by a majority 
of tairty votes. M. Welcker gave me to understand that his 
motion was rather a speculation, and was intended to exercise 
a sort of moral compulsion upon the King’s mind, for his 
majesty had already distinctly refused to become Emperor. 
Gagern, however, and the other leaders were convinced of the 
necessity of submitting to the King a positive resolution of 
the assembly, and therefore they persisted in bringing the 
question to a second vote. The deputies who declined to vote 
either for Welcker’s motion, or for that made on the 28th, did 
so mostly because they thought the proceeding useless, and 
did not believe it possible to obtain the assent of Frederic 
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William IV. No doubt there were -many republicans among 
the dissentients, but Welcker thought they would have been 
too glad to hear of the King’s acceptance. After the allirmatory 
vote a deputation of the parliament went to Berlin with the 
offer of the imperial crown, and the King, as is well known, 
refused to accept it without’ the previous consent of the other 
German sovereigns. Those princes, however, made conditions 
which would have had the effect of nullifying the proposed 
Germanic constitution, and so the whole scheme came to 
nothing, and the work of the Frankfort parliament was vir- 
tually brought to an end, though it continued to linger on for 
some weeks longer. The mission of the assembly was a high 
and worthy one ; unfortunately its business was not well con- 
ducted, and much valuable time was lost in discussing ques- 
tions of no practical importance. The reformers omitted to 
strike when the iron was hot. If they had got their consti- 
tution ready in the summer of 1848, the force of the national 
opinion was then strong enough to have secured its adoption, 
and the assent of Frederic William IV could hardly have 
been doubtful. They gave another example of Goethe's oft 
repeated line, ‘Niemand versteht zu rechter Zeit!’ «No one 
understands a thing at the right time!’ 


During the last years of Louis-Philippe’s reign the intrigues 
of the French agents in Greece operated very injuriously to 
the working of the constitutional system, or of any fair and 
open government, in that ill-constructed and unfortunate 
kingdom, There was a French party, a Russian party, and 
an. English party there, the last professing its sole object to be 
to induce the Greek statesmen to place themselves above con- 
siderations of private interest, and to act in the right and 
Greek sense. Sir Edmund Lyons, then British minister at 
Athens, did his best, though with no great success, to counter- 
act the national demoralization ; and in pursuance of Lord 
Palmerston’s instructions, I assisted his efforts by a series‘ of 
articles in a German journal, exposing the abuses of M. 
Coletti’s administration, and the ill effeets resulting to the 
Greek state from the senseless proceedings of the court-cama- 
rilla. Sir Edmund Lyons was gratified at finding that any 


\ Warum ist Wahrheit fern und weit? 
Birgt sich hinab in tiefste (rriinde ? 
Niemand versteht zu rechter Zeit !— 
Wenn man zu rechter Zeit verstiinde, 
So wire Wahrheit nah und breit, 

Und wiire lieblich und gelinde.—Gorras. 
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German journal would speak out so plainly in the matter, 
inasmuch as the ‘Augsburgh Gazette’ and other influential 
papers were among the supporters of King Otho’s government. 
On leaving Athens for’a new post at Stockholm, he addressed 
to me the following letter :-— 


‘ Athens, March 19, 1849. 
‘My pear Sir, 

‘I cannot leave my present post without again begging you 
to accept my best acknowledgments for the efficient manner 
in which you have seconded my efforts to arrest the torrent of 
demoralization which threatens to inundate this poor country, 
nor without expressing a very sincere hope that my new des- 
tination may give me an opportunity of making your personal 
acquaintance. 

‘Pray consider me, 
‘My dear Sir, 
‘Yours faithfully, 
‘John Ward, Tsq. ‘Epmunp Lyons.’ 


About the middle of April Sir Edmund called upon me at 
Leipsic in the course of his journey northwards, and we had a 
long conversation about Greek affairs. He said that after 
living thirteen years at Athens he could not leave it without 
some regret, but expressed himself as thoroughly disgusted 
by the general corruption and mendacity which pervaded 
all classes of persons in that country, nor did he look to the 
future of Greece as at all hopeful. He denounced King Otho 
as béte,—a compound of inbecility and wrong-headedness,— 
the real ruler being the Queen Amelia (an Oldenburgh 
princess), whose feelings were more Russian than anything 
else, and who was surrounded by a camarilla working for the 
private objects of themselves and their friends, without any 
regard to the real interests of the nation. He described the 
Queen as a fine, spirited woman, who looked very handsome 
ineher Greek costume, but was very prejudiced and narrow- 
minded. That she had no children was deeply lamented 
by herself, and by every one who looked at the importance of 
the succession being settled. I remarked that Greece had 
always been under two disadvantages,—first, that the new 
kingdom was too small; and second, that the Greeks were 
not fitted for the constitution granted to them, or indeed for 
any representative constitution. Under an_ enlightened 
despotism there would have been a better chance of im- 
proving their morals, as well as their physical condition. Sir 
Edmund admitted there was some truth in my remarks, Typt 
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said, ‘We cannot now go backwards and abrogate the con- 
stitution ; theve is nothing else to be done than to insist upon 
its being fully and fairly earried out;’ and this has been 
in fact the consistent language of the British cabinet. At 
that period the future of the Greek kingdom appeared gloomy 
enough ; but we could not anticipate that it was destined 
so soon to encounter the attack of a hostile flect, nor that 
the Bavarian dynasty was fated in the course of a few 
years to expulsion from the throne it had so unworthily 
filled. 


The following are continued extracts from my private 
journal :— 


April 28th, 1849.—Of the small German states twenty- 
eight have given their adhesion to the Frankfort constitution 
with a Prussian emperor, whilst Prussia herself still holds 
back. The second Prussian chamber voted acceptance and was 
in consequence dissolved by the King. The King of Wiirtem- 
berg was obliged to give in, and proclaim the constitution ; 
the Kings of Hanover and Saxony have refused, and dis- 
solved their chambers. 

May 3rd.—An insurrection in Dresden in consequence of 
the King’s refusal to accept the constitution. A bloody con- 
flict between the Saxon military and the people. The King, 
Queen, and royal family have fled for safety to the fortress of 
Konigstein on the Elbe. 

May 5th.—A provisional government, composed of MM. 
Tzchirner, Heubner, and Todt, has established itself in Dresden, 
declaring that the King had abdicated. An insurrectionary 
movement in Leipsic also, and barricades placed across the 
principal streets. 

May 7th.—Fighting all last night in Leipsic, during which 
several leading citizens were killed. A scene of devastation 
this morning, the populace having pulled down the fair-boodhg 
to make barricades. The town-council, not knowing whether 
to recognise the provisional government or not, has placed 
the town under the protection of the central power at 
Frankfort. 

May 9th.—Dresden, having been bombarded for three 
days by Prussian troops, has now surrendered, and the King’s 
government has been re-established. The firmness of M. de 
Beust has contributed very much to this result. The house 
of the British legation was uninjured, and was filled with 
valuable articles sent there for safe custody by the inhabitants 
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of Dresden. Mr. Forbes did not leave the house during the 
whole time of the bombardment. 

May 16th.—Gagern has resigned, and all is in confusion at 
Frankfort. The Prussian deputies to the parliament have 
been withdrawn, and the King of Prussia has notified his 
intention to establish another constitution for Germany, based 
upon that of Frankfort, but with such amendments as shall 
have been agreed to by the German governments. 

May 31st.—Passing through Magdeburgh on my return 
from an excursion to the Harz mountains, I learned the 
publication of the so-called Three Kings’ constitution, dated 
the 26th instant, in which the Kings of Prussia, Saxony, and, 
Hanover offer to the country a new federal constitution, and 
invite the other German sovereigns to accede thereto, Talk- 
ing about this with M. Unruh, late president of the Prussian 
parliament, and a decided democrat, he laughed at the new 
scheme as a mere subterfuge, saying that Prussia had been 
duped by Bavaria, and that there would now probably be 
three groups in Germany, viz. :—the Three Kings’ Alliance,— 
Austria and Bavaria,—and the Western States. 

Found on reaching home that the Frankfort parliament, 
which has dwindled down to a mere rump, has adjourned to 
Stuttgardt. Professor Albrecht, who was one of the com- 
mittee of jurists charged to prepare the Frankfort constitu- 
tion, remarked to, me how striking had been the fall of that 
parliament in the national estimation, and how miserably it 
had managed its affairs. 

July 6th.—The hereditary Prince Ernest of Saxe-Alten- 
burgh, who is studying here, and his tutor Baron de Bielefeld, 
spent the evening with us. ‘The prince is a young man of 
twenty-two, amiable and intelligent. As to German politics, 
he said his father was an adherent of Prussia, and would 
be sure to follow the same line. He was learning English, 
and said jokingly he would go to England and marry an 
Apglish wife. «Why not,’ he added, ‘the Princess Mary of 
Cambridge ? she will soon be old enough.’ He liked to hear 
about English society and manners, and asked many questions 
on the subject. He had learned mathematics and other 
things requisite in a military career, but did not know either 
Latin or Greek. He enters willingly into our Leipsie society. 

[At this time the prince’s uncle, Duke Joseph, reigned in 
Saxe-Altenburgh. He soon afterwards resigned in favour 
of his brother, Duke George, who, dying in 1858, the ducal 
crown devolved upon Prince Ernest, as his elder son. Duke 
Jésenh left r6 can. but four danehters cna at wham hesame 
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Queen of Hanover, another Grand-duchess of Oldenburgh, 
and the: third a Russian Grand~duchess, under the name of . 
» Alexandra-Josephouna, wife of the Grand-duke Constantine. ] 
August 28th.—This day, being the hundredth anniversary 
of Goethe’s birth, was celebrated as a national festival here, 
and throughout Germany. An exhibition of autographs, 
drawings, and other remains of the great poet was publicly 
made; and a commemoration held in the azéa of the univer- 
sity, when Professor Jahn delivered a good speech on Goethe’s 
youthful years passed at Leipsic.1 Saw Hymout at the theatre, 
with a prologue and fad/eaux in honour of the day. 
. We spent the morning at the village of Schleussig, and 
there talked to the old postillion Grabel, who conducted 
Napoleon I during the four days of the battle of Leipsic 
in 1813. He told us some confused stories of the Emperor’s 
movements, his mind being rather impaired by old age and 
beer; yet there was a certain historical interest attached to 
him, and one cannot help liking to see a man who has stood 
by the side of 


‘The conqueror of thousand thrones, 
Who strewed our earth with hostile bones.’ 


October 8th.—Lady Jersey, and her pretty daughter Lady 
Clementina Villiers, came from Vienna, whee they had been 
visiting Prince and Princess Nicholas Esterhazy, the princess 
‘being Lady Jersey’s daughter. I took them through the fair 
then going on, and shewed them the picture-gallery. Lady 
Jersey was very indignant at the conduct of the Hungarian 
insurgents, and spoke of Louis Bathyani, who was afterwards 
executed, as well as of General Georgi and Kossuth, in no 
measured terms. We talked of the lower orders in Austria, 
whom she thought were the best people in the world, very 
religious and good church-goers? She said the number of 
religious sects in England was a great misfortune, and that 
the English church would have more influence if it was quite 
independent of the government, and authorized to dite 
its own affairs. Her ladyship went into a number of shops, 
and ordered a portfolio of prints and various other ‘articles to 
be sent her for inspection, but disappointed the tradesmen by 
buying nothing. The ladies went on next day to Hanover on 
a visit to their old friend King Ernest Augustus, who is 
approaching his eightieth year. 

October 14th.— Austria and Prussia have agreed upon a 


' Phis speech has been published in Goethe's ‘Briefe an Leipziger Freunde, 
herausgegeben ron Otto Jahn. Leipzig, 1849. 
pe 
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political arrangement under the name of an interim, to last 
until May Ist, 1850, transferring the central power to a 
federal commission, which must lead to the resignation of the 
Archduke John, as there is nothing left for him as Reichsver- 
weser to administer. The opinions of the liberal party are 
much divided in regard to the ‘Three Kings’ constitution.’ 
Gagern and other good men are for it, though it is certainly 
very different from what the nation hoped to obtain through 
the Frankfort parliament. 

November 22nd.—I wrote lately to Bunsen in London, 
stating my apprehensions that the ‘Three Kings’ consti- 
tution’ would not succeed, and that the Kings of Saxony and 
Hanover, who were really Austrian, would assuredly retire 
from it. His answer is that he cannot agree with me, and 
that nothing but the xucleus of a German Bundesstaat ean 
secure the future, and prevent a second bloody revolution. 
He adds, ‘The Kings of Saxony and Hanover are traitors to 
the country, and felones de se into the bargain. The day of re- 
tribution will come. The Germans are lambs, but not asses!’ 

December 26th.—Visit from the quakers Josiah and 
William Forster. These interesting men were travelling to 
Vienna in the midst of winter for the purpose of soliciting 
the concurrence of the imperial government in some farther 
measures for the suppression of the slave-trade. J asked one 
of them his opinion of the utility of the blockading squadron 
still maintained on the coast of Africa, although it was 
contended by Mr. Hutt, M.P., and other statesmen, that the 
operation of the squadron was in reality mischievous. Mr. 
Forster replied, ‘ My friend, how canst thou ask me so simple 
a question? Dost thou not know that we are against all 
blockades, and warlike operations of whatever description, 
both by sea and land? We are labouring to put an end 
to slavery by means of moral influence, and believe that 0 
wicked and unchristian a thing cannot last much longer 
ifjgpod men will only unite in raising their voices against 
its abominations.’ a 

1850. February 10th, Sunday.—Professor Harless and 
a party dined. He goes to Dresden as upper _court- preacher, 
and will be a loss to this university. He is likewise pastor of 
St. Nicholas, and an orthodox-lutheran, sticking fast to the 
Augsburgh confession and concordance book, and is in conse- 
quence not on the popular side as regards theology, but is 
a good preacher and draws hearers to his church. ‘There can 
be-no doubt that rationalism is gaining ground fast against 
lutheran orthodoxy. How eould it be otherwise? Those* 
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who have rebelled against ecclesiastical authority, merely to 
set up a new one of their own, must expect to be subverted in 
their turn by the spirit of discord which they have themselves 
let loose. 

April 29.—The parliament at Erfurt, which had been opened 
about a month since by General de Radowitz, and had accepted 
the ‘ Three Kings’ constitution,’ has been prorogued, with smal! 
prospect of its work being carried into practical effect. 

May 19, Whit Sunday.—Took my family to the baths of 
Oynhausen, near the Porta Westphalica. The warm salt- 
springs, of 264° R., are a powerful remedy for many diseases. 

Read William de Humboldt’s letters to a female friend 
(Charlotte Diede), lately published. The parties were old 
friends, almost lovers, whilst Humboldt was a student; and 
the lady having fallen into distress, renewed the acquaintance. 
They preferred venting their thoughts in correspondence to 
seeing each other, though nothing would have been easier. 
The book is valuable as giving a good insight into Hum- 
boldt’s private feelings. He was as great in morals and 
esthetics, as his brother Alexander was in the physical 
sciences. In one of his letters I note that he praises Bunsen, 
and his collection of hymns and prayers, observing, however, 
that the latter are inferior to the former. ‘The difference,’ 
he adds, ‘lies in the nature of the case. The prayers are 
chiefly intended for private devotion. Now, an individual 
praying requires no form. He pours himself out more natu- 
rally in the thoughts chosen, and connected by himself, before 
God, and scarcely requires words. True internal devotion 
knows no other prayer than that issuing from itself.’ With- 
out questioning the correctness of Humboldt’s view of private 
prayer, it by no means follows that a liturgy is not desirable 
to a public assembly of worshippers. The liturgy of the holy 
mass, for instance, 1s applicable to all the wants of mankind 
yy mind, body, and estate ; and the many fine litanies of the 
catholic church are comprehensive and suitable forms gf de- 
votien for christians who meet together to pray in comméh. 


The town of Cassel, capital of the former electorate of 
Hesse, used to be considered one of the pleasantest, residences 
in Germany. Situated on a rising ground, it commanded 
extensive views over the adjacent country, and its fine park 
(the Augarten) was an agreeable place of recreation for the 
inhabitants. One was struck with a sort of ruin called the 
Kattenburg, which was in fact the commencement of a vast 
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palace undertaken, some fifty years since, by one of the elector’s 
predecessors, but never completed. In the large square 
known as the Friedrichs-Platz was the palace inhabited by 
the Elector Frederick- William, who had contracted a morgan- 
atic marriage with a lady not born 1oble, and had successively 
created her Countess of Schaumburg and Princess of Hanau, 
ile had by her a numerous and handsome family. The 
elector’s country seat at Wilhelmshdhe was deservedly ad- 
mired for its beautiful gardens, extending to the top of a high 
hill, on which was a reservoir of water, producing some of the 
finest fountains and cascades in the world. When the pre- 
sent Emperor of Russia, as a youth, set out on his first: 
European tour, his father, the Emperor Nicholas, is said to 
have told him, ‘There is little to see in Germany, but do not 
miss the waterworks at Wilhelmshihe ; they are quite as fine as 
at Versailles.’ It will be remembered that Wilhelmshéhe was 
assigned to the Emperor Louis Napoleon as his place of con- 
finement after his surrender to Prussia at Sedan, and that he 
was obliged to remain there until the termination of the war. 
During the summer of 1850 a conference of deputies from 
the Zollverein-states was held at Cassel, and I was instructed 
to proceed thither, and watch the proceedings on behalf of 
Great-Britain. I accordingly went to Cassel early in July, 
and found there not only the members of the toll-conference, 
but commissioners’ from Belgium, Switzerland, and Luxem- 
burgh, having a similar object with myself. The conference 
was indeed one of unusual importance. Prussia, in order to 
gratify the South-German governments, had proposed, against 
the opinions of her own statesmen, increased duties on various 
branches of foreign manufactures; whilst Austria, who was 
working for a general customs-mion of all the German states 
with the Austrian empire, considered this toll-conference as 
standing in the way of her commercial policy, and desired that 
the intended new duties should not take effect, but that the 
South-German states should continue discontented with 
Prufsfa, and be therefore more disposed to favour the Austrian 
scheme of a general customs-union in the sense contemplated 
by the federal act of 1815. The position of the conference 
was therefore a peculiar one. The southern states were trying 
to carry the protective duties; Prussia was at least lukewarm 
in the matter; and the foreign powers, viz. Great Britain, 
Belgium, and Switzerland, through their commissioners at 
Cassel, were assisting Austria in her efforts to nullify the 
business of the conference, and to bring about its dissolution 
without doing anything. The government of Hesse-Cassel, 
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whilst professing to support the Prussian proposals, really 
intrigued against them. The prime minister, M. Hassenpfiug, 
and the minister for foreign affairs, M. de Baumbach, were on 
political grounds strongly anti-Prassian ; and I soon found 
out that in the remonstrances which I made against the new 
tariff of duties, I had more allies than I at first anticipated 
Although the proceedings of the conference were secret, I dis- 
govered the means of ascertaining what was going on, and 
managed to furnish the foreign office from time to time with 
accurate reports. It is, in fact, never difficult to obtain 
information from those with whom we sympathize, but where 
the objects and policy are different, the task of an official 
agent becomes of course extremely arduous in this respect. 
After the conference had sat in Cassel for nearly four months, 
I learned to my surprise that the increased duties proposed 
by Prussia had been rejected, not by the refusal of electoral 
Hesse, or of any state in the Austrian interest, such as 
Hanover or Saxony, but lay the single vote of the representa- 
tive of the duchy of Brunswick! The natural inference was 
that Prussia did not wish to push the matter further, and 
that the opposition of Brunswick was merely collusive ; for 
at that period the vote of a single state, however small, suf- 
ficed to defeat any changes, whether by way of increase or re- 
duction of the existing tariff, which might have been pro- 
posed, The toll-conference finally broke up, and its members 
returned home early in November, after the occupation of 
Cassel by a Prussian army corps under General de Tietzen. 
The Austrian policy therefore prevailed, less by reason of its 
own strength than because the Prussian government did not 
think it worth while to raise the tariff in order to please the 
governments of Bavaria and Wiirtemberg, which were be- 
coming every day more Austrian, and were, in fact, looking 
forward to a war with Prussia whenever the proper moment 
for common action with Austria should arrive. 

The dispute between the Elector of Hesse and his subjects, 
relative to the powers of the representative body, chosen in 
accordance with the constitution of 1831, which had been 
going on for some years past, arrived at a crisis whilst T was 
staying at Cassel. Thé Elector had changed his ministry 
in the preceding February, and had appointed as president 
of the council M. Hassenpflug, formerly president of the 
court of appeal at Greifswald, in Pomerania,—a man known 
and disliked for his reactionary politics, and whose private 
character was anything but unsullied. With him were asso- 
ciated several unimportant persons, viz. M. Lometzsch, as 
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finance-minister, M. von Baumbach, as minister for foreign 
affairs, and Major de Haynau, nephew of the Austrian general 
of that name (known at the brewery of Barclay, Perkins & Co.), 
as minister of war. There is a famous echo at the end of a 
street in Cassel, and the wits used to divert themselves by 
calling out the names of the new ministers, to which the echo 
answered the last syllable, thus,—‘ Hassenpflug,—‘ ugh’! 
‘ Baumbach,’ ach’! ‘Haynaw’—‘ au’! These exclamations 
of derision will be at once understood by any one familiar 
with the German language. 

M. Hassenpflug did not convoke the Hessian diet till late 
jn the summer, and then laid before them demands for sup- 
plies, and for a vote authorizing the levy of the direct and 
indirect taxes for the current year. The chamber on the 31st 
of August unanimously required a more full and satisfactory 
budget, and in the meanwhile refused to vote the direct taxes. 
The Elector replied on the 2nd of September by dissolving the 
diet, and on the 5th issued an ordénance to levy the requisite 
taxes by his own authority, declaring the electorate in a state 
of siege. That authority, however, was constitutionally null 
without the assent of the standing committee of the diet, ap- 
pointed to act in such cases whenever the diet itself might 
not be sitting. The standing committee refused its concur- 
rence, and on the 10th of September. the supreme court of 
appeal declared the pretension of the Elector, to levy taxes 
without the diet’s consent, to be wholly illegal. The machine 
of government was brought to a stand-still, and everybody 
was wondering what would follow, when on the morning of 
the 18th of September we were astonished by the news that 
the Elector had bolted in the night, taking with him one of 
his sons, and his three unpopular ministers, and had pro- 
ceeded to his chéteau at Philippsruh, near Hanau, where his 
family were residing. M. Hassenpflug and his colleagues 
took up their quarters at the neighbouring chdteau of Wil- 
helmebad, and a proclaynation was published at Cassel notify- 
ing the removal of the seat of government from that town to 
Wilhelmsbad accordingly. The motives of the change were 
declared to be the refusal of the officials generally to obey the 
ordinances of the Elector, and that it was beneath the dignity 
of the sovereign to remain on the same spot with disobedient 
servants, who were doing their utmost to frustrate the exe- 
eution of his will. 

it may perhaps be asked, why did not the Elector dismiss 
from his service those functionaries, whether administrative or 
legal, who on the occasion referred to, and indeed for a long 
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time past, had been systematically opposing their sovereign’s 
intentions? The answer is, that he had not the power. In 
the German states the members of the bureaucracy do not 
hold their offices at pleasure, but have vested interests in 
them, and can only be ejected after a legal investigation 
by which their misconduct shall have been fully proved. 
The Hessian officials were, to their honour, all ranged on the 
constitutional side. The President of the Chamber, for 
instance, M. Nebelthan, who was upper postmaster, was no 
party to acts of violence, but opposed a passive resistance 
to all the illegal measures adopted by the Elector at the 
advice of the Hassenpflug administration. It has been said 
that the Cassel people made a revolution in their dressing- 
gowns and slippers. They certainly took no very active 
measures, much less did they erect barricades, or attempt to 
expel the Elector by forcible means. Nothing could be more 
striking than the tranquillity of the town during the days 
which intervened betweenethe refusal of the supplies by the 
diet, and the flight of the Elector in the night of the 12th of 
September. The constitutional cause appeared to triumph, 
although there was another act of the drama which still re~ 
mained to be played out. 

M. Hassenpflug having appealed for assistance to the 
Germanic dict at Frankfort, that body soon declared itself 
against the right of the Hessian diet to refuse the supplies 
of the Elector, and ordered a federal execution, which, com- 
posed of Bavarian troops, entered the Hessian territory on 
the Ist of November, and occupied the district of Hanau. 
The Prussian government, unwilling to acknowledge the 
legal competence of a body which had been dissolved in the 
previous year, and was not yet re-constituted, answered by 
ordering the immediate march of a Prussian army corps into 
the electorate, and I witnessed the entry of General de Tietzen 
at the head of his brigade into Cassel on the morning of the 
2nd of November. They were heartily weleomed hy the 
inhabitants, who however were without the means of ascer- 
taining the King of Prussia’s intentions. The danger of a 
war in Germany appeared imminent, until the retirement of 
General de Radowitz indicated too plainly that a change had 
taken place in the policy of Frederic William IV. There 
was indeed a slight skirmish at Bronnzell, near Fulda, on the 
8th of November, between Prussian and federal soldiers; but 
no actual hostilities followed, and the federal execution was 
permitted, in conjunction with a Prussian force to continue 
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This was one of the results of the famous conferences held 
at Olmiitz on the 28th and 29th of November. Baron de 
Manteuffel was too happy to be able to break with the revo- 
lution, and to unite himself with Austria in the effort to 
bring back the reactionary system, and to restore the fune- 
tions of the federal dict. The Prince de Schwarzenberg 
recognised his own victory, and indulged the hope that the 
constitutional movement of 1848 had been finally put down, 
and its work annihilated, by the return of Prussia to Metter- 
nich principles and Carlsbad resolutions. 

Among the Cassel notabilities M. von Rommel, the state 
historiographer, archivist, and librarian, held the first place. 
He had for a time filled a professorial chair at Charkoff, in 
Russia, and had written a good account of the Caucasian 
races; but was glad to return to his native land as professor 
at Marburg, from whence he was promoted to the govern- 
ment offices he then held at Cassel. His great work is the 
history of Hesse, in twelve bulky-volumes, which has its due 
place in all the public libraries of Germany. I found Rommel 
in the Hessian question a decided constitutionalist; and in 
German affairs he lamented the failure of the proposals of 
the Frankfort parliament. He regarded Hassenpflug as an 
intruder in the service of the Elector, and regretted the 
Elector had been led so much astray from the wants and 
wishes of his people. The Elector, he said, had little of that 
Gonkomie which is so natural to German princes. On a late 
occasion he was waited upon by a deputation to remonstrate 
against certain taxes, and a brewer having taken upon him- 
self to speak, the Elector abruptly dismissed the remonstrants 
with the remark,—‘ A brewer’s business is to make beer; 
government is my affair'.’ How ill the government of the 
electorate was conducted was proved in the sequel, when it 
was annexed as a province to the Prussian monarchy. 

Louis Spohr, the celebrated composer and violinist, was for 
many years court music-director (Capel/meister) at Cassel, 
and was highly respected by the inhabitants. I saw him 
lead the orchestra in the theatre during the performance 
of his own opera of Jessonda, and on other occasions, and I 
met him several times in private socicty. He was a tall old 
man of dignified appearance in a flaxen wig. He sympathized 
entirely with the constitutional movement, and by no means 
liked his master, the Elector, who, he said, scemed to wish to 
spite him, having more than once refused him leave of absence 


4 Ein Bierbrauer brauet Bier: Regierung ist meine Sache. 
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without any good reason. He mentioned that he had visited 
London thirty years ago, and composed a symphony there. 
His music to Gocthe’s Faust has always been highly appreciated 
in Germany, and his oratorios shew his genius to be capable of 
the most sublime efforts in sacred music. There were several 
young English musical students at Cassel, to whom Spohr 
gave lessons and took a kindly interest in their progress. 

TI saw little of the court, which left Wilhelmshéhe soon 
after my arrival. The Elector did not even return to keep 
his birthday on the 20th of August, nor were there any signs 
of public rejoicings on that day. The small corps diplomatique 
aceredited at Cassel began to find their situation rather a 
dull one. Prussia was represented by the Baron de Thiele, 
afterwards under-secretary of state for foreign affairs at 
Berlin, who was attentively watching the popular movements, 
and in this had the able assistanee of M. Delbriick, then the 
Prussian deputy to the toll-conference. After the Elector, 
and with him the diplomatic body, had left Cassel, it was 
M. Delbriick who was charged with the duty of political 
observation, and who telegraphed to General de Tietzen when 
the right moment had arrived for a Prussian army to occupy 
the electorate. Tho statesmanlike abilities of M. Delbriick 
could not fail to secure his rapid rise in the service of his 
country. He now directs the chancery of the German con- 
federation, and in Prince Bismarck’s absence acts as chancellor 
of the federal body. 

M. d’Assailly, the French minister at Cassel, took great 
interest both in the political situation and in the proceedings 
of the toll-conference ; and I made an agreement with him to 
inform each other mutually of whatever we might ascertain. 
He talked as if both Austria and Prussia were hostile to 
France ; whereas I argued that the attitude of those powers 
was merely defensive, and that the recent election of: a 
Bonaparte to the Presideney of the French republic, was a 
cireumstance sufficient in itself to warn other nations to be 
on their guard. Madame d’Assailly, who was both pretty 
and spirituelle, gave the pleasantest soirées in Cassel, and 
amused herself as well as she could with the local affairs, 
She laughed at the electoral court, and at the Countess de 
Schaumburg as a donne mére de famille, who knew nothing of 
the art. of managing society. Madame d’Assailly was the 
grand-daughter of Général de Lafayette, and great-niece of 
the philanthropic Count de Lasteyrie, whom I had formerly 
known. Like a true French woman Madame d’Assailly 
thourht no place comparable to Paris, and was getting rather 
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tired of her residence at Cassel, when she was placed under 
the necessity of removing to Frankfort after the Elector had 
fled from his capital. in the manner described, and the 
diplomatic agents were obliged to follow him. 

There was a person in Cassel of whom I shall always retain 
an agreeable remembrance, viz. Professor de Miiller, who on 
account of his close connection with the members of the 
diplomatic body went by the name of the guide diplomatique. 
He was both artist and connoisseur, had some literary reputa- 
tion, and knew all that was going on in the electoral capital. 
He was in the Austrian interest, and though he did not 
estimate highly the talents of the Hassenpflug administration, 
had little sympathy with the popular, or constitutional cause. 
Miiller was a convert to the roman-catholic faith, and did 
not understand how a painter of religious subjects could be 
otherwise, German art he said was essentially catholic, and 
such great masters as Cornelius, Hesse, and Overbeck had 
shewn what modern genius could accomplish in that direction. 
They had realized that harmony between religion and art which 
was the great charm of the divine Raphael, and which non- 
catholic artists would in vain endeavour to bring into effect. 


At their meeting at Olmiitz the ministers of Austria and 
Prussia had agreed that conferences of all the German 
governments should be held at Dresden for the purpose of 
revising the Germanic constitution, and of substituting for 
the Germanic diet some federal form at once more efficient 
and more consonant with the real wants of the nation. The 
conferences were accordingly opened in Dresden on the 23rd 
of December 1850, and attended by representatives of all the 
German governments. Having received instructions from 
Lord Palmerston to act as secretary of legation at Dresden 
during the conferences (Mr. Barnard being detached at 
Coburgh), I went there accordingly, and found a large number 
of ifiportant and influential personages. already assembled. 
Austria was represented by the Prince Felix de Schwarzen+ 
berg and the Count de Buol-Schauenstein; Prussia by the 
Baron de Manteuffel and the Count d’Alvensleben; Bavaria 
by M. von der Pfordten; and Saxony by the Baron de Beus$. 
Among the smaller notabilities were the Burgomaster Smidt 
of Bremen, and the Syndie Banks of Hamburgh, with whom 
I had frequent opportunities of intercourse. The British 
government merely desired to know what was passix wand 
did not seck to exercise any influence over the proceedings. 
Mr. Forbes’s instructions recommended to him ‘entire silence’? 
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in regard to the political questions intended to be brought 
under the deliberation of the congress. ee 

The German public was not from the beginning hopeful of 
any satisfactory result of deliberations in which the popular 
element was unrepresented, and they rightly considered the 
proceedings at Dresden as a continuation of the Carlsbad ~ 
conferences of 1819. The object of Austria was to perpetuate 
her own ascendeney in Germany, and that of Prussia to check 
the revolutionary movement and gain time for the furtherance 
of her own plans. Both powers had actually begun to reduce 
their armies in consequence of the understanding come to at 
Olmiitz ; but the rivalry between the two, which formed the 
real German difficulty, subsisted as fully as ever; and the 
Mantcuffel administration was in the false position of having 
submitted to Austrian dictation, instead of securing the sup- 
port and sympathy of the nation by a bold and straightforward 
policy which would have given unity to Germany under the lead, 
or at least the protection, of the Prussian monarch. 

Prince Schwarzenberg, formerly in the diplomatic service, 
had been prime minister of the Austrian empire since October 
1848, and it was under his responsibility that the change 
took place in the person of the sovereign on the 2nd of 
December, 1848, when the imbecile Ferdinand was induced 
to abdicate in favour of his nephew, the now reigning Emperor 
Francis Joseph I. Schwarzenberg’s policy for Austria was 
one of centralization, as he did not believe it possible to hold 
the empire together upon federal principles. He was a tall, 
thin man, clear-headed, and agreeable in conversation; but 
his ideas were bureaucratic, and hardly comprehensive enough 
for the actual situation. I once sat next him at a dinner- 
tablo, and we talked ‘about France and England, whilst the 
subject of the conferences was naturally avoided. Speaking 
of the press, and of the greater degree of freedom given to it 
since the March revolution, he said, ‘In England you can 
afford to let the press entirely loose; but there is an iffeon- 
sistency in your maintaining a censorship of the theatres. 
The control of the drama and of the journals is equally a 
matter of police-regulation, and ought to depend upon the 
same principles.’ Schwarzenberg really wished that the new 
Austrian monarchy under Francis Joseph should be a consti- 
tutional one; and his efforts in this direction would probably 
have been more successful, if he had not driven too hard his 
hobby of consolidating the manifold nationalities of Austria 
under an uniform system of government. His career was 
closes rather suddenly by death in April 1852. 
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The Prussian minister-president de Manteuffel was still 
more a red-tape statesman than Prince de Schwarzenberg, 
and was brought without much difficulty to concur with the 
Austrian programme to be submitted to the congress. That 
prq,ramme was to substitute for the smaller assembly of the 
federal diet, consisting of seventeen members, a new govern- 
ing body of eleven members, in which Austria and Prussia 
should each have two votes, and the four kingdoms each 
one vote. The smaller states were to have curial votes 
only, viz. Baden and the two Hesses together, the ninth 
vote; Holstein, Luxemburgh, Brunswick, Nassau, the two 
Mecklenburghs, and Oldenburgh, together, the tenth vote ; 
and all the remaining petty princes and the four free towns, 
together, the eleventh vote, in the assembly in question. 
The plenum, or general assembly of the federal diet was like- 
wise to be remodelled in so far that Austria and Prussia 
should each have in it ten votes instead of four, and Bavaria 
five votes instead of four, so that the total number of votes in 
that assembly would be raised from sixty-eight to seventy- 
nine. The effect of these arrangements would have been to 
secure to Austria the supremacy in the executive and the 
federal councils. For the kingdoms of Bavaria, Saxony, 
Hanover, and Wiirtemberg were notoriously the allies of 
‘Austria; and by their aid alone, without counting the smaller 
states in the Austrian interest, the imperial government 
would have a clear majority of six out of the eleven votes to 
be assigned to the new executive ; and she could also com- 
mand a majority in the new general assembly. Such a con~ 
stitution, combined as it was with a proposed new composition 
of the federal army, would have deprived the petty states of 
the small share of power which previously belonged to them, 
and would have ousted Prussia from her fair influence over 
the direction of German affairs. 

It is indeed inconceivable how Manteuffel should have been 
so efsily induced to fall into the snare. His colleague, Count 
@Alvensleben, did all he could to oppose it, but without suc- 
cess, and then deemed it his duty to support his chief, contrary 
to his own judgment. Ile was a good Prussian, and a good 
political observer, but without diplomatic tact or refinement 
of manners. He was laughed at in Dresden for not washing 
himself, and it was said one could not shake hands with him 
without receiving disagreeable impressions, His clever secre- 
tary, Count Fleming, ventured to write an anonymous 
pamphlet against the proceedings of the congress, and by 
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strengthened their objections, and encouraged them to persist 
in rejecting the Austrian proposals. The petty German 
governments, in fact, saw their position clearly enough. 
Baden, the Saxon duchies, the Mecklenburghs, Oldenburgh, 
the Anhalt and Reuss principalities, and the Hanse-towns, 
were decided adherents of Prussia in German affairs, and had 
no desire to sacrifice their independence to an Austrian 
hegemony. At the end of two months the conferences were 
suspended, and it became obvious that there was little chance 
of the members coming to an agreement. When they met 
again all were prepared for the alternative of falling back upon 
the old diet ; and after some discussions on commercial policy, 
and the expediency of admitting the non-German provinces 
of Austria into the Zodirerein, the congress separated on the 
16th of May, after having resolved that the federal diet should 
be re-established at Frankfort in the form settled by the acts 
of 1815 and 1820, At the Jast sitting the members appeared 
in uniform, and afterwards went to dine with the King of 
Saxony, who drank to their health, and bade them farewell. 
The next day everybody connected with the conferences found 
it the greatest relief that the business was over, and that 
they could take leave of their beautiful Dresden, ‘the fine 
lady of Germany,’ at that season peculiarly charming with its 
green gardens, and its blossoming laburnums, lilacs, and 
cherries. 

The period of the sitting of the conferences was one of much 
social festivity in Dresden. The court gave balls, concerts, 
and dinners, The court ball on Shrove Tuesday, being also the 
King’s name-day, was very brilliant, and the dancers appeared 
in fancy costumes. Fétes were likewise given by Baron de 
Beust, and the other Saxon ministers, as well as by such 
members of the diplomatic body as had sufficiently roomy 
houses. I was rather amused to meet my old friend Professor 
von der Pfordten as the actor in a new part, viz. that of 
Bavarian minister-president, and plenipotentiary to the @on- 
ferences. From his chair of Roman law at Leipsic, he had 
become a march-minister,—that is a liberal—at Dresden, and 
when the liberal cause began to fail he transferred his services 
to Bavaria, and placed himself at the head of the cabinet as 
the organ of the reactionary party in that state. He affords 
an instance shewing how little political consistency was valued 
by a certain class of German statesmen, and that a learned 
man and able speaker, as Von der Pfordten certainly was, 
needed not to trouble himself much about his antecedents if he 
could make himself useful to a party in power. 
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The case of Baron de Beust is in some respects the same, 
His policy as a Saxon minister was strongly conservative. 
He helped to save the Saxon throne,—exerted himself unre- 
mittingly for maintaining the federal diet in its integrity and 
power,—and took an active part in promoting the war against 
Prussia in 1865, in which Saxony was Austria’s faithful ally. 
After the termination of that war, Beust became the political 
leader of Austria, and aS the Count de Beust, chancellor of the 
empire, for some time directed its affairs in the spirit of reform. 
In many important questions, such as those of the relations 
with Hungary, and of the modification of the Concordat with 
Rome, Beust has certainly not followed a reactionary tendency, 
but has shewn a wish to be guided by the temper of his 
times. If not a great statesman, he is an observant and 
shrewd one, and has made many friends. His conduct of the 
Schleswig-ITolstein question during several years does him 
much honour. He consistently worked for the independence 
of the duchies, and the rights of the house of Augustenburgh ; 
and although his objects were not attained, his efforts will be 
gratefully remembered by the inhabitants of the duchies and 
by the German nation. 

At the outset of the conferences the Russian minister in 
Dresden, M. de Schrider, boasted that he was acquainted 
with the proposals made by Austria and Prussia, and hinted 
that his government would be disposed to favour them. No 
communication on the subject was made on the part of either 
power to Mr. Forbes, or to myself, and we were left to grope 
our way to the protocols in the best way we could. I how- 
ever found no difficulty in ubtaining the desired information 
through the representatives of certain small states who were 
assured of my sympathy, and Lord Palmerston was constantly 
furnished with accurate reports of these secret deliberations. 

A visit which I paid this spring to Weimar is thus re- 
corded in my journal :— 

£851. May 7th—Excursion with my two boys to Weimar, 
the so-called ‘ widowed city of the muses.’ To the theatre of 
classical memory, for Goethe was once its director, and Schiller 
stage-manager. It is a very plain house, but the scenery 
excellent. The piece was Gatzkow’s Uriel d’ Acosta, which re-_. 
minds one of Lessing’s Nathan the Wise. Et 

May 8th, Whit Sunday.—Many houses decorated with birch- 
boughs in honour of the season, especially those which contain 
a bride, that is to say, a woman betrothed. Visited the 
houses of Goethe and Schiller, and the apartments in the 
palace called the poets’ rooms, the walls being painted with 
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scenes from Schiller, Goethe, Wieland, and Herder; also the 
Belvidere, and the Mausoleum, where Schiller and Goethe lie 
entombed on each side of their patron, the Grand-duke Charles 
Augustus. Called on Mademoiselle de Pégewitsch, sister 
of Goethe’s daughter-in-law, and she shewed us Stieler’s 
picture of the poet, which is considered the best of any. 
Madame de Goethe with her two sons, Walter, a musician, 
and Wolfgang, a literary man, had left the place some time 
since, The family are indeed gone, but the master-spirit has 
left ample memorials behind him. 

May 9th.—To the little university-town of Jena, pictu- 
resquely situated in the valley of the Saale. An extensive view 
from the Fox-tower. The style of living heve is simple, and 
many a poor student gets through his academical course for 
£50 a year. In the larger universities this cannot be done 
under £80 or £100 at least. 

May 10th.—After going over the ducal library, containing 
150,000 volumes, called on Eckermann, and found him en- 
gaged in feeding a hawk. He takes much pleasure in animals 
of all sorts. We talked of Goethe, and he spoke of him with 
becoming reverence as his benefactor and friend. Eckermann, 
now sixty years of age, is respected here, and enjoys the title 
of Hofrath, or court-councillor, He was the son of a poor 
cottager at Winsen on the Luneburgh heath, and continued to 
educate himself to a point which qualified him to become 
secretary and amanuensis to Goethe, and afterwards to publish 
an interesting account of conversations which he had held 
with the great master during the last ten years of his life’. 
Speaking of Goethe’s want of patriotism, Eckermann said it 
was not exactly so; that the poet loved his country, and re- 
joiced in its historical reminiscences, its academies and univer- 
sities, and its numerous capital cities, which he regarded as so 
many centres of civilization. But he did not feel that hatred 
of the French nation, or of Napoleon, which impelled others 
to take up arms to repel the invaders. He was too old*to 
become a combatant in person, and he had not the clan which 
induced others to compose patriotie songs. The truth seems 
to be that Goethe’s feelings were rather cosmopolite, than 
national. He did not care about polities, and it is related of 
him that he was very indifferent about the French revolution, 
and at the time of its outbreak interested himself only in a 
controversy on a question in natural science then going in the 
French academy between Cuvier and Geoffroy de St.-Hilaire. 


* «Gespriiche mit Goethe in den letzen Jahren seines Lebens, 1823 —1832, von 
Bes SES CEO CMO Ta ce oe ane ee Rey 
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But we should not forget how much Goethe's genius did for 
the instruction and improvement of his countrymen in his own 
way ; and that his works have always been an inexhaustible 
source of delight to all classes of the German people. 

Eckermann mentioned that Goethe had suffered much from 
the loss of his wife and son, both of whom had injured them- 
selves by intemperate habits. He felt his son’s death so 
deeply that he could not even bring himself to talk of it with 
his friends; and when the Chancellor de Miiller came to con- 
dole with him, he immediately changed the subject. Goethe 
did not much like Miiller, considering him rather too officious 
in his attentions, but Miiller has thrown much light upon. 
Gocthe’s character by the memoir of his career as a statesman 
and man of. business, in which capacities Gocthe worked 
harder than is generally supposed. _Gocthe’s mind, said* 
Eckermann, was a very practical one. Why, indeed, should a 
poet be less practical in affairs than another man? On the 
subject of religion, Eckermann admitted that Goethe was no 
pietist. He never went to church, or troubled himself about 
church affairs, saying, ‘all that sort of thing can go on without 
me.’ Gocthe’s religion was philosophical, and he was more a 
pantheist than anything else, understanding by God the great 
spirit of the universe, whom he constantly venerated. He 
considered the Bible of divine origin not on account of 
the proofs usually cited of the authenticity of the sacred 
writings, but because the divine spirit manifestly pervaded 
them, in the same way as it influenced the works of 
Shakespeare, Raphael, and Mozart. Of Christianity Goethe 
believed ‘ descendit celo,’ though not indeed in the sense of 
the church, In one of his conversations he told Eckermann 
that he thought an immortality might be reserved for minds 
of a high order, which had done their best to fulfil their mission 
in this transitory life. Nor was he insensible to the soothing 
and humanizing effect of religious ordinances upon the inner 
lif of man. In his autobiography he has given us a vivid 
description of the worship of the roman-catholic chureh, and 
has pointed out how the seven sacraments have interwoven 
themselves with the most solemn passages in human life, and 
how superior the catholic worship was to that of the protestant 
confessions, which in his view had not sufficient fulness or 
eonsecutiveness in their divine services to enable them to hold 
a religious community together for any length of time’. 


1 ‘Aus meinem Leben. Wahrheit und Dichtung.’ Zweiter Theil. Siebentes 
Ruch. 
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Eckermann had a strong thirst. for knowledge, and when in 
the society of his great master seems now and then to have 
pushed his enquiries rather too far, forgetting the German 
proverb that ‘providence has taken care not to let the trees 
grow up into the sky’ On such occasions Goethe gently re- 
pelled his curiosity with such remarks as these :— 

‘Man is not born to solve the problem of the world, but to 
enquire whether the problem approaches, and so to keep him- 
self within the limits of the comprehensible.’ 

‘If we admit that men have free-will there is an end of the 
omniscience of God; for if the Godhead knows what I shall 
do, I am forced to act as he knows it. I mention this as a 
proof how ignorant we are, and that it is not good for us to 
meddle with divine secrets,’ 


I took a liking to Eckermann, as a simple-minded man, who 
loved and sought for the truth, and though not a philosopher, 
had a good and clear understanding. He owed everything to 
Gocthe, and gratefully acknowledged it. I saw him again 
two years later, when he dined with me at an hotel in 
Weimar, but was in ill health and low spirits. He died not 
long afterwards, having left us in his ‘conversations’ one of 
the most interesting and instructive books in any language. 
It is an excellent supplement to the poet’s autobiography, and 
a proof that Eckermann knew how to ‘dwell beside the rose? 
to an useful purpose. 


' Es ist dafiir gesorgt, dass die Baume nicht in den Himme? wachsen, 
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CHAPTER VI. 


General de Radowitz. The Zollverem. Frederic William III, Lord Truro, 
Baron de Martens. Table-turning. The Russian War. Munich. 
Industrial Exhibition. Technical education. Professor Neumann. 
English convents in Bavaria. 


Tip name of General de Radowitz stands so prominently 
forward in the years which succeeded the rising of 1848, that 
it may be worth while to dwell a little upon his characteristics, 
and to advert to the causes which gave him so great an 
influence over the mind of King Frederic William IV, as 
well as over the opinions of the more enlightened classes 
in Germany. As a soldier, statesman, and author, he 
deservedly attained a high reputation, and if he had lived 
until this day he would have seen the chief objects of his 
national policy realized, by the restoration of the German 
empire in the form of a federal state, established under 
the lead of Prussia, with the acquiescence of the German 
sovereigns. 

Joseph de Radowitz was descended from one of those 
families of poor Hungarian nobility which are common in 
that country. He was born in 1797 at Blankenburgh in the 
Harz mountains, where his father then resided, but soon 
afterwards removed to Altenburgh, and carried on the business 
of a wine-merchant in the latter town. Joseph’s mother 
was a protestant, and until the age of fourteen he received 
instruction in a protestant school at Altenburgh. At that 
period however his father, wishing to preserve to his son 
the religion of his family, took charge of his education as 
a catholic, and he was trained in French and Westphalian 
schools for the military service. He made so good proficiency 
jn mathematics that at the battle of Leipsic he had the 
command of a Westphalian battery, and was there wounded. 
Having entered the service of the Elector of Hesse, he became 
in 1815 teacher of mathematics and military science in the 
cadets’-school at Cassel, where he found leisure to pursue the 
study not only of mathematics but of history and philosophy. 
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What Radowitz learned he learned thoroughly. He was 
no literary dilettant, but pushed his ideas logically to their 
consequences, and acted accordingly. 

Radowitz’s functions at Cassel terminated. in 1828, in 
consequence of his having espoused the cause of the Electress 
in a contest with her hushand relative to the position of the 
mistress of the latter, the Countess de Reichenbach. He then 
obtained permission to enter the Prussian-army, and was 
appointed by King Frederic William ITI to be teacher in the 
Berlin military school, and soon afterwards mathematical 
tutor of the Prince Albert. This led to an acquaintance and 
friendship with the crown-prince, afterwards Frederic William 
TV, who had strong sentiments for poetry, philosophy, and art, 
and found in Radowitz an wsthetical mind similar to his own. 
The crown-prince understood the connection between religion 
and art, and felt the wsthetical beauty of the catholic worship. 
Radowitz felt this also; but with him religion was a matter 
of simple duty ; and through life he never swerved from the 
rules of his confession, and never permitted himself to doubt a 
jot or tittle of catholic doctrine. His religion was in fact 
strictly logical ; it consisted in a manly straightforward ad- 
herence to the teaching of his church. He had nothing like 
pietism about him, and if he was sometimes called ultra~ 
montane, it was certainly not from any want of loyalty to- 
wards his own sovereign, but from the conviction that implicit 
obedience was due to the visible head of the Christian church 
in all spiritual things. 

Tn 1828 Radowitz married the Countess Marie Voss, by 
whom he had several children. She became a catholic after 
her marriage. He continued to reside at Berlin till 1836, 
when he was detached as Prussian military commissioner to 
the diet at Frankfort. In 1840 and 1841 he went on missions 
to Vienna and other capitals, for strengthening the military 
constitution of Germany, and raising the federal contingents. 
For several years from this time he laboured for the regenera- 
tion of the federal body, and especially for establishing fre&dom 
of the press, and for the publication of the freedom of the diet. 
He was unsuccessful, although he had a certain degree of 
support from the new king, Frederic William IV, who, soon 
after his accession, signified to Prinee Metternich the necessity 
of following a course different from that which had formerly 
been followed in German affairs. On the 20th of November, 
1847, Radowitz laid before the King a memorial shewing that 
the reform of the Germanic constitution had become indispens- 
able, and he was despatched next day to Vienna to press his 
a I 
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views upon the attention of the Austrian cabinet, This date 
is important to bear in mind, because it shews that the King, 
on the advice of Radowitz, had decided to take a line on the 
German question before either the rising in Germany or the 
disturbances in Berlin had so rudely forced the subject into 
the foreground of the political situation. After the troubles 
had begun in March, 1848, Radowitz was again sent to 
Vienna to propose a congress of the German governments at: 
Frankfort, with a view to federal reform. Metternich sug- 
gested Dresden as the place of meeting ; but the arrangements 
were delayed ; and the plan of the congress was soon nullified 
by the German parliament which met at Frankfort as the 
representative not merely of the governments, but of the 
nation at large by which it was chosen. 

On being elected a member of the Frankfort parliament, 
Radowitz gave up the offices which he held under the Prussian 
crown as envoy to Baden, and as major-general in the army, 
and military commissioner to the federal diet. Having done 
this in order to relieve his government from the charge of 
employing ‘before March’ statesmen, who were excessively 
unpopular, he took his seat in the assembly and devoted him- 
self with unremitting zeal to the great object. of establishin, 
an unitary state instead of the thirty-nine states which then 
constituted the Germanic body, and of finding a form for an 
indissoluble connection with Austria, which could not enter 
the unitary state with either the whole or a part of her multi- 
farious territories. Radowitz belonged to what was called the 
‘small-German,’ in contradistinction from the ‘great-German,’ 
party, which vainly hoped to comprise at least the German 
provinces of Austria within the limits of the united Germany 
about to be formed ; and in this he concurred with Gagern, 
Bunsen, and many other of the best friends of the fatherland. 
But the faction with which Radowitz habitually acted in the 
assembly was a very small one,—so small that on the question 
of constituting a central executive power it was left in a 
mindtity of only thirty-one against five hundred and seventy- 
seven votes, Radowitz and his friends contended that the 
central power, desirable as it was, could only be appointed by 
the German governments, and not by the parliament. In 
like manner, on the vote of Frederic William IV as Emperor, 
the Radowitz fraction, although approving the intention, pro- 
tested that the parliament had no right to vote the imperial 
crown without the free consent of the German sovercigns. 

Radowitz was always listened ‘to, and was considered one of 
the best speakers in the assembly. A contemporary journalist 
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deseribed him as sitting there like a picture of Velasquez, with 
an immoveable downcast countenance, and speaking to no one. 
His sobriquet was ‘the monk in armour.’ Among his best 
speeches was one on the independence of the church in regard 
to the state. He advocated the separation of the catholic, as 
well as the two established evangelical confessions, from all 
state control; a proposition which has not yet been adopted 
in Germany, nor is it easy to settle the terms on which 
churches supported by public funds can be permitted to 
manage their affairs without any interference on the part of 
the government. In the debate on the church question 
Radowitz admitted that the order of jesuits was no longer a 
necessity as it had been in the sixteenth century, and that the 
catholic bishops and clergy were able to do all that was wanted 
in the interests of religion. The catholic party would not 
consent to exclude the order from places where it existed, but 
did not desire its introduction into any German state. 

After the King’s refusal of the imperial crown the Frankfort 
parliament began to fall into a state of dissolution, and Ra- 
dowitz was recalled to Berlin and appointed a lieutenant. 
general (which carries with it the title of ‘excellency ’), for the 
purpose of making a ‘new attempt to settle the German 
question by a federal constitution emanating from the erown, 
and to be submitted for approval to another parliament at 
another place. Saxony and Hanover at first concurred in this 
attempt, and entered into a treaty with Prussia on the 26th of 
May, 1849, which for some time was known under the name 
of the ‘Three Kings’ alliance.’ Some months elapsed in vain 
endeavours to obtain the adhesion of the South-German states, 
but a nucleus was formed of the northern and central govern- 
ments, and although Saxony and Hanover had begun to 
recede from their engagements, a parliament was actually 
opened at Erfurt by Radowitz as the royal commissioner on 
the 20th of February, 1850, which accepted en dloc the new 
constitution as prepared and recommended by the cabinet of 
Berlin. It was, however, a signal failure. The nation was not 
disposed to accept it as an equivalent for the real German 
unity which at Frankfort had seemed so near its accomplish- 
ment; Austria and her allies in southern Germany were de- 
termined not to concede to Prussia the hegemony of which 
the new alliance was intended as the foundation; and Hanover 
and Saxony thought it their interest to go over into the 
enemy’s camp. The danger of a civil war in Germany was 
becoming daily greater; and when the complications of the 
Hesse-Cassel question had placed Prussia in a, hostile position 
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towards the confederation, the King sent for Radowitz, made 
him president of the council, and authorized him to take jm- 
mediate steps to provide for the safety of the monarehy. Orders 
were issued to make the entire army mobile, and preparations 
were going on for instant war, when the King’s mind veered 
suddenly round; and following the counsel of irresponsible 
advisers, his majesty decided upon a compromise with Austria, 
and the war-note was no longer heard in Berlin, Radowitz 
resigned the premiership to Manteuffel, who went to Olmiitz, 
and in the conferences there, already adverted to, surrendered 
the sword of Prussia into Schwarzenberg’s hands. By means 
of the Dresden conferences, the old federal diet, and with it 
the dualism of the two great German powers, was restored, 
and the inevitable conflict was postponed for sixteen years. 
Radowitz did not live to witness the eventual victory of the 
Prussian arms, and the realisation of his wishes for an unitary 
German state. He retired to Erfurt, where he occupied 
himself chiefly with literary pursuits until his death, on 
Christmas-day 1853, leaving behind him a character which 
has been a mystery to many, but which I believe to have been 
based on the highest principles of honour and truth. 

Among the literary productions of Radowitz his ‘ Conver- 
sations on state and church in the present times’ are the most 
remarkable’. They were published in 1846 and ran through 
several subsequent editions. The leading idea lies in the 
questions, how the statesman ought to make the old order of 
things give place to the new? how the indispensable regenera- 
tion of modern society is to be effected? Admitting that the 
old system of government in church and state has become un- 
tenable, and that it is time to substitute for it the autonomy. 
of the individual, the opinions soon began to differ as to the 
manner in which individual well-being may be best promoted. 
Some consider the general happiness to be materiaé only, and 
therefore wish for either an absolute monarchy, or an unlimited 
repsesentative system. Others prefer carrying the new system 
to the utmost length, and desire unconditional individual 
liberty, or absolute democracy. In religion, those different 
political directions would answer to rationalism on the one 
hand, and pantheism on the other. The author introduces 
five persons who support their various views in conversation. 
Amneburg, a nobleman and an officer in the army, is an ortho- 
dox lutheran, a little pietistic, and with strong legitimist 
sympathies. Detlev, his brother, is a fiery young democrat, 


* « Gespriiche aus der Gegenwart tiber Staat und Kirche.’ 4te Auflage. Stutt- 
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and a pantheist. Crusius, a rich manufacturer, desires liberal 
progress in both state and chureh. Oeder is a bureaucrat, 
devoted to practice and routine in state affairs, and indifferent 
to religion. Waldheim (a/ias Radowitz) is a catholic, who 
reveres his church, and in politics defends the historical view 
of right and abhors revolution, The conversations take us 
through the field of the great social and religious questions of 
the day, and of course and by giving to the opinions of 
Waldheim an casy victory. The author is not less strong in 
esthetics than he is in logie, and it is therefore not surprising 
that his parliamentary speeches should have told powerfully 
even in the ranks of his political opponents. 

In 1851, after Radowitz had retired from public life, and 
the Dresden conferences were preparing the revival of the old 
confederation, a second series of the conversations ‘in church 
and state’ came forth?, with this motto, appropriately borrowed 
from that original French politician, the Count de Montlosier? : 
‘Triste du mal que je prévois, impuissant pour le bien que je 
desire, je voudrais terminer par un peu de repos une vie que 
je n’ai point épargnée, mais que je n’ai pu rendre utile. Les 
temps actuels sont difficiles, je dois dire plus, ils sont impossi- 
bles,’ In the new series the characters are changed. They 
consist ‘of Biichner, the burgomaster of a German town; 
Sielhorst, a physician; Galsdorff, a country gentleman ; and 
Themar, the rector of a gymnasium, to whom Waldheim is 
adjoined for the purpose of reconciling their diverging views, 
and of explaining the true position of the fatherland since the 
failure of the reform movement. In five years, says he, many 
appearances have changed, but certain elements in religion 
-and political parties have remained the same. He justifies 
the course taken by Radowitz and his friends in insisting 
that the unitary state should be formed with the consent of 
the German governments, and in wishing to ally Austria by 
treaty with the regencrated fatherland of which she could not 
form a part. He vindicates likewise the policy of Prussia 
when she was on the point of waging war against the uncon- 
stitutional pretensions of the federal diet. But the author 
cannot subdue his melancholy feelings that the discord of 
parties should have stood in the way of the realization of the 
national wishes, and of securing the permanent well-being of 


1 «Neue Gespriche aus der Gegenwart iiber Staat und Kirche.’ 2 Theile. 
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both princes and people. ‘There are times,’ he exclaims, 
‘in which the constitution of a nation can neither exist as it 
is, nor for the present be so altered as to enable it to exist. 
Those are the times in which the old comes into conflict with 
the new,—the former state of civil society with another not 
yet decided, and still far from a decision. Woe to the sove- 
reign, woe to the statesman whose life falls in such times! 
‘Whatever he may do, he does it either too late or too soon ; 
he sees the end without being able to attain it!’ 

The ‘new conversations’ had interested me not less than 
the former series, and although my acquaintance with the 
author was slight, having only once seen him at Frankfort, I 
took the liberty of writing to him to say how much his works 
had pleased me, and I added some reflections on the disap- 
pointment which the German nation had experienced, with 
hopes that the day would come when it would enjoy a really 
constitutional government, and a free press, in the sense 
desired by all liberal-minded men. The answer of General 
de Radowitz was as follows :— 


[Lranslation.] To Mr. Waxp. 


‘ Erfurt, Nov. 4,°1851, 

CYour kind letter, respected Consul-General, deserves my 
cordial thanks. I know how to value the confidence which 
an honourable man shews towards me, and doubly so in a time 
in which even old, long preserved, bands have been torn 
asunder by political and religious divisions. In this more 
than in anything else lies the misfortune of the present 
state of Germany,—that the contest is carried on from the 
narrowest: party points of view,—and that the well or ill- 
being of the fatherland, nay even common justice and truth, 
are thereby made to fall into the background. 

‘The book which you are so good as to mention has therefore 
fron the most different quarters experienced misconceptions 
and attacks. They have neither surprised nor irritated me. 
Certainly, as you justly observe, the German press in its 
actual state is a bad middle-thing between freedom and 
coercion. That such coercion instead of the former active 
censorship is now exercised in an indirect way, only imereases 
its odious character. But unhappily great and deeply pene- 
trating changes in our political condition must. precede before 
a real and worthy free press can attain permanent life in 
Germany. 

‘In expressing the pleasure I feel that a non-German should 
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have arrived at so correct a knowledge of my country, and 
hoping to see you if you should travel in this direction, I beg 
you, respected Consul-General, to receive the assurance of my 
especial consideration. ‘Von Rapowirz.’ 


In the course of an excursion which I made into Thuringia 
in March 1852, I visited General de Radowitz at his house 
in Erfurt, and was received by him in a friendly manner. 
He was looking ill, his countenance being of a yellowish hue, 
and his hair and mustachios being as white as those of an old 
man of eighty. LHe was, in fact, suffering both in body and 
mind, and spoke with despondency of the fate of his country, 
believing the national cause, which was hopeful three or four 
years ago, to have been blighted for an indefinite length of 
time. He said he had been misunderstood and mistrusted by 
many who had the same national objects at heart, because 
they wished to proceed in a revolutionary manner, whereas he 
could not conscientiously violate historical rights. He had 
sought to regenerate Germany with the consent of the sove- 
reigns, and that consent would have been given if revolutionary 
elements had not predominated in the Frankfort assembly. 
Sp:aking of England, he lamented that neither the English 
government nor the people had shewn any sympathy with 
the German cause, and that we did not seem to set much 
value upon an alliance with a free and united Germany. The 
convention of Olmiitz was notoriously attributable to Russian 
influence, and in the Schleswig-Holstein question Russia had 
been working for some time past in a sense hostile to the 
wishés of the German nation. He (Radowitz) had been much 

- disappointed that England had not supported his policy by 
declaring against any intervention of Russia in German 
affairs. Referring to Lord Palmerston, who was then excluded. 
from office on account of the unauthorized approval which he 
had given to the acts of Louis Napoleon, Radowitz expressed 
his surprise that so experienced a statesman should have so 
committed himself, and should have been generally so pre- 
possessed in favour of a French alliance. The consort of your 
Queen, he added, is a man of great sagacity ; there is no one 
upon whose political judgment she may more safely rely. 

We talked of the state of religion in England, and he 
asked whether Puseyism was making much progress among 
the members of the established church ? I said I thought so, 
but that the Anglican church was likewise much affected by 
puritanism. and had within it many differences and shades of 
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though some of them had proved their pinceriey by being 
reconciled to the roman-catholie communion. “English pro- 
testantism, he observed, was something very different from 
German rationalism ; he honoured sincere behevers, but feared 
that out of the tents of rationalism nothing good could come. 
I asked him what he thought of the possibility of an union 
between the catholic church and the protestant sects, in the 
sense once contemplated by Leibnitz, but he said he did 
not see any prospect of such a consummation. A theological 
professor in Berlin (Marheinike) had once proposed that the 
question should be settled by making all the men protestants, 
and all the women catholics; nor was this joke without a 
meaning, for women had ordinarily more faith than men, only 
their faith was too much a matter of habit and education, and it 
was a pleasure to them to have to obey an undeviating rule, 

The despondency of Radowitz at this period was, I know, 
shared by his friend Bunsen, who declared that for a man who 
had lived sixty years there was nothing left in this world but 
despair, though in the next generation the good cause might 
come out victorious. Neither of them lived to witness the 
great events of 1866 and 1870; but the now united father- 
jJand cannot forget how much it owes to the statesmen who 
worked at all sacrifices, through evil report and through good 
report, with their whole hearts and souls, for the national 
welfare. . 

Erfurt is an ancient town, formerly more populous than at 
present, and a portion of its inhabitants are still catholics, 
and have the use of the cathedral, a fine three-towered gothic 
structure. The Ursuline convent is likewise a remnant of the 
catholic times, Radowitz lived in an old-fashioned, comfort- 
able house, in which were some good religious pictures, 
brought by him, as I understood, from Italy, where he had 
been in 1824 as the companion of Prince Augustus of Prussia. 
His work on the ‘Iconography of the saints,’ and that 
on the ‘Devices and mottoes of the middle ages,’ prove 
the interest he took in everything connected with religious 
art; and the collection of antographs which he had made was 
considered one of the finest in Germany. Among his many 
political pamphlets, his ‘Germany and Frederic William IV,’ 
published in 1848, excited general attention, and he was said 
to have been occupied with a larger work in continuation of 
it at. the time of his decease. 

Those who sympathized with the religious sentiments and 


political views of Radowitz, could not but see in him one 
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surely a liberal in the right sense of the word, desiring the 
constitutional freedom of the people without breaking off the 
historical traditions derived from the middle ages and the 
times of our forefathers. The political career of a nation 
cannot indeed too strongly resemble the life of an individual 
in the words of the poet :— 





‘The Child is futher of the Man; 
And I could wish my days to be 
Bound each to each by natural piety.’ 


During the summer an important conference of the Zoll- 
verein-states sat in Berlin for the purpose of considering the 
proposal of Austria to form a customs-union with that body, 
and I went to Berlin several times to watch the proceedings, 
The states in the Austrian interest, which went under the 
name of the Darmstadt coalition, considered such an union 
desirable, and that it was contemplated by an article of the 
federal act which declared that a common system of customs 
and commercial regulations should be adopted by all the 
German states, But Prussia refused to enter into any negotia- 
tion with Austria until the other states had consented to 
renew the Zolirerein itself whose termination was approaching ; 
and, as she persisted in that refusal, the conferences came 
to nothing, and were suspended after several months’ sitting. 
The object of Prussia was cventually attained, viz. the 
renewal of the Zd/rerein without Austria, and a commercial 
treaty was entered into between the two bodies which placed 
the intercourse between Germany and the Austrian empire on 
a more favourable footing for trade than had previously been 
the case. 








At an interval of leisure I visited the Baltic coast and the 
island of Riigen,—the German Isle of Wight,—which con- 
tains picturesque scenery and magnificent beech-woods. “The 
chief proprietor, the Prince of Putberg, had erected a bathing- 
establishment, and maintained a theatre for the amuse- 
ment of the guests. Among several pretty villas at 
Heringsdorf, on the Baltic, I found that of an old friend, 
Professor Homeyer, one of the judges of the high court of 
appeal at Berlin. He was an enlightened conservative, and 
while lamenting the failure of the Frankfort constitution, 
seemed to regard the restoration of the old diet as the ouly 
thine which remained to he done We enaka nf Kine 
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Frederic William IIT, and the titular Bishop Eylert’s bio- 
graphy of him, which is full of anecdotes mastly of a flatter- 
ing kind. Homeyer admitted that the King was narrow- 
minded, and something of a tyrant; but, said he, combined 
singleness of heart with tenacity of purpose,—both valuable 
qualities in a sovereign. The King, he said, was prosaic ; his 
Queen, Louisa, poetic and imaginative ; and their son, Frederic 
William IV, took after his mother to a degree which made 
him inferior to his father as a man of business. This was 
doubtless true; yet there are instances, such as Goethe, which 
prove that poetic fancy is not always a disqualification from 
the ability of administering public affairs, Eylert’s book 
is the work of a thorough courtier. He has placed the 
private life of the King and Queen in an amiable and 
respectable light; but has not been equally suceessful. in 
his attempt to vindicate the policy of Prussia towards other 
states during the French war. The Prussian government 
entered alternately into engagements against and with France, 
which it had no intention of fulfilling, and violated at the 
first convenient moment. Its only excuse for such a policy of 
dissimulation was of course its weakness; and Prussian 
statesmen doubtless now look back with shame to the ter- 
giversations of their predecessors in those hard times; whereas 
the bishop lavishes praise upon the King for his fivesse, 
and gives us to understand that such illusory engagements 
may very properly be resorted to by a power which has 
not strength to maintain itself by force of arms against 
its enemies in war. 











Lord and Lady Truro came to see the Leipsic Michaelmas 
fair, and dined with us. My friend Mr. Bach, a German lawyer 
settled in London, was one of the party, and a discussion 
arose respecting the value of juries in civil cases. Bach eon- 
tended they were unnecessary in such cases, and I supported 
him ‘on the ground that the judge was perfectly competent to 
decide questions of civil right according to the evidence, and 
that even in criminal trials the only good reason for sub- 
mitting facts to a jury was the possibility of the judge being 
biassed on behalf of the crown. ‘The ex- chancellor, however, 
thought otherwise, and hoped trial by jury, as a security for 
English liberty, would never be given up. I mentioned to 
him that jury-trials for criminal offences had of late been in- 
treduced into Prussia, and some other German states, but that 
in Saxony they were at first applied only to offences against 
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summoned in all the newspaper prosecutions having given 
verdicts againstethe crown. I explained also that an uniform 
criminal code had not yet been established for all the German 
states, but that great attention was paid to the subject by the 
different governments, and that the new eriminal code of 
Saxony had been prepared with the utmost care by eminent 
jurists. Lord Truro enquired whether the Roman Jaw served 
as the basis of decision in cases where the German legislation 
might be silent? and Mr. Bach informed him that it did so, 
and that England was the only country in which the pandeets 
and institutes did not require to be studied by practising advo- 
cates. He added that the modern philosophy of law was taken 
entirely from the principles of the Roman codes, and that some 
jurists had maintained that the old common law of Germany 
might just as well have been made the basis of legislation in 
the German states, but that it was too late to think of that. 
Lord Truro said, jestingly, ‘You enjoy one great blessing 
in Germany; there is no court of chancery ;’ to which d 
assented, explaining that in that country equity and law 
meant the same thing, and that the German lawyers did not 
understand why the English courts of law should not likewise 
administer what was called equity, instead of having distinet 
courts guided by different legal ‘principles. Lord and Lady 
Truro visited with interest the battlefields round Leipsie, 
particularly M. Gerhardt’s garden bordering on the Elster, 
where the French crossed the river after the battle of the 1&th 
of October, 1813, and Prince Poniatowsky, and many other 
brave soldiers, found a watery grave. 


An agrecable addition to the society of Leipsie was made 
this winter by the arrival of the Baron Charles de Martens, 
nephew of the celebrated statesman and diplomatist, George 
Frédéric de Martens, whose voluminous Recueil de Traités has 
found a place in all the public libraries of Europe. After his 
death in 1821 the Recueil was continued by M. Fré@céric 
Murhard, but Charles de Martens proved himself a worthy 
successor to his uncle’s reputation by his Guide Diplomatiqne, 
and by his first and second series of the Cause edlébres du droit 
des yens. He came to Leipsic in order to superintend the 
publication, through Brockhaus’s firm, of a new collection of 
treaties, excluding the many documents of no general interest 
which were accustomed to find their way into Murhard’s 
Recueil. The Baron Charles, although about eighty years 
of age, went by the name of the young Martens. to dis- 
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and active that few could suppose him to have passed his 
sixtieth year. He frequented balls and card-parties, and sang 
with effect a French chanson, when he could find a young lady 
to accompany him on the piano. Charles de Martens was 
one of those diplomatists of the old school who had been 
in the service of various sovereigns, and had even held an 
employment under the goverment of France, His latest 
post was that of minister-resident of the Grand-duke of 
Weimar at the Prussian court, from which he had retired on 
a pension. Daring the disturbances at Berlin in March, 
1848, he did good service to the Prince of Prussia (the present 
King), by causing a placard to be printed and posted every- 
where with the words, ‘A prince’s property is national 
property, and ought therefore to be respected.’ The Prince 
of Prussia was at that time so very unpopular as to be obliged. 
to take flight, and repair to England ; and it was feared the 
mob would break into his palace wuter den Linden and make 
havoe of his costly furniture and objects of art. Lventuaily, 
however, the palace was respected, and Martens derived much 
credit from his well-timed advertisement. Martens was a 
conservative, and had a horror of all revolutionary move- 
ments; but he was nothing of a statesman, and did not care 
about such questions as national unity, or constitutional 
reform. He had little confidence in the impulsive nature 
of the reigning King, and seemed to think that the country 
was safer under the rule of Frederie William ITI. He had 
been well acquaintéd withthe Princess of Liegnitz, the mor- 
ganatic wife of the last-named sovereign, and praised her 
uniform discretion and amiable qualities. She was born a 
Countess de Harrach, and was twenty-four years of age at the 
time of her marriage, which proved childless, and she soon 
afterwards gratified the King by abandoning the catholic for 
the protestant faith. Martens said that, if she had been 
Queen, the King’s behaviour to her could not have been more 
tender or respectful. Le never intruded on her privacy, and 
paid her formal visits as if she had been a royal personage. 
Madame de Liegnitz, he added, did not aim at playing the 
political part of a Madame de Maintenon, or attempt to 
meddle with state affairs; but was satisfied with contributing 
to the King’s domestic happiness, and in enjoying the many 
opportunities of doing good which belonged to the elevated 
position in which he had placed her. As to Martens, he was a 
man of sanguine temperament, and had the agreeable quality of 
generally seeing persons and things ex couleur de rose. He died 
some vears afterwards at Dresden at a very advanced age. 
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Table-turning had become the order of the day at Leipsie, 
and amused us puch. A number of persons used to sit round 
a not too heavy table, form the magnetic chain, and lay their 
hands on the table ; and in less than an hour it usually began 
to move ; but it moved much quicker when any one possessed 
of strong magnetic powers formed a part of the circle. I 
remember a magnetic young lady of twelve years old, healthy 
and fresh-looking,—Mdlle. de H.,—who could and did in my. 
presence make a table turn in a minnte or two after she had 
joined the circle which was previously at work upon it. Mdlle. 
de EL. likewise, in conjunction with three gentlemen, by laying 
hands on an arm-chair upon eastors, in which a heavy person 
was scated, made the chair speedily turn round and round. 
T have myself in conjunction with two other persons repeatedly 
turned a small table, a wooden plate laid upon glasses, and 
other articles. The fact of the table moving was too notorious 
for any one to dispute, and scarcely any one doubted the 
existence of the magnetic power which set them in motion. 
After the tables had had their run for some weeks they became 
rather a bore, and on the oceasion of a christening-party given 
by the astronomer Dr. d’Arrét, he thought it right to affix to 
the outside of his door a notice to this effect: ‘ My respected 
guests are requested for to-day only to refrain from talking 
about table-turning,’ which was a great relief to more than 
one of the assembled company. 

The fact which J have mentioned of a table heing immedi- 
ately turned by a highly magnetic girl, after several other 
much stronger but Jess magnetic persons had been working 
at it in vain for half an hour, appears to me a sufficient 
answer to the supposition that the motion is produced by 
mechanical pressure, The existence of animal magnetism 
is disputed by no one in Germany. We have all witnessed 
magnetic sleep; we know the powers of somnambulists; and 
we have well authenticated instances of the extraordinary 
attraction which certain persons have for others by meaks of 
their eyes and their general deportment. We have indis- 
putable evidence of the exercise of witcheraft from the earliest 
historical times; and witchcraft, or sorcery, is simply mag- 
netism exercised for bad and unholy purposes. The great 
interest attached to the existence of magnetic power lies of 
course in the connection which it appears to open to us 
between the visible and invisible world; for 

‘There are more things m heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.’ 
Animal life is a mystery which the researches of physical 
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science are not permitted to sueceed in dispelling. The 
nervous system is but imperfectly understood ; and medical 
skill can do little for suffering humanity beyond gently 
assisting the operations of nature. In these circumstances 
little can be said of animal magnetism but that it is a thing 
to wonder at, and when used for curative purposes may be not 
only harmless but beneficial. When employed to deceive, or 
injure others, or to influence them for bad purposes, it is 
sorcery, and a wicked and unchristian thing. As such the 
catholic church has uniformly denounced it, and has cast so 
Severe a censure upon the profane invocation of spirits, that 
those who pursue the amusement of « spirit-rapping,’ as it is 
called, may well pause to consider whether this sort of sport, 
ridiculous as it may appear, does not trench closely on for- 
bidden ground? I have never witnessed ‘ spirit-rapping,’ 
though I have seen the effects of magnetism ; but whether 
there be anything in it, or not, we ought surely not to look 
without reverence and awe towards that immaterial world 
whose existence we Lelieve to be certain, and to which our 
own spiritual parts are destined sooner or later to belong, 

It was the opinion of Goethe that a spiritual immortality 
was reserved for the minds of superior men who in this life 
had made the lest use of the talents committed to them, 
although it would not necessarily follow that the personal 
existence of such men must continue after death. Hegel’s 
philosophy, which exercises so wide an influence in Germany, 
comprises a similar admission of a spiritual world. Hegel 
denied a personal God. According to him God was an un- 
conscious power, pervading all personalities, and only becoming 
conscious in the personality of men. He did not admit that 
God became man in Christ in any different way from that in 
which God becomes man in. those men who arrive at the 
possession of mind or spirit (Geist). The difference would be 
only in degree. Christ’ was a more perfect God-man, yet 
notan absolutely perfect. one. There was, said Hegel, no 
personal existence of men after death in any other sense than 
that the spirit (Geist) of which superior men enjoyed a portion 
in their life-time, was in itself immortal, This philosophy 
has assumed a character of outward, or rationalistic, christi- 
anity, and has been adopted by some German clergymen, and 
@ great number of literary men. A village schoolmaster in 
the neighbourhood of Leipsie once explained to me very 
clearly in the course of a long walk the leading principles of 
Hegel’s philosophy, and the motives which had induced him 
to become a Hegelianer. Such a system of course differs 
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widely from the orthodox christianity of the eatholie church, 
and of the lutheran and reformed confessions ; and I allude to 
it here merely as shewing that German philosophers, who can 
hardly be considered as professing the christian religion, still 
recognise the perpetual cxistence of a spiritual world; and 
that, therefore, even according to their views, there may be in 
magnetism a certain link of connection between what is visible, 
and what is invisible, which we are unable to comprehend, 
but whose existence it would be absurd on that account 
altogether to deny. 


The disputes between Russia and the Porte assumed a 
serious aspect in the early part of this summer, and when the 
latter refused the Russian ultimatum claiming for the Czar 
the protectorate of the Greek Christians in European Turkey, 
and insisting upon immovability of the Greek patriarch and 
provincial bishops, it was generally helieved in Germany that 
there would be a European war. In July, after the Russian 
army had erossed the Pruth and oceupied the Danubian 
principalities, the German governments began to consider 
whether they should be obliged to take part in the war, and 
the subject was ventilated hy the German newspapers. The 
Saxon court was led to suppose that Prussia would go with 
Russia in the event of a war, and Baron de Beust, who was 
then very Russian, appears to have desired to promote that 
object. The following letter, which I received from Mr. 
Forbes just before my going over to England on leave of 
absence, shews that there was some reason for giving credit 
to the rumour referred to. 


To Mr. Warp. P 
‘ Dresden, August 19th, 1853. 
‘My bear Sir, 

‘Tam glad for you that you have got a holiday: if there was 
not that horrid and unjust rule of deducting from our alreagy 
diminished salaries, I should like to run over to England and 
Ireland too. My sisters are both absent, the eldest went to 
Teplitz on the 20th of this month, the other to Baden-Baden, 
on the 22nd of July. 

‘I so fully agree in your opinion as to a war with Russia 
being inevitable, that I wrote it home as my own, ten days 
ago. I also hear, that there exists a strong feeling in 
England against Lord Aberdeen personally, for he is looked 
upon as being the one who has made us truckle to Russia. 
A person, who pretended to know it (I cannot answer for him), 
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old me that the majority of the cabinet had decided on the 
fleet entéring the Dardanelles, and that on this Lord Aberdeen 
had tendered his resignation: that the Queen then sent for 
Palmerston, and closed an hour’s argumeut with the request 
that he would use his influence in bringing round the cabinet : 
this he did, and Aberdeen remained ; but how the latter must 
share John Russell’s dislike of P. ! 

‘Did you ever hear in Berlin of Prussia having given 
assurances to Russia, that in case of a war, Prussia would side 
with her? It was told me here on high authority (Beust’s), 
and I wrote it home without quoting his name. . . That there 
jis something in it, I am convinced, for it has been stated in 
Petersburgh too; but I should like to know whether the 
King or his brother has not been writing or saying something 
without the knowledge of the ministers? . . . Beust is so 
Russian, that even Kuefstein was surprised and displeased at 
it. He is delighted at having the police in his hands (he told 
me so), but how can any one but an old woman enjoy the sort 
of dirty gossip it affords? Mercier gave a dinner on the 15th 
and forgot Falkenstein completely : this is very French: he 
seems to think of nothing but saving money. I have lately 
got three despatches, saying that Her Majesty’s Government 
approve of my conduct and language on the eastern question 
(as reported by me) with Beust, This is satisfactory. 

‘I see much potatoe blights in the neighbourhood of. 
Dresden, I send you a small parcel directed to my nephew, 
Wm. Forbes, now in the Guards, &c. &c., and believe me, 

‘Very truly yours, 
Francis R. Forzes.’ 





Whilst I was in London I had an interview with Lord 
Clarendon, then foreign secretary, and he told me there 
would doubtless be a war between the western powers 
and Russia, and dwelt on the importance of drawing the 
public opinion in Germany to the side of the former. On 
my return to Leipsic I spoke to many persons of the war 
as a certainty, and endeavoured to explain to them how 
impossible it was that the unjustifiable acts of Russia could 
be passed over by the British Government. I was met by 
the assertion that Germany had a very small interest in the 
eastern question, and that it was unlikely that either the Aus- 
trian or the Prussian governments would be brought to break 
definitively with their old ally the Czar on account of the Porte. 
So it in fact turned out; but it should not be supposed that 
there was not then a strong anti-Russian feeling in Germany, ° 
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or that. Russia was not regarded as an incubus pressing upon 
German liberty, and obstructing, so far as it eould, the 
constitutional development of the nation. The liberal party 
in Germany had a certain sympathy with the cause of Turkey 
and the Western powers; but the decision did not rest with 
the people; and the federal diet, since its restoration, had 
shewn as little deference as in former times to public opinion. 
When therefore Louis Napoleon in March 1854 told his 
Séate that Austria was anti-Russian, that Prussia was 
friendly to him, and that he was regolved to march to 
Constantinople with Germany at his back, the French 
Emperor assuredly reckoned without his host. The diplo- 
macy of the western powers practically failed; and the 
treaty of the 20th of April proved illusory; for Austria did 
not become their active ally, and Prussia never departed from. 
her armed neutrality. The Vienna conferences did not help 
the situation ; and the war was waged to its end at the heavy 
costs of England and France. Whether the objects attained 
were worth the severe sacrifices which that war involved has 
now become a question of history. So much is certain, that 
it originated with Louis Napoleon,—that we in England 
were led into it by him,—and that he left us in the lurch 
when it suited his policy to withdraw from the contest. 
Englishmen in general were vexed and disappointed by the 
necessity of making peace before Russia had been sufficiently 
punished and humiliated, while they understood the impossi- 
bility of proceeding in the war without allies. The Prussian 
government applauded its own sagacity in remaining neutral, 
and I remember an intelligent Prussian, who had no love 
for Russia, saying to me towards the close of the war: 
«England and France cannot justly blame Prussia for refusing 
to join them, when they themselves have never been in earnest 
in this contest. You do not mean to reduce Russia to a 
second-rate power, and you will make peace with her as soon 
as it may suit ycur convenience. We have so little jp do 
with the questions which gave rise to the war, that we may 
well be excused for husbanding our own resources, and pre- 
paring for the conflict which Prussia will have to encounter 
in Germany itself in the course of a few years.’ This I 
believe was the feeling of many liberal Germans, who whilst 
they feared Russia, likewise feared arfd hated France, and 
had no over-weening confidence in the professions of friend- 
ship for Germany which had from time to time been made by 
British statesmen. 
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In August 1854 I was sent to Munich as British commis- 
sioner to the Exhibition of the arts and manufactures of the 
German states which was held in that capital during the 
summer. The exhibition had been formally opened previous 
to my arrival, and the unfortunate appearance of the cholera 
in Munich had driven most of the Bavarian families into the 
country. When the existence of the epidemic became known 
it likewise interfered very much to prevent the expected 
visitors of the exhibition from coming to Munich, and the 
city had a dreary aspect, rendered still more melancholy by 
the number of funerals which were constantly passing 
through the streets. I however found no difficulty ,in 
accomplishing my object, and with the assistance of the 
president of the commission, Dr. de Fischer, and of the 
president of the juries, Dr. de Hermaun, T was enabled to 
inspect all the important articles exhibited and to make a 
full report thereon to Her Majesty’s government. Since the 
last German industrial exhibition which was held at Berlin 
in 1844 considerable progress had been made -in the textile 
as well as other branches of manufacture, and the German 
producer began to have more confidence in his own skill, and 
to be less afraid than formerly of foreign competition. The 
Austrian empire furnished many interesting specimens of the 
artistie and technical productions of its capital, and manu- 
facturing towns. Upon the whole the exhibition offered an 
encouraging picture of the condition of German industry ; 
but in a financial point of view it was a decided failure, 
inasmuch as the expenditure exceeded the receipts by a sum 

equivalent to about £120,000 sterling. For this result the 
* cholera was to some extent answerable, although it was from 
the first doubtful whether the visitors would prove numerous 
enough to pay for the beautiful glass-palace, and the expenses 
of management. 

There was little to be done at the British legation at this 
dullgscason ; but an attaché attended daily to issue passports, 
and answer enquiries. Sir John Milbanke resided at his 
country-house at Nannhofen, about twenty miles off, where 
I passed a pleasant Sunday with him. We talked of Lord 
Durham (Sir John having been secretary at St. Petersburgh 
whilst Lord Durham was ambassador there), and of his 
extreme particularity in matters of routine and etiquette. 
Lord Durham looked himself very closely to the state of his 
horses and carriages as well as of the harness, and of his 
servants’ liverics. But in Sir John’s opinion he was an 
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the mind of the Czar. Speaking of English travellers Sir 
John mentioned a case which had given some trouble. An 
English clergyman, having caused letters to be addressed to 
him at the post-office Munich, called to enquire for them and 
was told there were none. Going again the next day he 
received the same answer; when espying, his own name 
written on a letter lying upon the table he called out in 
German to the official, ‘ You stupid ass, there lies the letter 1’ 
The official immediately lodged a complaint with the police, 
and a prosecution wus instituted against the Englishman for 
defamation, A heavy penalty, or imprisonment, would have 
been inflicted, Lut it was mitigated in consequence of the 
evidence of the offender’s daughter, who testified that her 
father was imperfectly acquainted with the language, and 
was not aware of the decp insult which the phrase ‘dummer 
Esel’ never fails to convey to German ears. Nothing 
offends a German more than to be called ‘dumm’ or stupid. 
He will bear a great deal good-humouredly, but cannot 
patiently endure to be set down for a fool. 

When I was at Munich King Maximilian IT was reigning, 
‘who though he had not the genius or energy of his father 
King Louis, was still a liberal protector of artists and 
scientifie men, and did his best to carry on the work which 
King Louis had begun. I need not here dwell upon the 
magnificent public buildings which Munich contains, its 
collections of ancient art, and the achievements in modern 
sculpture, castings, pictures, and frescoes, which have been 
accomplished in it; but it mty be as well to say something 
of the system of technical education which has been for some 
‘years past established in Bavaria, and which has done so 
much for the welfare and improvement of the industrial 
classes. 


The technical branch of the Bavarian educational system 
dates from the year 1838, when King Louis caused it 0 be 
organized in a progressive series of institutions, from the 
schools of trade and agriculture to the polytechnic, and the 
technica] high-school. In the elementary schools the popular 
instruction had at the same time a direction given to it 
corresponding with that of the trade-schools, whereby, and 
by the formation of drawing schools, an opportunity was 
afforded to the poorest pupils of laying the foundation of that 
artistic ability which is always so valuable in the mechanical 
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and manufacturing career. For such as might be unable to 
attend the trade or the polytechnic schools, separate schools 
were opened on Sundays and holidays, where they were 
taught drawing and other useful knowledge, and extra 
lectures were appointed to be given in the trade schools for 
the benefit of apprentices and others, who were not regular 
pupils. In this way technical information has in the course 
of the last thirty or forty years been very widely diffused 
among the Bavarian population. The ground-work of the 
trade-schools (Gezwerbe-Schule) is laid in the elementary Latin 
and German schools, which all children, whether catholic or 
protestant, are obliged to attend; and in the trade-schools 
the pupils are prepared for the higher grade of instruction 
given in the polytechnic schools of Munich, Nuremberg, and 
Augsburgh. Superior to these stands the technical high- 
school at Munich, where’ the student may graduate as at an 
university ; or, if he prefers it, the university of Munich is 
ready to receive him. I found the latter institution in a 
very flourishing state; it had sixty professors, among them 
Thiersch, Liebig, and other eminent men, and above 1700 
registered students, Its library of 160,000 volumes was 
valuable, though small in comparison with the royal library, 
which contained 800,000 volumes. 

For the youth who desires to embrace the career of an 
artist the academy of the fine arts offers the requisite means 
of completing his education. It was established on its 
present footing by King Louis in 1846, and is at once a 
society of artists, and a school of painting and sculpture. It 
is open to foreigners as well as natives. The celebrated 
William de Kaulbach (since called to Berlin) was then its 
director, and in his absence the institution was shewn and 
explained to me by Professor Schlotthauer. The instruetion 
given in the academy was both practical and theoretical, the 
latter embracing the history of art, and subsidiary studies. 
Histerical painting was taught in four separate schools, of 
which the most interesting was unquestionably the religious- 
romantic, sometimes called the new German, school. Diligent 
and talented pupils who were natives of Bavaria might obtain 
small stipends, besides being furnished gratuitously with 
models for the cartoons, pictures, or statues which they 
might exceute within the academy. ‘The staff of the academy 
consisted of five professors besides the director, and the 
number of pupils was about two hundred, 

In addition to the establishments organized by the govern- 
ment as already mentioned. the inhabitants of Munich had 
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themselves formed several institutions in furtherance of the 
same objects, such as the art-union, the trades-union, and the 
society for the improvement of manufactures, which had had 
a most, useful tendency in consequence of the communications 
it kept up between the class of artists and that of mechanics. 
There were, as I was informed, about 800 artists, chiefly 
Germans, constantly residing at Munich, which thus offered 
on a smaller scale the same advantages of social intercourse 
as Rome gives on a larger to artists from all countries. As 
a school of pure art indeed there is no place out of Italy 
which holds out so many attractions to the student. He 
finds in the Glyptothek, the Pinacothek, and the other 
royal collections, the best opportunities of copying from the 
antique, as well as of forming his knowledge of the painting 
and sculpture of more modern times, He sees around him 
beautiful palaces and churches, wh®se architecture is only 
surpassed by their internal decorations. He sees also the 
statues of Schwanthaler, and the frescoes of Cornelius, Hess, 
Schnorr, and Kaulbach, revealing a form of art not possessed 
by the ancients, which the genius of Christianity alone could 
conceive and accomplish. The new German school of paint- 
ing may indeed be said to be essentially catholic; and in 
Munich at least everything breathes the catholic spirit, and 
there is that perfect harmony between religion and art whieh 
in protestant countries must always be so difficult to realize. 
The artist of merit has likewise the full assurance of royal 
encouragement and protection, for in this respect the present 
King Louis II has shewn himself a worthy successor both 
of his father Maximilian, and of his grandfather Louis I. 
The memory of Louis I. can indeed not easily be effaced in 
the capital of which he may be said to have been the creator. 
The sums which he expended upon buildings and works of 
art. at Munich, including the Glyptothek collection formed 
by him when crown-prince, and the Walhalla temple on the 
Danube, amounted, as I heard, to above thirteen méllion 
pounds sterling. 

The state of practical science in Bavaria was more par- 
ticularly described in a report on the subject which I made to 
the secretary of state soon after my return from the Munich 
exhibition. The continuity of the several schools of technical 
instruction,—the excellent system of Sunday and holiday 
schools for drawing and useful objects,—and the advantages 
offered to students by the large artistical collections of 
Munich,—were points which seemed well worthy of atten- 
tion in other countries. It was, moreover, an important fact 
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that in Bavaria, as in other German states, the government 
possessed the absolute direction and control of all educational 
institutions, whether in the department of literature, pure 
science, practical science, or the fine arts. Neither the clergy, 
nor any corporate bodies, had the right, any more than 
individuals, to meddle with the system of public education, 
which it was the business and duty of the government to con- 
duet, and which as I believe it has conducted, in conformity 
with the moral and physical wants of the Bavarian people. 


M. von der Pfordten, the minister for foreign affairs, was 
residing at his country-house, but he gave me all facilities of 
obtaining information, and I had some opportunities of con- 
versing with him. He desired me to remark the general 
well-being and comfort which prevailed in Bavaria, and 
seemed to think that t&e people had little to gain from 
schemes of national unity, or constitutional reform. I could 
not but admit that the Bavarians took life very casily, and 
had all the appearance of contentment with the existing 
order of things At Munich everybody dined at one or two 
o'clock, and after dinner little or no work was done. People. 
went to the palace-garden to take coffee, and afterwards 
to the theatre, or they made excursions into the country. 
Others sat for hours drinking and smoking in the beer- 
gardens, in fulfilment of the proverb,— the Bavarian is in 
the morning a beer barrel, and in the evening a barrel of 
beer. The country round Munich, commanding views of the 
Tyrolian mountains, was really delightful. The clear, green 
lakes of Stargard and Tegern were chiefly resorted to by the 
aristocracy, and many elegant, villas were ranged along the 
water-side. At Minterschweive, on the Isar, was a pleasant 
place of refreshment much frequented by artists, from whence 
one enjoyed a good view of that deep-rolling river, whose 
yellowish-green colour is something different from that of 
any other stream. At Schiftlarm, close to an ancient convent, 
I found my old friend, Professor C. F. Neumann, residing 
with his family. Neumann was reputed the first Chinese 
and Armenian scholar in Germany, and I had been fortunate 
enough many years ago to procure him a passage to Canton, 
. where he extended his knowledge and brought home a large 

and valuable library of Chinese books. He was of humble, 
and jewish, origin, and was a remarkable instance of a man 
raising himself to eminence by his own laborious exertions. 
The Bavarian government, not liking his politics, had lately 
“quieted ’ him. as it was ealled. by oblisino him to retire 
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from his professorship on a small pension. Neumann soon 
afterwards removed to Berlin, and devoted himself to his- 
torical studies. His history of the British dominion in India, 
and his history of the United States of America, were both 
well received in the literary world, and the latter was, I 
know, valued by many leading Americans as an impartial and 
truthful work. 


At Nymphenburgh was a large country palace of the king, 
whose fountains, gardens, and deer-park have long been 
celebrated. Not far from the palace stood the convent of 
English ladies (Kloster der Englindischen Fréulein), which 
I had the more curiosity to visit, as it was founded by my 
pious namesake, Miss Mary de Ward, of the old Yorkshire 
family of that. name long since extinct. The persecutions 
of the English catholics by Queen Elizabeth led to the 
establishment of seminaries and convents for their education 
in various parts of the continent. Among these were the 
English colleges for priests at Rome, Valladolid, St. Omer, 
Douay, and Lonvain, and the Scotch college for benedictines 
at Ratisbon. Mary de Ward appears to have been a zealous 
adherent to the ancient faith, and it was chiefly to her bounty 
that the several English convents existing in Bavaria owed 
their existence. She was born the 23rd of January, 1585, 
at Mollwith Castle, Yorkshire, and was baptized Johanna, 
but at her own desire received the holier name of Mary at 
her confirmation. Having in conjunction with other ladies 
established the convent of St. Omer in the year 1609, she 
founded a convent in the city of Munich in 1626, with the 
sanction and encouragement of the then Elector Maximilian- 
Emanuel, and his wife Elizabeth. The institution oecupied 
for many years the building since used as the police-office, and 
was afterwards removed to the more tranquil and healthy 
situation of Nymphenburgh. The lady-superior, Mademoiselle 
di Graccho, informed me that the sisters were mostly Bava- 
rians, but foreigners were equally admissible with natives, and 
there was then an English, an Italian, and a French sister in 
the convent. <A candidate for admission must, if not already 
a catholic, declare her readiness to become so; there is a 


pegiod of probation in the ordinary dress of the world; then .° 


a noviciate of two yedrs; and finally the oath is taken as a ~ 
nun, and the maiden becomes ‘the chaste bride of heaven’ 
for evermore. 

The ‘ English ladies’ of Munich were, as I was informed, 
in very good repute, as well as those of the affiliated convents 
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at Augsburgh, Giinzburgh, and Aschaffenburgh, which are 
colonies from the Munich foundation. Miss Mary de Ward 
died in England at the convent of Haworth in 1648. The 
effect. of the relaxation of those unjust penal laws which 
formerly prohibited the education of English catholics in 
their own country has been, that the bounty of that pious 
lady is now almost entirely enjoyed by foreigners. Her 
benevolent purpose is, however, not the less entitled to grate- 
ful commendation ; and prayers for the repose of her soul are 
not, wanting, although they are offered up to heaven in a 
foreign tongue. 

During my stay in Nuremberg, I did not fail to mount the 
Burg, that ancient and massive castle from which the royal 
house of Hohenzollern has sprung, nor to inspect the artistic 
manufactures, such as the modelling in bronze-casts and the 
glass-painting, which are so admirably carried on in that 
venerable city. Those who wish to know what art was in the 
middle ages must carefully examine the churches and houses 
of Nuremberg, which have scarcely at all altered in the course 
of the last three or four hundred years. There is an inde- 
seribable charm in reverting in this way to the times of our 
forefathers, in placing ourselves in the same rooms which 
they occupied, and in revering the same beautiful objects 
which have already commanded the admiration of successive 
generations. 
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CHAPTER VIL 


Leipsic. King John. Princess Amelia. Saxe-Altenburgh. Prince 
Alfred. Mission to Schleswig-Holstein. State-Councillor Grimm. 
Jubilee at Weimar. Frederic William IV. Lord Clarendon. e+ 
ligious disputes in Germany. The Harz. Scbiller’s Jubilee. Ancient 
Manuscripts. The Hohenthal family. Promotion to Hamburgh. 


In consequence of his brother’s unfortunate death in 
August 1854, the Prince John had become King of Saxony, 
and his former unpopularity did not interfere with the general 
homage which was paid to him by his subjects on his assum- 
ing the reins of government. Some weeks after his accession 
King John came to Leipsic and held a court at the Blumen- 
berg Hotel, which was attended by the civil and military 
authorities and the foreign consuls. He said to me after 
some unimportant enquiries, ‘I honour your country, because 
in England the law is respected by all classes of the people.’ 
The King thought it necessary to make a tour through his 
small dominions, and to inspect personally such institutions 
and objects as were most worthy attention. He came several 
times to Leipsic, and visited the offices of the director of the 
circle, the post-office, the military barracks, the principal 
manufactories, and the university. At a large brewery he sat 
down in the public room, called for a glass of beer and 
praised it, conversing familiarly with the manager of the 
concern. He went into some of the lecture-rooms of the 
university, and listened to the professors who were addressing 
the students. The King had a high respect for Dr. Wachter, 
professor of law, and taking a seat in his class-room, heard 
one of his lectures from beginning to end. Towards the close 
of the lecture Wachter said to the students, ‘J speak in -the 
presence of our revered sovereign, who would doubtless have 
corrected me if I had fallen into any errors, for His Majesty is 
far more competent than I am to lecture to you on the subject 
which has to-day occupied us, and I really wish that he had 
himself filled my chair,’ when the King, looking up, exclaimed, 
“No, good Wachter! we will both for the present remain 
what we are’ King John would in fact have made a very 
good professor either of law, history, or theology. In the 
personal inspections which he made in all parts of the country, 
it appeared to his ministers that he went rather too much 


1 Nein! lieber Wachter, wir wollen vorliufig bleiben wie wir sind, 
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into the minutia of official business, but his motive was the 
laudable one of making himself thoroughly acquainted with 
the institutions of the country he was called to rule over. 

The King’s elder sister, the Princess Amelia, was attacked 
in her sixticth year by the formation of a cataract in her 
eyes, and passed some months of the winter 1855-56 in 
Leipsic, in order to be under the care of the eminent occulist, 
Dr. Coceius. he operation was successful, and the princess, 
after her restoration to sight, received visitors again and gave 
several dinner-parties. At one of these parties, at which 
I was present, the conversation turned upon the new tragedy 
of the ‘fighter of Ravenna,’ which had been so successful on 
the German stage, on account of the interest of the drama 
itself, as well as of its many allusions to the political state of 
Germany. The princess commended the piece, saying she 
understood it was by Frederic Halm (Count Miinch de 
Bellinghausen), who was one of the best dramatists of the 
modern romantic school. His former plays, particularly the 
‘son of the wilderaess,’ had enjoyed a large share of the 
favour of the German public. The princess afterwards made 
some enquiries of me respecting English literature, with 
which she was pretty well acquainted, though she had not 
kept her reading up to the publications of the day. She 
praised Johanna Baillie, as well as Walter Scott, and found in 
Bulwer’s works an intimate knowledge of the human mind. 
It is remarkable how much Tauchnitz’s collection of British 
authors has done to promote the reading of English books in 
Germany. No German, however wealthy, would think of 
giving a guinea and a half for a three-volume novel, but he 
is delighted to get two volumes in duodecimo of Bulwer or 
Disracli, at the moderate outlay of a dollar, or three shillings 
sterling. The Princess Amelia’s recovery was celebrated by 
a festive performance, in which her own play of the ‘ country- 
man’ (der Landmann) was given with a suitable prologue, and 
she*was to have attended in person, if her physician had not 
forbidden such an exertion. 


The ducal castle at Altenburgh is one of the finest old 
buildings in Germany, and reminds one of Windsor by its 
elevated position and its spacious dimensions. In November 
1856, we attended a court-ball there for the first time since 
the accession of the reigning Duke, and were cordially 
welcomed. The Duchess, a princess of Anhalt, was very 
pleasing, and as simple in her manners as if she had been a 
mere country-gentleman’s daughter. There were present the 
Duchess-mother (a princess of Mecklenburgh-Schwerin), the 
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ex-Duke Joseph, and his daughter the Grand-duchess Alex- 
andra, wife of the Russian Grand-duke Constantine, who 
shone as the star of the evening in her brilliant toilette, and 
her own fascinating beauty. On being presented to the 
Grand-duchess, she referred to the Emperor’s coronation at 
Moscow in the previous month of July, where she had been 
with the rest of the imperial family, and asked me if it had 
been much talked about in England? I answered that it 
certainly had, and that the fullest details of the ceremony had 
been given to the English public through the newspapers. 
She then remarked that the spectal embassy sent over by her 
Britannie majesty was a very distinguished one, and she had 
heard that not only Lord Granville, but all the members of 
his embassy, were persons of importance, and belonged to the 
first English families. 


Our Prince Alfred, now Duke of Edinburgh, was in 
Germany in April 1857, and visited Leipsie, attended by 
General Sir Frederic Stovin, and Mr. (now Sir John) Cowell. 
I received them on arrival, and the next day accompanied 
them to the picture-gallery, and other remarkable objects in 
the town. The great Easter-fair was going on, and the prince 
went through every parti of it, asking all sorts of questions 
about the articles exhibited, where they came from, and for 
what countrics they were destined? He made a number of 
purchases of things which pleased his faney, usually asking 
Sir Frederie Stovin’s opinion whether the prices asked were 
reasonable? The prince seemed to me very intelligent for 
a boy of thirteen, and I never saw any one more desirous of 
information upon all topics which were started. We talked 
of the traffic of the fairs, of the university and the manners 
of the students, and of the great battle of 1813, the prince 
saying he intended to read all about it. The party proceeded 
from Leipsie to Gotha on a visit to the Duke. It was even 
then _no secret, that, in pursuance of a family arrangement, 
the Prinee Alfred had been recognized as his uncle’s heir, and 
that he would one day be the reigning Duke of Saxe-Coburgh- 
Gotha. His dominions will not be large, but he will have 
some 170,000 loyal subjects, and two of the pleasantest little 
capitals in Germany. It is true that since the formation of 
the new German confederation, Saxe-Coburgh-Gotha has 
ceased to have any voice in the foreign or commercial affairs 
of Germany, and that its military contingent merely forms a 
portion of the national army under the supreme command of 
the Emperor William. Nevertheless, the position of a petty 
German prince is upon the whole an enviable one, and com- 
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mands at least all the dignity and influence which belong to 
an English nobleman of the highest rank, who has large 
estates, and resides upon them. 


The political agitation in the duchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, and the difficulty of effecting any satisfactory 
arrangement between them and the Danish crown, had for 
some years past been a source of anxiety to the British as 
well as to other European governments. The civil war had 
terminated, and the authority of the King-duke had been 
re-established in the duchies in February 1852. The treaty 
concluded in London on the 8th of May, 1852, had excluded 
the house of Augustenburgh from the succession to the throne, 
and given it to the prince Christian of the Glicksburgh line ; 
and the great European powers had solemnly affirmed the in- 
tegrity of the Danish monarchy. The states of the duchies, 
however, had never consented to that arrangement, and the 
hostile attitude of the Danish and German subjects of the 
King-duke towards each other continued such, that at the 
beginning of 1857 there was every prospect of a renewal 
of hostilities, and of the contest eventually leading to an 
European war. Inthe April of that year I was entrusted by 
Her Majesty’s government with a confidential mission to the 
duchies for the purpose of enquiring on the spot into their 
political condition, and the grievances of which they com- 
plained. I was to suggest any practical remedies for those 
grievances, and to consider in what way a better amalga- 
mation with the kingdom of Denmark than that which 
then existed could be effected. I accordingly proceeded to 
Holstein and Schleswig, and remafned there long enough to 
ascertain the state of the country, and the opinions of intel- 
ligent and influential men. On my return I made a full, 
and as I conceive an impartial, report on the subject to the 
Earl of Clarendon as Secretary of State for foreign affairs, 

Whe struggle going on between the Danish and German 
parts of the Danish monarchy was essentially one of nation- 
alities, and was only to be set at rest by such an arrangement 
as should secure to each of the conflicting races the means of 
social development within its own sphere, free from oppression 
or molestation by the other race, and at the same time should 
preserve the Danish monarchy from dismemberment according 
to the declared intention of the great European powers. The 
main cause of the civil war was the“non-recognition by the 
Danish government of the historical rights of the duchies, viz. 
their inseparahility, their independence, and the succession to 
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the crown of the male aguafi of the house of Holstein. The 
difficulties of the situation in 1857 had been chiefly produced 
by a coup d’état of the Danish government, which had 
violently established for the entire monarchy on the 2nd of 
October, 1855, a so-called corporate-constitution (Gesammt- 
Verfassung), the validity of which the duchies of Schleswig 
and Holstein refused to admit. In the case of Holstein, 
being a German state, the objections of the inhabitants were 
supported by Austria and Prussia, and wore likewise adopted 
by the Germanic confederation. 

The population of the Danish monarchy (exclusive of its 
distant islands and colonial possessions) was in round numbers 
twa millions and a half, of which one million and a half 
belonged to the kingdom, 400,000 to the duchy of Schleswig, 
and 600,000 to the duchies of Holstein and Lauenburgh. 
The German duchies, therefore, might be taken to contain 
tivo-fifths of the entire population. 

Previous to the year 1815, when the territory of Denmark 
was enlarged by the appendage of Norway, few complaints 
were heard from the King’s German subjects; but when the 
kingdom was shorn of that appendage, the Danes began to 
coneeive the notion of bringing the concerns of the duchies 
under their exclusive management. The King was then 
absolute, and it was not till the 28th of May, 183], that he 
issued a law for the erection of provincial states, which were 
a concession partly to the demand for constitutional reform 
then prevailing throughout Europe, and partly to the re- 
quirements of the Germanic federal constitution as regarded 
Holstein and Lauenburgh. These provincial states were com- 
posed of deputies from the respective classes of the larger and 
smaller land-owners, the townships, and the clergy, with a 
property-qualification both for electors, and elected, and were 
to assemble every two years. They represented the people 
eurially, or by classes, so that the states of one province had 
the same weight as those of another, whether the numLeiof 
members was greater or less respectively. Their functions, 
however, were consultative only, and it rested entirely with 
the King whether he would adopt or reject their advice. 
This constitution by provincial states, in fact, resembled those 
which were at first established by most of the German 
sovereigns in consequence of the provisions of the federal act 
of 1815. 

Such was the constitution of the country down to the time of 
the issuing of the famous open letter of King Christian VIII 
dated the 8th of July, 1846, in which the intention was for 
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the first time announced to amalgamate the several parts of 
the monarchy into one compact Danish state. The states 
of the duchies protested, and Holstein complained to the 
Germanic diet, which contented itself with passing a resolu- 
tion recognizing the rights claimed. Then began the popular 
demonstrations in the duchies in favour of their nationality, 
apd opposite demonstrations in Denmark in the Danish 
interest, which Jasted until the commencement of the civil 
war in March 1848, 

Christian VII died without effecting any more intimate 
union between the kingdom and the duchies than that above 
referred to, which was in fact a mere personal union. Imme- 
diately after the accession of King Frederic VII in January 
1848, an attempt was made to introduce a new unitary con- 
stitution, which was to be submitted to an assembly of 
notables, but the project failed before-the expiration of two 
months, and the duchies continued separate states. When 
the civil war had ended, and the time was approaching for the 
re-investiture of the King-duke with his sovereignty in the 
duchies, their future constitution naturally became the subject 
of discussion between Denmark and the German powers. 
The Danish government in a despatch of the 6th of December, 
1851 (addressed to the Danish envoys at Vienna and Berlin 
for communication to those courts), promised to effect the 
union of the different parts of the country into one corporate 
monarchy by legal and constitutional means only, viz. 
through the consultative provincial states of the duchies of 
Schleswig and Holstein, as well as the Danish representative 
diet (established in 1849), and the land-owners of Lauenburgh. 
This promise was accepted by Austria and Prussia as an 
engayement satisfactory to them for the fulfilment of an 
indispensable duty on the part of Denmark. 

Accordingly King Frederic, on the 28th of January, 1852, 
issued a proclamation for uniting the different parts of the 
ménarchy under a common constitution. The existing sepa- 
rate Danish representative system was to be preserved, while 
the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein were to receive special 
constitutions respectively, and their independence, as well as 
that of the duchy of Lauenburgh, was guaranteed. The new 
common constitution was to be submitted to the provincial 
states of the duchies for their consideration, and these were to 
reecive such a further development as would give them not 
only a consultative voice in public affairs, but the power to 
resolre. The King-duke engaged to govern Holstein accord- 
ing to the laws rightfully in force, which should not be altered 
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otherwise than in a constitutional way ; and to the duchy of 
Schleswig he promised that the new constitution for that 
duchy should contain all the requisite provisions for securing 
to the Danish and German nationalities respectively perfectly 
equal rights and powerful protection, Special ministers were 
to be appointed for the kingdom, and for each of the duchies, 
and the domain-lands were to continue to belong to that 
part of the monarchy in which they respectively lay. The 
Germanic dict on the 29th of July following Tecorded its 
approval of the last-mentioned proclamation, and its hope 
that the King-duke would not cease to be animated by the 
same spirit of justice and conciliation in maintaining and 
developing the institutions legally existing in his German 
dominions. : 

The obligations entered into by Frederie VII towards his 
own subjects and the German powers were thus sufficiently 
clear. If they had been loyally and faithfully carried out, 
the people of the duchies would have been satisfied, and 
would have been content to remain, at least during the 
King’s life-time, under the rule of their Danish sovereign. 
But there is every reason to believe that these engagements 
on the part of Denmark were illusory only, and that they 
Were a mere expedient of the Danish ministers to gain time, 
in order to procure the assistance 6f the non-german great 
powers in the work of duuizing the duchies which it was 
all along their fixed intention to persevere with, The line 
of conduct actually pursued by the Danish government will 
be explained in the sequel. 7 

The Danish ministers having prepared drafts of special 
constitutions for Schleswig and Holstein, communicated them 
in 1853 to the provincial states of both duchies, with the 
injunction that they were not to consider the subject of the 
gencral relations between the different parts of the monarehy, 
but only those paragraphs which related to the future compo- 
sition of the provincial states, and their competence to regulate 
the special affairs of each duchy. Six paragraphs of the re- 
spective special constitutions, disposing of the general ques- 
tions which most interested the provincial states, were there- 
fore expressly withdrawn from their consideration. The states 
of the duchies refused their assent to the projects, and the 
King-duke was advised to issue (octroyer) special consti- 
tutions of his own authority, which he ‘did accordingly for 
Schleswig on the 15th of February, and for Holstein on 
the 11th of June, 1854. A corporate constitution was like- 
wise issued by the King-duke on the 26th of July, 1854, 
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without having been submitted to the provincial states of 
either duchy. It provided an imperial council to be partly 
named by the King-duke and partly elected, by which all 
the common, internal, affairs of the monarchy were to be 
managed, leaving everything else to the decision of the King- 
duke and his privy-council. This corporate constitution how- 
ever never took effect, chiefly owing to the opposition it 
excited in the Danish part of the monarchy. 

The King-duke now took as his prime-minister M. de 
Schele, who, although a German by birth, was a mere tool 
of the ultra-Danish party, and under his advice a new 
corporate constitution was issued on the 2nd of October, 
1855, after previous communication with the separate Danish 
diet, but without having been submitted to the provincial 
states either of Schleswig or Holstein. It established an 
imperial council, the mode of election to which was regulated 
by a separate law. Two separate ordinances determined what 
were to be the special affairs of the duchies as distinct from 
those of the monarchy, and a third ordinance regulated the 
position of the duchy of Lauenburgh. The imperial council 
was so composed as to give the Danes a large and constant 
majority in the common legislature. Of the eighty members 
no less than forty-seven were taken from the kingdom of 
Denmark, and as at least three Danes would be chosen in 
the northern parts of Schleswig, the government was thus 
sure of a majority of fifty against the thirty who were to 
be taken from the German portion of the monarchy. The 
electoral Jaw, by providing for the representation of the 
minority, likewise favoured the Danish element, so far as 
it existed in the duchies; so that the result of the elections 
was a legislative body almost entirely attached to the Danish 
side. The Germans were highly exasperated, and preferred 
an indictment in the high court of appeal against M. de 
Schele for having illegally established the constitution of 
Oetober 1855, The court got rid of the accusation by de- 
claring itself incompetent to deal with the matter, and M. de 
Schele continued to hold office until the month of April 1857, 
when his administration was replaced by that of M. Hall. 

It was assuredly a great and serious grievance that the 
King-duke, instead of fulfilling his promises made to the 
duchies and to the German powers on the 28th of January, 
1852, had forced upon the duchies a corporate constitution 
to which the states had not assented, and which laid their 
interests at the feet of a perpetually governing Danish 
majority. The system of treating the duchies as Danish 
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dependencies, instead of states united with Denmark in the 
person of the King-duke, had in fact caused them to suffer 
much practical injustice; from which, when I was in the 
country, they had been wholly unable to obtain redress. 

The state taxation throughout the monarchy was very high 
and unequally divided. The duchies complained particularly 
of the application of the revenues of the domain lands, con- 
tending that they belonged exclusively to the duchy in which 
they were situated, and ought not to be drawn as a part 
of the original budget into the common treasury of the 
entire monarchy for the equal use of Danes and Germans. 
The domains they alleged offered a fund on which the states 
of the duchies might lay a per-centage, when extraordinary 
levies were demanded, and so avoid new taxes upon the 
inhabitants. The Danes even claimed the right of alienating 
the ducal domains, which were three times as productive as 
those of the kingdom; whilst at the same time they were 
attempting to appropriate to the kingdom alone the capital 
sum received from foreign powers for the redemption of the 
Sound-dues, which evidently belonged to the entire monarchy. 
There were also minor grievances arising out of the intro~ 
duction of the Danish coinage into the duchies, the operation 
of the customs-tariff, and the inclusion of the duchies within 
the Danish instead, of the German system of postage. Such 
annoyances touched the people of Holstein and Schleswig 
in the ordinary business of their lives; but what they felt 
much more bitterly was the hostile spirit in which the Danish 
government of the German parts of the monarchy was in- 
variably carried on. The declared object was Danish ascend- 
ency; and, to effect that, the most unscrupulous means were 
resorted to by the Danish authorities for keeping down and 
humiliating the German nationality. 

Both Holstein and Schleswig were filled with Danish 
officials, Judges were removed to make room for creatures 
of the Danish government. The army was composed chiefly 
of Danes, for few Germans entered it voluntarily, and the 
German troops were removed into Denmark, The duchies 
resolutely demanded the exclusion of Danish functionaries, 
and the employment of native Germans; but so far were 
their wishes from being complied with that, on the demise 
of the crown, Ferdinand VII did not even confirm the 
existing appointments, and hundreds of officials, professors, 
and clergymen were in this way silently dismissed. Con- 
cessions for printing and publishing were withdrawn, and 
the press of the duchies was generally discouraged and 
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deprived of free action. No attempt was made to reconstruct 
the monarchy upon a solid basis, although it would not have 
been difficult to satisfy the leading men of the duchies, who 
were essentially conservative, and did not desire a repre- 
sentative system like that of Denmark, but preferred a con- 
stitution by classes; so that the simple re-establishment of 
the provincial states would have pleased them better than 
the corporate constitution of 1855. 

The practical grievances of the duchy of Schleswig were 
much the same as those of Holstein, with the addition of that 
most serious evil, the forcing of the Danish language upon 
the German inhabitants. Although Schleswig was not, like 
Holstein, a German state, yet Austria and Prussia were well 
entitled to demand the fulfilment of the promise made by 
the King-duke in January 1852, ‘that the constitution for 
Schleswig should contain the requisite provisions for securing 
to the Danish and German nationalities in the said duchy 
perfectly equal rights and powerful protection” Now, it was 
notorious that the Danish rule in Schleswig, since that duchy 
was restored to the King-duke, had been partial and oppressive 
beyond all measure. Nearly all the former government em- 
ployés who were natives had been dismissed and replaced by 
Danes, and not even the Danish-speaking natives of the 
northern parts of the duchy had been allowed to remain 
in office. Further, it was the systematic policy of the 
government to force the Danish language upon the German 
population of the duchy (forming about two-thirds of the 
whole) ; and not merely in places where the races were mixed, 
but in very many parishes where the population was exclu- 
sively German, the use of the Danish language in the 
churches and schools was compelled by authority. For 
instance, in the district of Angeln alone (called the eradle 
of the Anglo-Saxons who invaded Britain) it was within my 
knowledge that there were twenty-four parishes with 40,000 
Gewman inhabitants upon whom Danish clergymen were 
forced, and who were obliged to submit to the exclusive use 
of the Danish tongue in their churches and schools. In such 
circumstances it will be easily understood how unreasonable 
was the expectation entertained by Denmark that either the 
Holsteiners, or the Schleswigers, should accept the corporate 
constitution of October 1855, octroye' as it was against the 
wishes of the provincial states, and in the face of the obli- 
gations which bound the King-duke to the Germanic con- 
federation. The inhabitants of the duchies of all classes, from 
the noble land-proprietor down to the peasant and artisan, 
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felt that the time had arrived for broadly asserting their 
national rights, and they were much more disposed to prepare 
for a renewal of the civil war than to entangle themselves in 
fresh negotiations, still less to enter into any sort of com- 
promise with the Danish cabinet. 

These being the embarrassments of the political situation in . 
1857, I had to consider the somewhat complicated question of 
the remedies best caleulated to put an end to them, and 
to adjust the contlict of races without endangering the in- 
tegrity of the Danish monarchy. The difficulty lay chiefly 
in the excessive self-confidence and boldness of the ultra- 
Danish party, for although the Danes as a people were 
inferior (as they well knew) to the Germans both in capacity 
and education, yet the former had shewn so much energy 
in their proceedings that they were not likely to part, with 
the power they had de fucto acquired until some strong 
external influence should have impressed them with the 
necessity of adopting a more conciliatory line of policy. 
Even if the Danish government had conceded to the German 
powers the convocation of the provincial states of Holstein, 
that would have been a very small step towards an adjust- 
ment, for the states were determined not to assent to the 
corporate constitution, or to any other based upon analogous 
principles. The time, therefore, was not inopportune for a 
mediating power to make a proposition to the contending 
parties of a more permanent and comprehensive nature; and 
after having consulted confidentially with some of the leading 
political men in the duchies, and reflected maturely upon the 
subject, I submitted to Her Majesty’s government the follow- 
ing alternative plans, any one of which, if timely adopted, 
was calculated to accomplish the object in view. 


Plans for the reorganization of the Danish monarchy, 


A.—First ALTERNATIVE, 


To allow the duchies of Schleswig and Holstein to return 
to their ancient and legal status quo before the year 1848, 
viz. to be constitutionally united with each other. They might 
still retain, in common with the Danish part of the monarchy, 

1. The King-duke. 

2. Foreign affairs and diplomacy. 

3. The fleet. 

4, A common army in Danish and German divisions, both 
under the King-duke as commander-in-chief. 

L 2 
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5. The coinage. 

6. The’ customs and postage revenues, but with separate 
administrations. is 

Whilst holding so much in common with Denmark, the 
united duchies would then require their independence to be 
guaranteed to them by means of the following institutions :— 


a. A constitution with class-representation, giving to the 
states the right not only of consulting, but of resolving, in all 
matters of legislation. 

2. An independent legislature and administration. 

c. A separate financial system, subject to the obligation to 
pay a fixed proportion to the common costs of the civil list, 
the royal appanages, the diplomacy, the fleet, &c. The public 
dcbts ‘and assets of the monarchy to be divided, and the 
redemption money to be received for the Sound-tolls to be 
applied towards the liquidation of the public debt. The 
duchies’ to have the management and enjoy the revenues 
of their own domains. 

d. Natives of the duchies only to be eligible to offices 
therein to the exclusion of Danes. 

e. A separate German divisional army for the duchies, 
subject as above stated. 

J. Maintenance of the university of Kiel. 

g. The seat of the local administration, in whatever form, 
to be at a place within the duchies. A_ special minister for 
the duchies to be fixed at the residence of the King-duke. 

This plan of a confederation between the kingdom and the 
united duchies embraced all (except the particular line of 
succession to the crown) which the German_ inhabitants of 
the duchies at the time desired. It would have required 
a modification of that part of the understanding between 
Denmark and the German powers at the close of the war 
which provided for the constitution of Schleswig as a separate 
state, though it did not involve the necessity of bringing 
Schleswig into the Germanic confederation. And upon the 
whole the plan was neither unreasonable nor unjust towards 
either of the nationalities whom it was intended to affect. 


B.—Seconp ALTERNATIVE. 


To divide the duchy of Schleswig according to its nation- 
alities, either by drawing an arbitrary line from a point on 
_the Plensburg-fiord to the river Widau, near Tondern, or by 
” sllowing ‘the parishes within a limited range of country to 
declare, through the votes of their adult male population, 
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whether they would remain Danish or German. The latter 
mode of division might have been difficult to execute while 
the Danish employés remained in the country, but at all events 
the line might have been drawn by Danish and German 
commissioners under the arbitration of a third power. 

After such a division the Danish part of Schleswig might 
be incorporated with the kingdom, and the German part 
united to Holstein, either by a complete political union (as 
suggested in the first alternative), or by a union of legisla- 
tion and administration, but without including it in the 
Germanic confederation, 

The duchy of Holstein and the German part of the duchy 
of Schleswig would then stand towards the kingdom of 
Denmark in the same relation as that proposed in the first 
alternative, viz., they would hold in common as belonging to 
the entire monarchy the objects specified under A and 
numbered 1 to 6 inelusive, and would require the same 
constitutional guarantees for the objects also specified under 
A and lettered a to g inclusive. 


C.—Tatrp ALTERNATIVE. 


To establish a confederation of the four states forming the 
Danish monarchy, viz., Denmark proper, Schleswig, Holstein, 
and Lauenburgh, each state to be independent within itself, 
and to retain its actual limits. They would hold in common 
as belonging to the entire monarchy the same objects, and 
would require the same constitutional guarantees, as in the 
second alternative. . 

Upon the basis of any one of the above three plans, the 
position of the German duchies towards the other part of the 
monarchy might have been definitively fixed. The King- 
duke would then have had to satisfy the following demands 
of the duchies regarding their respective constitutions and 
internal affairs :— 

1st. A constitution with representation by classes (Land- 
stindische Verfassung), giving the states the power of resolving 
(not merely considering) upon all matters of legislation, and 
establishing, so far as practicable, an uniformity of political 
rights in all parts of the monarchy. . 

2nd. The exclusion of Danes from public employments in 
the duchies, and the appointment of natives only to govern- 
ment offices. a 

3rd. The revision of all ordinances issued for the duchies since 
the year 1848 without the consent of the provisional states. 
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4th. A reciprocity of naturalization in all the three Ger- 
man duchies. 

5th. The confirmation and better endowment of the uni- 
versity of Kiel, with the re-establishment of the dienniwm, or 
two years’ course of study for the youth of the duchies. 

6th. A general amnesty. 

The fulfilment of these latter demands might indeed be 
expected to follow the recognition of the federal independence 
of the duchies by the King-duke, but it would have been still 
more satisfactory to the inhabitants to have them guaranteed 
if possible by the mediating power or powers which might 
take an interest in the establishment of a permanent peace. 

The principle upon which the three plans suggested as 
above were made alike to rest was that of a confederation 
between Denmark and the duchies, as the only form of 
government suitable to a monarchy composed of two conflict- 
ing nationalities, of which neither was strong enough in itself 
to hold the other in permanent subjection. The argument 
in favour of a confederation was indeed much stronger here 
than in the case of Sweden and Norway, where both 
countries were peopled by the Scandinavian race, yet in 
that case a federative government had been considered pre- 
ferable to a corporate monarchy,—the object for which the 
Danes had for many years been striving in vain. I therefore 
took the liberty of recommending to Her Majesty’s govern- 
ment, that in attempting to reorganize the Danish monarchy 
the federal principle should at all events be insisted upon ; 
and I pointed out that if the first alternative should be ren- 
dered impossible by the refusal of Denmark to go back to the 
status quo ante bellum, the division of Schleswig, as explained 
in the second alternative, might then be proposed; and if that 
likewise should be rejected, Denmark could have no valid 
ground of objection to the third alternative of a confedera- 
tion, consisting of the kingdom and the three duchies as 
separate and independent states. 


After the completion of my report I repaired to London in 
accordance with Lord Clarendon’s instructions for the pur- 
pose of conferring personally with his lordship on the matters 
which had fallen within the range of my enquiries. Lord 
Clarendon had studied my observations, and had made himself 
master of the subject, as indeed he always did when the 
question was of sufficient importance to interest his mind. 
He had likewise weighed the reports of Mr. (now Sir Andrew) 
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no means favourably disposed towards the Schleswig-Holstein 
cause. Jord Clarendon asked me a number of questions 
respecting the political feelings of the Holstein nobility, and 
of other classes of society in the duchies, and as to the 
movers of the agitation which had been so long going. on in 
the country against the Danish rule. Of the intentions of 
Her Majesty’s government he said not one word; but dis- 
missed me with commendations of my report, adding, ‘I 
am glad to tell you that the Prince-consort has read it, and is 
much pleased with it.’ A copy of the report was, as I after- 
wards heard, transmitted to the Danish government, and 
recgmmended to its attention as a careful and impartial 
document, So far as I know, Lord Clarendon never took 
any further action respecting it, and my suggestions for 
the reorganization of the Danish monarchy remained a dead 
letter in the archives of the foreign office. 


In the time which elapsed between my visit to the duchies 
and their final annexion to the Prussian monarchy after the 
war of 1866, the Schleswig-Holstcin question passed through 
several phases, but nothing oceurred to shake the opinion I 
had formed that, as things stood in 1857, the right way was 
to re-establish the Danish monarchy upon federal principles. 
The states of Holstein were assembled by the Danish govern- 
ment in January 1859, for the purpose of deliberating on a 
new constitution for the entire monarchy, to supersede that of 
October 1855, which had been abolished so far as it affected 
Holstein and Lauenburgh. But the states refused to enter 
into the gowernment proposals, or to accept any constitution 
not framed upon the basis of a confederation, and which did 
not give them the power of resolving. They likewise pro- 
tested against the law of the 31st of July, 1853, founded upon 
the treaty of London of the previous year, whereby the suc- 
cession to the throne had been altered without the previous 
acquiescence of the legal representatives of the duchy, On 
the 15th of November, 1863, King Frederic VII died. The 
Duke Frederick of Augustenburgh elaimed the ducal crown, 
and soon afterwards made his appearance at Kiel. Towards 
the end of the year a federal execution, composed of Saxon 
and Hanoverian troops, was sent into Holstein; and in the 
January following Austria and Prussia began a war against 
Denmark in good earnest. The Austrian forces drove the 
Danes back from the line of the Dannewerk, and a few weeks 
later the Prussians stormed the Dippel entrenchments and 
completed the victory. A conference in London followed, at 
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proposed by the German powers, and at once rejected by the 
infatuated Danes. There was therefore no alternative but the 
cession of ‘the duchies to Austria and Prussia, which was 
accordingly stipulated by the peace of Vienna, The joint 
dominion led to some difficulties, and to differences between 
the two powers concerned. These were terminated by the 
withdrawal of the Austrian forces in the spring of 1866, and 
by the war of that summer, one of whose results was that the 
duchies of Schleswig, Holstein, and Lanenburgh became in- 
tegral parts of the Prussian dominions. 

In the session of 1858 Mr. Wise, M.P., moved for the pro- 
duction of my report on the duchies, and was met with a 
refusal by Her Majesty’s government. Sir Harry Verney, one 
of the few public men who understood the subject, and sym- 
pathized with the grievances of the Schleswig-Holsteiners, 
made a similar motion in two successive years, and eventually 
obtained the publication of a portion of the report, omitting, 
however, all that related to the future reorganization of the 
Danish monarchy upon federal principles. The omission was 
unfortunate, because public opmion in England was highly 
prejudiced against the German demands, and it was desirable 
to shew that the federal diet asked nothing unreasonable, and 
that the reconstitution of the Danish states as a federal union 
was neither an unjust nor impracticable measure. The foreign 
office might have withheld my report altogether as a confiden- 
tial document ; and I should have preferred its entire suppres- 
sion to its being presented to parliament in a garbled state. 
The practice of dressing official despatches and reports, so as to 
answer the purpose of the department presenting them, has 
always appeared to me to be an improper one. It is unfair 
towards the writer, and is calculated to shake the confidence 
which the legislature ought always to have in the integrity 
and good faith of an executive department. 


The baths of Késen are pleasantly situated amongst the 
Thuringian hills, and the saline springs attract many families 
from Berlin, Dresden, and other German towns. Among the 
company whom we met there this summer was a Russian 
landowner, Prince Loof, who cultivated beet-root very largely 
on his estates near Moscow, and told us much of the flourish- 
ing state of the native sugar manufactories; also M. Grimm, 
Russian councillor of state, with his family. M. Grimm was 
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of his son. He has lately given to the world an interesting 
memoir of the Empress Alexandra, which sets the character 
and policy of her husband, the Emperor Nicholas, in a more 
favourable light than it has generally been regarded by 
Englishmen. In talking with M. Grimm about the Emperor, 
he always spoke of him as a hero, and as a mirror of honour 
and truth. The overtures made by Nicholas to England 
through Sir Hamilton Seymour in 1854 presented, he said, 
an excellent opportunity of arranging the settlement of the 
eastern question. They might have been submitted to a 
conference at which the views of England and other powers 
could have been stated and calmly weighed; and at all events 
Europe might have been spared the useless misery of the 
Crimean war. The conduct of the British government in 
immediately giving publicity to the Emperor Nicholas’s con- 
fidential proposals was, in M. Grimm’s opinion, quite inde- 
fensible. I have frequently heard the same opinion expressed 
in Germany ; and indeed it scems that our government shewed 
anything but intelligence in its manner of treating the affair 
from beginning to end. The test of diplomatic skill is to turn 
an unforeseen incident to the advantage of a permanent peace. 
A blundering minister will never be at a loss for the means 
of plunging his country into a war. 


A great national festival was celebrated at Weimar on the 
8rd of September, 1857, being the centenary jubilee of the 
birth of Charles Augustus, the brave and patriotic Duke, who 
loved his country not less than he honoured science and art,— 
who was the friend of Goethe, the patron of Schiller, Herder, 
Wieland, Knebel, and Voigt,—who had made his little capital 
deserve the name given to it of ‘the city of the muses ;’ and, 
what was better, had governed his little state upon the prin- 

-ciples of strict justice and unvarying humanity. Charles 
Augustus had a firm will, and knew how to exercise it. He 
was a dynamic man of the right sort. Carefully educated by 
a highly intellectual mother, he made the campaigns against 
France in the Prussian army, and after the peace in 1815 he 
was the first German sovereign to give his subjects a consti- 
tution by calling together the states of his duchy. The fifty 
years’ jubilee of his reign was kept on the 3rd of September, 
1825, with the heartfelt rejoicings of his people, and his death 
in 1828 was felt not only by them as a calantity, but deeply 
affected Goethe and such of his early friends as still survived 
him. His remains lie in the ducal vault at Weimar, between 
those of Schiller and Gocthe, and on the oceasion of this 
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Augustus was not only a righteous sovereign, but a man of 
genius who understood the art of awakening the minds of 
others to the good and the beautiful, and encouraging. them 
to persevere in noble pursuits. When Alexander von Humboldt 
ealled him ‘the great, humane prince,’ it was no flattery, but 
conveyed a just notion of his fine character. 

On the day succeeding Charles Augustus’s centenary, the 
new statues of Goethe and Schiller, erected in an open place 
in Weimar, were unveiled in the presence of the court and a 
large assemblage of people. The figure of Schiller is made to 
stand a little forward, and Goethe’s hand is placed at Schiller’s 
back in the manner of encouragement. The houses of the two 
pocts were opened to the public, and thronged with visitors, 
Malle, de Poegewitseh did the honours in Goethe’s apartments, 
His bedroom and study were as he left them, very small 
and ill-furnished. I was struck with the large collection of 
majolica ware. Some of the pieces were very fine and costly 
specimens. Mdlle. de Poegewitsch (who was in full dress in 
honour of the day) conducted herself admirably, and paid as 
much attention to the lower classes of people as she did to the 
more distinguished guests. I was delighted to hear some 
eet afterwards that this excellent lady had been appointed 

y the King of Prussia to be the abbess of a secularized con- 
vent in Schleswig, and that she was living there in an honour- 
able and peaceful retirement. She was for a long time the 
only representative of the Goethe family to be found at 
Weimar. 


On my way back from Késen to Leipsic, I stopped a day at 
Halle in order to witness the manwuvres of a Prussian army 
corps which was assembled in the fields of Teutchenthal near 
that city. There were about 25,000 infantry and 5000 
cavalry, The King, the Prussian princes, and several reigning 
dukes were present, as usual, at the September manceuvres, 
The soil was black, containing an inferior sort of coal, and the 
clouds of dark dust which-arose from time to time during the 
review were almost impenetrable. We were so dirty on re- 
turning from the field that it was with difficulty we could 
make ourselves presentable enough to dine at the officers’ 
table. The King looked ill, and rode sunk down on his horse 
as if much fatigued. This was the last appearance of Frederic 
William IV at any great military manceuvre. A few weeks 
afterwards he became seriously ill, and his loss of memory, 
arising from softening of the brain, was such as to make it 
necessary to establish a regency in the person of the heir-pre- 
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William lingered for about three years in a state of hopeless 
imbecility, varied by glimpses of consciousness, until death 
put an end to his sufferings, after a reign which disappointed 
the expectations of his admirers, and shewed that neither 
great talents and accomplishments, nor an ardent love of the 
good and beautiful, furnish an adequate substitute for decision 
of character, and for that steadiness of conduct, which in a 
ruler is so essential to the efficiency of his ministers, and to 
the peace and well-heing of all classes of his subjects. 


Lord Clarendon, being out of office, made a tour in Ger- 
many in the autumn of 1858, and came to Leipsic with his 
daughter, Lady Constance Villiers, in the early part of Octo- 
ber. I shewed them the fair, and what was worth notice in 
the town, and invited some Germans to meet them at dinner. 
Lord Clarendon, who understood German pretty well, seemed 
amused with the conversation, especially with the remarks of 
one of the party who was very Austrian, and admired the 
conservative policy of M. de Beust. His lordship made many 
enquiries respecting the state of public opinion in Germany, 
and the progress of the national league for the promotion of 
German unity which had its chief seat at Coburgh, with agencies 
in different parts of the country. I informed him that the 
league had acquired considerable influence, that its chief object 
was to introduce a new Germanic constitution upon the dasis 
of that recommended by the Frankfort parliament in 1849, 
which would of course involve the suppression of the federal 
diet. Lord Clarendon observed that the suppression of the 
latter body would be no great misfortune; but that, after 
what had passed at the Dresden conferences, there seemed no 
prospect of Austria and Prussia coming to an understanding 
about a better form of federal government. I said that the 
nation did not desire a federal government at all, but an 
unitary state, with a national legislature, and a central exe- 
cutive under the King of Prussia, and that the failure of the 
constitutional movement of 1848 was to be regretted, inasmuch 
as it was clear that the formation of an united Germany could 
not be attended with danger to England, or any other foreign 
country. Lord Clarendon seemed to believe the idea of an 
unitary state would one day be realized, but did not see his 
way (unless a war should arise) to putting an end to the anta- 
gonism between Austria and Prussia which, so long as it lasted, 
formed in fact the German question. Speaking of the Crimean 
war, I explained that the movement party in Germany had a 
certain horror and fear of Russia, which was supposed to 
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worked against German interests not only in this respect, but 
in the Danish and other questions. It could not, however, be 
said that there had been any general feeling in Germany in 
favour of an alliance with the western powers for the purposes 
of that war, for Germany had no confidence in such a France 
as existed under Louis Napoleon ; nor did people believe that 
either France or England were sufficiently in earnest to pro- 
secute the war long enough to humiliate Russia to any serious 
extent. Lord Clarendon mentioned that Baron de Bunsen, 
when Prussian minister in London, had worked very hard to 
get Prussia into the war, and had at one time led him to be- 
heve that she would join the western powers, but the King 
could not be brought to say the decisive word. Bunsen, he 
said, was an interesting man, and everybody regretted his 
leaving London. Among the many visitors, whom he con- 
stantly received in his retreat at Heidelberg, had lately been 
the Duchess of Sutherland with a numerous suite. ‘This,’ 
said Lord Clarendon, ‘would make a good counterpart to the 
picture of the Queen of Sheba visiting Solomon !’ 

Lord Clarendon perfectly understood the system of the 
Hollverein and recognised its commercial utility to Germany, 
as well as the powerful means which it afforded of effecting 
the unity of German interests in a material point of view. 
I reminded him that there were certain articles of English 
produce and manufacture, such as iron wares and the higher 
numbers of cotton-twist, which had been unfavourably affected 
by the existing tariff. But free-trade principles had made 
great progress in Germany during the last twenty years, and 
British imports into that country were upon the whole 
steadily increasing. As to the trade of the Leipsic fairs, I 
mentioned that large quantities of British manufactures 
which formerly came to the fairs in transit to the Danubian 
principalities, and other parts of the east, now found their 
way directly by sea to Constantinople and Galatz, so that 
the decrease of the British trade with the fairs did not 
necessarily prove any diminution in the quantities of British 
goods annually exported to foreign countries. 


During a walk which Lord Clarendon permitted me to take 
with him before dinner, he referred to some official reports 
I had made on ecelesiastical affairs, and asked what I thought 
of the state of religion in the different parts of Germany,— 
whether the catholics and protestants lived in harmony with 
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to him that the roman-catholies in the southern states, as well 
as in several provinces of Prussia, viz. the Rhine, Westphalia, 
Silesia, and Posen, were pious people, performing their re- 
ligious duties regularly, and were strongly attached to their 
bishops and clergy; that the catholic population (including 
the German provinces of Austria) was still larger than that 
of any other confession in Germany, and was likely to remain 
so, conversions on cither side being very rare. The two 
protestant confessions recognised by law were the lutheran, 
and the reformed or calvinistic. In the Prussian monarchy 
these two confessions had been amalgamated into an ‘united 
church,’ the work of King Frederic William IIT, who made 
for it a new liturgy which, in the words of Henry Heine, 
‘flew from one church-steeple to another on the wings of the 
red-eagle order, fourth class.’ Taking the protestants as a 
whole, it could not be said that their churches were so well 
attended as those of the catholics, and in northern Germany 
religious indifference was very prevalent. There were indeed 
pietists ; orthodox lutherans; and rationalists; but the last 
of these were making the greatest progress, and it was 
becoming more and more difficult for orthodox protestantism 
to maintain its ground. I conceived (and here Lord Clarendon 
signified his assent) that it was a great advantage to the 
catholie faith #2 rest upon a basis of church authority which 
no other religious sect cculd ever pretend to. With respect 
to religious toleration, Germany, I said, was an example to 
most European countries. No man quarrelled with his 
neighbour about his religion, : polemics were never intro- 
dueed into good society. This\cifie disposition had partly 
arisen from the circumstance that since the peace of West- 
phalia the three leading confessions, viz. the catholic,— 
lutheran,—and reformed,—had been placed on a footing of 
political equality in all the German states. But it was like- 
wise the effect of the humane, and philosophical, tone of the 
German mind. It was true that in Bavaria, and in the 
Austrian dominions, the catholie clergy were very anti- 
Prussian, and seemed to wish to maintain a complete separa- 
tion between northern and southern Germany; indeed the 
Prussian government was never able to muster many political 
friends in the southern states. The Prussian catholics, how- 
ever, were good and loyal subjects; and although not without 
some grievances to complain of, had never separated their 
cause from that of the monarchy. Prussia was not a pro- 
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catholics, and were in the enjoyment of exactly the same civil 
Tights as belonged to the members of the ‘united church,’ or 
of the two evangelical confessions of which that institution 
had been arbitrarily composed. 

One of the ecclesiastical questions on which I had made 
reports to the foreign office was that of mixed marriages, which 
had brought the Prussian government into some difficulties in 
its relation to the Pope, and to its own catholic subjects, A 
papal brief was publicly notified by the bishop of Treves on 
the 15th of March, 1853, to the effect that the dispensations 
for mixed marriages theretofore granted by the bishops were 
thenceforth (unless in case of urgent necessity) to emanate from 
the Pope alone, and that an oath was invariably to be required 
from the protestant party to the marriage to bring up all the 
children in the catholic religion. Upon these conditions the 
priest was allowed to assist at the marriage, but not in 
a catholic church, and without consecration or publication 
of banns. As these new papal injunctions threw serious im- 
pediments in the way of mixed marriages, the protestants 
generally considered the brief as an act of hostility, and many 
among the catholics regretted its having been issued. The 
government complained of the see of Rome having unneces- 
sarily revived a question which had been tacitly allowed to 
subside, and of which the satisfactory adjustment seemed 
almost hopeless. 

In order to understand the grounds of this complaint it is 
necessary to remember that, by the old law of Prussia, partis 
belonging to different confessions could stipulate between 
themselves before marriage in which religion the children 
should be brought up, The civil code of 1792 altered this by 
providing that the children of parents of different confessions 
should be educated to the age of fourteen by the sons following 
the father, and the daughters the mother, unless the parents 
should be agreed on the subject, in which case no one could 
interfere with that religious training which they might jointly 
have chosen. A new principle was introduced by a cabinet 
order issued in 1803 (extended to the Rhenish province in 
1825), requiring all the children to be brought up in the 
religion of the father, unless the parties should be otherwise 
agreed according to the above-mentioned provision of the 
civil code of 1792, which remained in force. But the ap- 
parent justice of this was often illusory, for King Frederic 
William III, who had a strong protestant dias, visited with 
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bation had the effect of intimidating the numerous civil and 
military functionaries (almost all protestants) who sought to 
marry in the catholic provinces where they might be stationed. 
The clergy of the Rhenish province, in consequence of the 
eabinet order of 1825, dissuaded the women from marrying 
protestants ; and the Prussian government found it necessary 
to apjily to the Pope for a relaxation of the rule of the church 
not to“consecrate mixed marriages without the engagement of 
the protestant party for the catholic education of the offspring. 
The result was a brief of Pius VIII, dated the 25th of Mareh, 
1830, which conceded something ; for although it enjoined the 
clergy in the case of a mixed marriage to give a solemn 
admonition to the catholic party, it did not absolutely insist 
upon the engagement of the protestant party for the catholic 
education in the same way that the brief of 1853 appears to 
have done. The interpretation put by the Prussian cabinet 
upon the brief of Pius VIII led to the famous contest with the 
archbishop of Cologne, and to the arrest and imprisonment of 
that prelate in the year 1837, as well as to the suspension and 
imprisonment of the archbishop of Posen in 1838, This un- 
determined state of things went on until the brief of Pius IX in 
1853, which simply required the enforcement of the decrees of 
the council of Trent, so that, as regarded the church, the mixed 
marriage question was in fact decided, and so it has remained 
up to this day. It rested of course with the parties to such 
marriages, whether they would comply or not with the eccle- 
siastical rules. They might be legally married by a protestant 
minister either in the Rhenish or any other Prussian province ; 
but as such marriages could not receive the divine blessing 
through a priest, or be solemnized at all in a catholic church, 
they would be divested of that sanctity which belonged to a 
religious sacrament, and it was difficult to conceive how a good 
catholic could have anything to do with them. 

Considering how large a proportion of the population of the 
Prussian monarchy has Always been catholic, it was obviously 
of great importance to the government to keep on a good 
footing with the Holy See. The relations with Rome were 
partially settled by a convention made on the 16th of July, 
1821, which determined the mode of electing bishops, and 
other ecclesiastical functionaries, but left many matters open. 
The Prussian constitution of 1850 confirmed to the catholic, 
as well as the protestant church, the enjoyment and manage- 
ment of its.property and revenues, subject to the control of 
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diet of undue favour shewn to the protestant united-church in 
respect of its revenues, and there have been other questions, 
such as those relating to the order of jesuits, and to the 
German college in Rome, in which the Prussian government 
has not quite satisfied its catholic subjects. Even however 
as matters stand, the catholic church is in an incomparably 
better position in Prussia than it has been at any time since 
the reformation in Great Britain or Ireland. The Prussian 
bishops and superior clergy are paid by the state and recognised 
by it; the parochial clergy are provided for. by endowments 
in the same way as the protestant ministers, and the law of 
the land gives to each confession equal rights, over which it 
is the duty of a ministerial department to watch. The con- 
vention with Rome of 1821, though not exactly a concordat, | 
has at least been a security that no such misunderstanding - 
with the Holy See could arise in Prussia as that which occurred. 
in England on the establishment of the catholic hierarchy, 
and led to the ridiculous ecclesiastical-titles act of 1851, 
lately repealed. I may add, that in those petty German 
states which were annexed to the Prussian monarchy after 
the war of 1866, such as Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, and Holstein, 
the catholic inhabitants have had no reason to be dissatisfied 
with the change of their masters, and appear to have every 
confidence that the interests of their church will be duly 
protected by the Prussian administration. 

The contest between the government of Baden and the 
archbishop of Freiburg, which began in 1854, was likewise 
of great importance to the church of Rome, for it involved 
not only particular rights of the church, but the general 
question of the validity of the canon-law in the grand-duchy 
of Baden, There was no concordat in existence between Baden 
and the Holy See, but the grand-duchy was one of six states 
forming the ecclesiastical province of the Upper Rhine, with 
an archbishop and four bishops, in pursuance of two bulls of 
the Pope, dated respectively in 1821 and 1827. Although 
the Grand-duke of Baden accepted and published those bulls, 
yet he reserved his own supremacy in the affairs of the church, 
and no agreement was come to with respect to the limits of 
the ecclesiastical authority. This uncertainty brought on a 
conflict of jurisdiction between church and state, which 
finally induced the government to suspend the archbishop 
from his functions, to commence a legal prosecution against 
him, and to arrest him in his palace. The archbishop (Her- 
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by excommunicating a number of public functionaries and 
other persons who were concerned in obstructing the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction. 

The population of Baden was about a million and a half, of 
whom two-thirds were catholics. The archbishop complained 
of the interference of the government in matters purely 
spiritual,—that it attacked the church’s right to teach, and 
the administration of divine service, and had given over the 
control ‘of the church in a great measure to temporal officers ; 
—that it had refused to admit the archbishop’s right of 
presentation to benefices,—and had made the reception of the 
future clergy in the priests’ seminary dependent upon a grand- 
ducal commissioner instead of the archbishop, who was alone 
competent to admit candidates to holy orders. How far these 
complaints were well-founded depended upon the question 
whether the Grand-duke possessed the right of suspending 
the canon law in favour of another kind of law established by 
authority of the civil power? 

The bishops of the upper-Rhenish province protested against 
the establishment by the state of a new system of ecclesiastical 
law, and declared their intention to act nevertheless as the 
canon law prescribed. The Austrian, Prussian, and Bavarian 
bishops had previously made similar demands upon their 
governments. The relations between Bavaria and Rome 
were regulated by a concordat dated the 5th of June, 1817, 
and those between Prussia and Rome by the convention of 
1821, already mentioned. The concordat with Austria had 
not as yet been brought to a conclusion. 

It did not appear that the archbishop of Freiburgh had 
sought to exercise any jurisdiction beyond the spiritual sphere 
of his church, and it was incontestable that the canon law, 
which gave to the catholic church the exclusive administration 
of its own spiritual affairs, had subsisted in Germany for a 
very early period,—that since the reformation the Westpha- 
lian peace of 1648 had guaranteed to the church its former 
constitution and government,—that a fresh guarantee for the 
same was given by the imperial recess of 1803, in pursuance 
of the peace of Luneville,—and, further, that the sixteenth 
article of the federal act of 1815 had secured to each confession 
an equality of political rights. Against these considerations 
was to be set the abstract right of the legislature of Baden to 
make what laws it pleased for the catholic, as well as the 
protestant, subjects of the grand-duchy; but no German 
state possessed the right of setting aside its federal obli- 
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were established for the entire Germanic body at the peace of 
‘Westphalia. 

The Baden government attempted with little success to 
negotiate with the Pope; and the papal brief of the 9th of 
January, 1854, continued in force, whereby the Pope com- 
mended the conduct of the archbishop, and exhorted him té 
persevere in resisting the encroachments made upon the spiri- 
tual power, contrary to the canonical statutes and the divine 
constitution of the church. An appeal to the Germanic diet 
would have been useless, inasmuch as that body had already 
decided (in Kettenburgh’s case) that it was incompetent to 
entertain complaints about religion; thereby leaving the 
government of each state the discretion of tolerating particular 
churches or not, subject to the rule laid down by the federal act 
that differences between the several confessions should make 
none in their enjoyment respectively of political rights. 

The good old archbishop died betore the termination of the 
dispute, and his see was kept a long time vacant, which was 
rather an advantage to the Baden government. The validity 
of the canon law in those German states which have no con- 
cordat with Rome still remains a mooted point. The churcli 
has of course no means of enforcing it without the consent and 
co-operation of the temporal sovereign. 


As regarded the Austrian empire, the concessions which it 
made to Rome in 1855, during the administration of the 
Count de Bnol-Schauenstein, were such as entirely recognised 
the canon law as the law of the empire Mm ecclesiastical affairs, 
and the independence of the church property from the control 
of the state. A concordat was signed on the 18th of August, 
being the birthday of the young Emperor Francis J oseph ; and 
the ratifications were exchanged at Vienna on the 25th of 
September following,—the day celebrated by the protestants 
as the three-hundredth anniversary of the Augsburgh religious 
peace of the year 1555. By the provisions of that concordat 
the church obtained from the Emperor the solemn confirmation 
to it of the following rights, which, though not all of them 
newly acquired, became thereby indefeasible, viz. 

1st. The entire direction of the religious education of the 
catholic population of Austria. 

2nd. The right of determining all spiritual matters in the 
ecclesiastical courts according to the canon law. 

3rd. The limitation of the Emperor’s right not only to 
present to benefices hut to nominate hichanc 
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which was made inalienable; the restitution of the estates 
of which the church had been deprived; and compensation 
for tithes abolished by law. 

In admitting the great importance of the rights thus 
formally conceded to the church, we ought of course to bear 
in mind that the population of the Austrian dominions was 
pre-eminently catholic, both in numbers, and in attachment 
to the old faith. The entire population stood at about 
thirty-six millions, and the catholics numbered twenty-eight 
millions, or seven-ninths of the whole. The religious in- 
struction of these was confided exclusively to the church 
of Rome; but the degree of toleration conceded to the 
protestants romained exactly the same as it was before the 
concordat took effect. Although it depended upon the plea- 
sure of the sovereign what should be the established religion 
in any German state, yet the dissentients were protected by 
the federal act of 1815, which declared that the difference 
of the established confessions should make none in the enjoy- 
ment of civil and political rights'. The Austrian protestants 
were not without a guarantee in this respect, for the young 
Emperor in his patent of the 31st of December, 1851 (abolish- 
ing the revolutionary constitution of the 4th of March, 1849), 
had proclaimed as follows : 

© We expressly declare that we will maintain and protect 
every church and religious society recognised by law within 
these dominions (meaning the Lutherans and Calvinists) in the 
right of the common.and public exercise of their religion,—in 
the independent management of their own affairs,-and in the 
possession and enjoyment of their establishments, foundations, 
and funds, destined to the purposes of worship, subject 
always to the general laws of the state.’ 

It seemed, therefore, scarcely possible that the concordat 
could be used as an instrument for injuring, or putting down, 
the evangelical confessions in the Austrian empire. Even the 
ninth article, which gave to the catholic church the censorship 
of books, was not construed as prohibiting the protestants 
from using any books that might be necessary for their own 
religious worship and instruction as theretofore. 

The conclusion of the concordat was not owing to any new 
or sudden idea of the Austrian prime-minister, Count de 
Buol-Schauenstein or of any other Austrian statesman. It 
was the subject of negotiation with Rome in the reign of the 


Emperor Francis, and when the insurrection of 1848 had been 
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to break off altogether from the theories of those who desired 
to separate the church from the state, and to deprive the 
former of its control over the public education. Hence that 
minister came to an understanding with the catholic bishops, 
and in the year 1850 actually conceded to the church by 
imperial ordinances a great part of the rights confirmed to it 
by the concordat of 1855. The Count de Buol merely followed 
the policy of his predecessor; and those who had watched the 
march of events in Austria since the insurrection regarded the 
concordat as almost inevitable. The act was unpopular in 
Germany, and even among the Austrian catholics it had many 
opponents. It did not and could not affect: protestant in- 
terests in any way whatever; indeed the arguments used 
against it from the protestant point of view were directed 
rather against the catholic religion itself, than against an 
arrangement which was really an act of peace, tending to 
promote the united working of church and state for the 
improvement and well-being of the population. 

Austria was not a German power only : she was a consoli- 
dation by artificial means of a number of different nations, of 
which the sole common bond was the catholic religion. The 
government thought it could not afford to make an enemy of 
the church, and the concordat was the consideration for which 
the hierarchy was to become the active ally of the state, and 
to use its mighty influence to support and perpetuate that 
system of centralization upon which the existence of the 
reconstituted Austrian empire was believed to depend. The 
imperial cabinet did not consider itself strong enough to deal 
with the church at its own discretion, and did not think it 
wise to adopt the principle established in France and Belgium, 
where the catholic religion was separated from the state, but 
protected on account of the considerable portion of the popu- 
lation by whom it was professed. 

On these grounds one could hardly have anticipated the 
disapprobation of the Austrian concordat which was expressed 
by so many persons in northern Germany. The arrangement 
lasted about twelve years, and in the opinion of some of the 
most thoughtful men in the empire fulfilled its objects of 
maintaining the religious influence of the church, and in im- 
parting to the mass of the people a sound and christian 
education. But after the war of 1866 the new prime minister 
of the empire, the Baron de Beust, took a different view of 
the matter, and soon notified the termination of the concordat 
to the Holv See "here were not waniine voliees in the 
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insisted that a subsisting convention between independent 
sovereigns could not legally or justifiably be terminated 
otherwise than by mutual consent. Baron de Beust, however, 
was courting popularity, and he reckoned upon the suppression 
of the concordat as a measure which would attract the applause 
of the so-called liberal party in Austria, and in most of the 
German states. The deed was done accordingly. The con- 
cordat ceased to exist; and the enforcement of the canon law 
within the Austrian dominions became henceforth dependent 
upon the will and pleasure of the imperial government. 

The great difficulty which the civil government of any 
state, whether catholic or protestant, must always have in 
negotiating with the catholic church, is, that the latter claims 
to be in the possession of objective truth, and is therefore 
unable to consent to the regulation of such questions as those 
affecting marriage or education in any other manner than that 
prescribed by the divine law. Protestant legislators are not 
encumbered by a similar restraint, for as no protestant church 
acknowledges the existence of an infallible guide on earth, 
they may govern their subjects upon principles of expediency, 
and make such laws as they deem most conducive to the 
national welfare. M. de Beust was a Lutheran; as a good 
eatholie he could hardly have disturbed the Austrian con- 
cordat, for the principles which it sanctioned were in con- 
formity with those which the church maintained as an 
essential part of the Christian religion. 


The Zollverein-conference sat at} Harzburgh in the Harz 
mountains during the summer of 1859, and that circumstance 
gave me the opportunity of enjoying for some time the fresh 
verdure of that beautiful country, which only wants water to 
make it deserve the name of a miniature Switzerland. The 
highest point is the Brocken, about 3500 feet above the sea~ 
level, the view from which, when it can be seen, is very exten- 
sive, but it is generally obscured by clouds. The inn on the 
Brocken took fire whilst I was at Harzburgh, and blazed for 
some hours to the great excitement of the people of the sur- 
rounding villages. One of the most interesting towns in the 
Harz is Goslar, a free imperial city previous to 1¢03, con- 
taining the remains of a cathedral, and the fragment of an 
imperial palace ; also a curious old house in the market-place 
called the Kaiserswerth in which the diet was formerly held, 
The castle of Quedlinburgh, the former residence of abbesses 
wha were nrincescces af the empire. with its sculptured church 
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born, were also well worthy of inspection. Having visited the 
old town of Halberstadt, and seen its cathedral and other fine 
churches, I made an excursion to the ancient abbey of Huys- 
berg, about five miles distant, The mountain range called the 
Huy, little known to travellers, is covered with one of the 
finest woods in Germany ; oak, beech, and maple grow luxuri- 
antly, aud are in the best preservation. On the crown of the 
hill flourished for more than seven hundred years the venerable 
abbey of Huysberg, which was dissolved in 1804, and the build- 
ings with the surrounding lands were subsequently bestowed 
by King Frederic William IV upon General de Knesebeck, 
who had done Prussia good service in the war of liberation. 
The abbey-church, built in the form of a cross, with three 
towers, remained intact, and was still used for catholic worship, 
forming the devotional centre of a number of neighbouring 
villages which have continued catholic in the midst of the 
protestant population of this part of the Prussian dominions. 
A high festival on the Huysberg is that of Corpus Christi, 
when flowers are abundant, and when the procession is made 
amidst all the magnificence of nature, attracting numerous 
worshippers from the surrounding country as it had been 
accustomed to do in the olden times. But the church and its 
services are all that now remain of the great Benedictine 
monastery, which is known to have contained a succession of 
learned and pious monks during many generations. 


Whilst I was in the Harz the news arrived of the peace of 
Villatranea, and everybody was astonished at the sudden ter-~ 
mination of the war which had so lately been begun in Italy be~ 
tween France and Austria. What will Louis Napoleon do next ? 
Will he not be encouraged by his success in this short and bril- 
liant campaign to make demands upon other powers ? and will 
Prussia be any longer secure of maintaining her hold of the 
Rhenish provinees ? Such questions were in every one’s mouth, 
There could be no doubt that, if the Italian war had lasted a 
little longer, Prussia and the Germanic body would have taken 
part in it. Indeed they seemed bound to do so by their obli- 
gations towards Austria as a federal state. The Prussian army 
was already mobilized, and the side on which it would be 
ranged was sufficiently obvious. Had it not been for the un- 
expected Villafranca convention, a war between France and 
Germany would have been the inevitable result of the Italian 
campaign. Whether the German armies were at that moment 
<n well nrengred aa th he ennal tn the eamereenes 14: not: eA for 
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proved the excellence of the Prussian military system, and has 
placed the destinies of France at the feet of the Prussian 
monarch through a series of the most brilliant victories that 
the history of modern Europe wilPhave to record. 


The hundredth anniversary of Schiller’s birth was celebrated 
on the 10th of November, 1859, as a national jubilee in all 
parts of Germany. At Leipsie the eclebration consisted in 
the performance of one of Schiller’s plays in the theatre, with 
tableaux depicting incidents from the poet’s life and works, and 
a suitable prologue. At night there was a festive procession 
by torch-light through the town, in which the various trade- 
guilds with their banners and insignia, and the students of the 
university, mostly in fancy costumes, took part; nor were 
music and song wanting to the picturesque scene. There 
never was an author who had a stronger hold on the admira- 
tion and affections of his countrymen than Frederic Schiller. 
He was eminently the poet of the ideal, and his fancy ranging 
over divine and human things struck the hearts of young and 
old, and animated them with an enthusiasm for what was good 
and beautiful in this great world of existence. I hardly re- 
member a more interesting book, or more encouraging to 
youthful minds, than the life of the poet by Palleske!. We 
learn from it to know the man, as we have recognised the poet 
in his charming works. There is no fear of Schiller being 
forgotten by posterity, which, as Goethe has said, is bound 
to pay to a great man’s memory the whole of the debt 
that is usually awarded to him only in part by his own 
contemporaries . 

The sale of ancient manuscripts brought from the east had 
long been carried on as a trade in Germany, and although 
many valuable documents had in this way come to light, the 
business had been discredited through the forgeries of the 
Greek Simonides, who but for the vigilance of professor 
Lepsius would have imposed upon the royal library in Berlin 
a pretended palimpsest called the Uranios, and manufactured 
by himself, containing a historical narrative chiefly copied from 
Bunsen’s ancient Egypt. A palimpsest, as is well known, is a 
manuscript whose original text has been washed or scraped 
away from the parchment on which it was written, and sup- 
plied by another writing of more modern date. The monks 


1 «Schiller’s Leben und Werke von Emil Palleske.’ 2 Bande. Berlin, 1859. 
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used a great many old manuscripts in this way during the 
middle ages. In March 1860, however, I had the satisfaction 
of seeing at Leipsic 2 manuscript of the holy scriptures, which 
had been brought from the monastery on mount Sinai in the 
previous year by professor Tischendorf, and whose authenticity 
had been admitted by the first’ biblical scholars, It was sup- 
posed to date from the fourth century, and was fairly written 
on parchment of a quarto form, in Greek characters and in four 
columns. It comprised three hundred and forty-six sheets of 
parchment, and in addition to twenty-two books of the Old Tes- 
tament, contained all the books of the New Testament, besides 
the epistle of St. Barnabas and the first part of the ‘shepherd’ 
of Hermas. The ink was still black and the parchment in 
very good condition. It had been purchased on behalf of the 
Russian government by professor Tischendorf, who was partly 
in the suite of the Russian Grand-duke Constantine during the 
tour in Syria in the course of which he had the good fortune to 
make the discovery !. The mount Sinai manuscript had some 
few variations from the received text. The following was pointed 
out tome, In the first epistle of St. Paul to Timothy, chap. iii, 
v. 16, instead of Ocds epavepdon év capri, it is here written os. 
Other manuscripts have 6, and so runs the vulgate: ‘et mani- 
feste magnum est pietatis sacramentum, guod manifestum est in 
carne,’ ete. The difference is curious, and if the christian reli- 
gion depended upon biblical criticism the above discovery might 
easily be raised into more importance than it is really worth. 
The epistle of St. Barnabas however, which forms a part of the 
manuscript, deserves particular attention on account of the 
passage which it contains in the original Greek, ‘as it is 
written, many are called hut few are chosen.” These words 
have reference to St. Matthew’s gospel, and prove beyond 
question that in the first quarter of the second century that 
gospel was not only known but accounted canonical by the 
church. Previous to this discovery of St. Barnabas’s epistle 
in Greek, a Latin translation of it only was known, and it was 
doubtful whether the words ‘as it is written’ belonged to the 
original, or had been added by the Latin translator. 


Among the noble families of Saxony and the adjacent dis- 
tricts of Prussia, one of the most considerable was that of 
Hohenthal, whose aneestor, a fortunate merchant, had been 
wealthy enough to acquire and to bequeath large estates to 
several distinct lines of his successors. A branch of the family 


1 See his narrative ‘ Aus dem heiligen Lande, von Constantin Tischendorf.’ 
Leipzig, 1862. 
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was settled at Dilkau, a few miles distant from Leipsic, and we 
were indebted to the hospitality of the.Count and Oountess 
de Hohenthal for many pleasant days spent in their society, 
and in that of their agreeable circle. The style of living was 
that of a rich English country gentleman; the count had 
plenty of game, and gave. shdoting parties in the season, 
besides many dinners and balls in the course of the year. As 
a member of the upper house, and one of the King’s chamber- 
lains, the count was obliged to be frequently in Berlin; and 
as both he and the countess had travelled in Italy and other 
foreign countries, their interest and sympathy were by no means 
limited to loeal, or even to German affairs. I have met at 
their house a great variety of company from the Grand-duke 
of Weimar down to the neighbouring land-owners, and I never 
was in any mansion where a better tone, or more hospitable 
spirit, uniformly presided over all the arrangements. I take 
the liberty of mentioning here the Hohenthals of Délkau as an 
excellent specimen of a German family in the higher ranks. 
The last time I was with them was on the occasion of the 
marriage of one of their daughters to Count Arthur de 
Strackwitz, in May 1860. The wedding was solemnized in 
the chdteau, in the presence of a circle of relatives and friends, 
according to the catholic and lutheran rituals successively, 
after which there was an early dinner, with congratulatory 
speeches, and much merriment ; and the bridal pair set out 
under a salute of cannon for their honeymoon excursion just in 
the same way as would have been done in England. A sister 
of the bride, the accomplished Countess Ida von Hohenthal, is 
now well known at the Prussian court as one of the Queen 
Augusta’s ladies of honour. 


My Leipsic life closed with the following month of June, 
when I received through Lord John Russell, then foreign 
secretary, my appointment as Her Majesty's chargé d’aflaires 
and consul-general at Hamburgh. I had been looking for 
this promotion, and was of course glad of a better post. Still 
it was not without regret that I bade farewell to the worthy 
friends and acquaintances whom I had so long lived among at 
Leipsic ; and my feelings quite accorded with those expressed 
in the following lines : 

* And it is thus, when from some place, 
‘As from a long familiar face, 


Though you may wish the chain to sever, 
Still you are sad to part for ever'.” 


1 +¢ Poems of Many ‘Years,’ by R. M. Milnes. London, 1844. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 


Hamburgh in 1860, Syndie Merck. Charles Heine. Bremen. Lubeck. 
Predecessors in office, Danish question. Baron Scheel-Plessen, 
Stade-tolls. Count Platen, Lord Augustus Loftus, The Zollverein. 
Cornelius. Count de Buol-Schauenstein. The Prince-consort. Lord 
Russell. Sir Harry Verney. Prussian ministry. Polish insurrection. 
Duke of Glicksburgh. Princess of Wales. Ernest Merck. Wiesbaden. 
Lord Clarendon. George Bunsen. Countess Hahn-Hahn. Death of 
Frederic VII. Christian IX. Lord Wodehouse. Duke Frederic 
of Scbleswig-Holstein. 


Ox my arrival at Hamburgh I found that the lapse of 
twenty ycars had produced great changes in the place, and in 
its society. A large portion of the city had been rebuilt 
since the fire of 1842, and its suburbs had been much ex- 
tended as well as improved. Some of my old friends were no 
longer above ground; but as Her Majesty’s representative I 
was generally welcomed with kindness and cordiality. The 
office of minister for foreign affairs was held by the Syndic 
Dr. Merck, who, without possessing the versatile talents of 
his predecessor Sieveking, was an able man of business, 
sincere in his expressions, and straightforward in all his re- 
lations. In the Senate were associated with him several 
eminent lawyers, such as Dr. Haller and Dr. Frederic Sieve- 
king, and a number of respectable and intelligent merchants. 
The leading families, particularly the Schréders, Jenisches, 
Godeffroys, Mereks, and Hayns, dispensed their hospitalities 
on a handvome scale; and the increase of luxury not only in 
the higher, but in the middle ranks of society, was strikingly 
perceptible. The literary men were few in number ; but the 
archivist Dr. Lappenherg still prosecuted his historical studies, 
and professor Atgidy successfully excited the public attention 
to questions of German politics and international law. 

Among the congratulatory letters which reached me on the 
oceasion of my promotion, I received the following from Lord 
Clarendon with peculiar gratification. 


‘ London, June 19th, 1860. 
‘My pear Sir, 


‘I congratulate you sincerely on your appointment. Lord 
John Russell entirely agreed with me that you would be 
the right man in the right place at Hamburgh, and I am sure 
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he was glad when the opportunity arose, for giving effect to 
his convictions. 

‘T hope that the meeting at Baden which has made such a 
commotion may not have produced the ili effects that were 
anticipated from it, though I am rather slow to believe that it 
will secure the Hinheit which some of my German friends in 
this country declare it has done. I wish I could think as they 
do, for it is the one thing needful at this moment. 

‘It will be a great satisfaction to me to hear occasionally 
from you upon German affairs and opinions. 

‘ Believe me, my dear sir, 
‘Very faithfully yours, 

‘John Ward, Esq., C.B.’ ‘CLARENDON.’ 


The first dinner-party which I attended was at the country- 
house at Ottensen of the wealthy Jewish banker, Charles 
Heine, who carried on business in Hamburgh under the well- 
known firm of Solomon Heine. Among the company were 
the French minister, M. Cintrat, and his wife, and M. de 
Schele, formerly Danish prime-minister, but then residing at 
Pinneberg, as upper-president in the duchy of Holstein. 
There was some talk about the late conference of German 
sovereigns at Baden-Baden, referred to by Lord Clarendon, 
and opinions were expressed that nothing would come of it; 
which were so far correct that it merely led to the meeting at 
Warsaw in the following October of the Emperors of Russia 
and Austria and the Prince-regent of Prussia, fur the pur- 
pose of Spans the state of European affairs, Since the 
victories obtained by the French Emperor in the Italian 
war, a vague apprehension prevailed in Germany as well as in 
England, that ulterior designs against the peace of Europe 
were entertained by that personage ; and neither his letter to 
Count Persigny, disclaiming hostile designs against England, 
nor his pacific speech at Lyons had sufficed to dispel the 
general uneasiness. Madame Heine was a French lady, the 
niece of M. Fould, sometime French minister of finance, and 
resided the greater part of the year in Paris, Her marriage 
with Charles Heine not having been blessed with children, 
they had adopted a young girl who afterwards became the 
wife of the Duke d’Elchingen, grandson of the famous 
Marshal Ney. Charles Heine, having heard that Hanover 
was likely to receive an indemnity for the surrender of the 
Stade-tolls, took occasion to offer through me to pay the 
amount, whatever it might be, if requested to do so by the 
British government; but Mr, Gladstone, the then chancellor 
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‘of the exchequer, eventually preferred another mode of settling 
the business. 

Solomon Heine, the father of Charles, was unbounded in 
his charities, and, as I heard, was very kind to his nephew 
Henry Heine the poet, who lived much at Hamburgh previous 
to 1880, when he went to reside in Paris, and soon afterwards 
married a French wife—the good angel of his miserable 
existence. Henry Heine had not less of political sagacity 
than of poetical genius. He corresponded from Paris with 
the Augsburgh ‘ Allgemeine Zeitung,’ and I have heard much 
praise bestowed upon his letters, which were collected and 
published at Hamburgh in 1833, under the title of ‘ Franzé- 
sische Zustiinde.’ It has been said of him that he was a 
great poet lost for want of faith, for he believed in nothing, 
and in the absence of a high objective ideal he indulged in 
eccentricities and frivolities unworthy of his genius. Of satire 
he was indeed a master; and upon the whole his mind very 
much resembled that of Voltaire. 

Charles Heine died in July, 1865, leaving property to the 
amount of about two million pounds sterling, which he 
bequeathed chiefly to his wife, leaving, however, legacies to 
the hospitals, schools, churches, and charitable institutions of 
Hamburgh, without reference to their religious denominations, 
He also forgave his debtors whatever they owed him, an act 
of generosity the more striking in a banker, who had been in 
the habit of advancing money to many needy persons. 


Having been accredited to the two other Hanse-towns of 
Bremen and Lubeck as well as to Hamburgh, I procecded to 
those places for the purpose of presenting my credentials to 
their respective Senates. At Bremen I was received by 
M. Duckwitz, one of the burgomasters, in his capacity of 
president of the committee for loreign affairs, and was enter- 
tained by the Senate at a handsome dinner, at which some 
famous old Rhenish wine was produced which had lain for 
many years in the town-cellar. I took oceasion to compliment 
the Hanse-towns upon their steady adherence to free-trade 
principles, and to express a hope that they would never be 
Jed away from their true interests by the clamours of the 
protectionist party. M. Duckwitz had been minister of 
commerce for the German empire during the short reign 
of the Archduke John at Frankfort in 1848, and had rather 
favoured the notion of establishing a system of navigation- 
laws for Germany, but as regarded Bremen he was for 
keeping a free port under all circumstances. It was, in 
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fact, by her liberal commercial system, added to her favourable 
situation on the river Weser, that Bremen had so long main- 
tained her place as the secend German seaport. Bremen 
peculiarly commands the American trade, and the emigration 
from Germany to transatlantic countries. Her citizens are a 
spirited body of men, and have shewn more energy than those 
of Hamburgh in promoting various measures of political and 
commercial improvement. Since the erection of the sub-port 
of Bremerhafen, with its docks and warehouses, at the mouth 
of the Weser, some forty years since, the Bremen merchants 
have, in fact, had nothing to fear from Hamburgh competition, 
as the largest ships can discharge at Bremerhafen with every 
facility. In a social point of view, Bremen certainly does not 
stand behind other cities, having a population of eighty- 
thousand inhabitants. There are fewer millionaires than at 
Hamburgh, but a great many wealthy citizens. The burgo- 
master, Dr. Meier, and his brother, M. Henry Meier, the 
eminent merchant, as well as the literary senator Dr, Gilder- 
meistér, are men of note in Germany, whose talents would be 
honoured in any community. The fine arts are cultivated in 
Bremen, and the winter-concerts have long enjoyed a good 
reputation in the musical world. 

The well-known traveller, J. G. Kohl, is a Bremen man, 
and I was glad to find him, after all his wanderings, estab- 
lished as state-librarian in his native city. Although not 
a lively writer, there is not one of his books which does not 
contain valuable information respecting the social and political 
state of the country described. His tours in Great Britain 
and Ireland, in Russia, and in the Austrian empire, are full 
of interesting matter; and his latest work on the country 
lying in the north of Hanover, between the rivers Weser and 
the Elbe, gives a curious description of the peasantry and 
labouring classes of the district, and of their manners and 
ways of life. This book proves that it is not so much the 
character of the country, as the mind of the traveller, which 
is the essential point in the narrative of a tour. One man 
can amuse us for hours with a ‘ voyage autour de ma chambre ;’ 
another goes from London to Rome and finds all barren. 
Whether Kohl is traversing the steppes of Russia, or ram- 
bling about within sight of the Bremen church-steeples, his 
observations are equally minute, and he furnishes us with a 
clear and comprehensive description of men and things. Had 
he been born an Englishman he would have made an ex- 
cellent special commissioner for one of our leading journals; 
as it is, most of his travels have been translated, and English 
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readers have been enabled to derive from them a great deal 
of instruction. 

Kohl was a firm believer in the superiority of the Teutonic 
race over all others, and in its being the peculiar mission of 
Germany to civilize and educate the other nations of the 
earth. The Germans were eminently a thinking people. In 
what other country was there any speculative philosophy 
worthy of the name? We spoke much of these matters, and 
he noticed as a remarkable cireumstance that the reigning 
families of Great Britain as well as of Russia were purely 
German. The sovereigns of Denmark and Portugal are 
likewise at this time German princes. Without, however, 
attaching any importance to the nationality of sovereigns, 
there are few who will dispute that a great future lies open 
to the intelligence and patience of the German race. Kohl 
gave me his treatise on the dependence of the intercourse and 
settlement of mankind upon the formation of the soil 1, which 
sets in a strong light the influence of localities, and describes 
the effects produced by mountains and plains respectively upon 
the characters and occupations of the inhabitants. It is of 
course interesting to trace the origin of great cities, and to 
discover why a commercial emporium has arisen here, and 
manufactures have thriven there ; why one state has been great 
at sea, and another powerful at land. The author explains all 
these causes very ingeniously, and inculcates the doctrine of 
necessity in so far that Englishmen, Swiss, or Hollanders, 
could not possibly have turned out otherwise than what they 
are, The theory of dependence upon soil is not novel, but 
this treatise has both advanced and explained it with singular 
felicity of illustration. 


The ancient city of Lubeck has always been considered the 
queen of the Hanseatic league, and has about it a certain quiet 
dignity which commands the reverence of all who love histo- 
rical associations. It is still the seat of the high court of 
appeal for the three Hanse-towns, and in this way enjoys a 
certain primacy among them in a legal sense. The manners 
of the senators and leading men are somewhat formal, but 
highly refined and courteous. My credentials were received by 
the burgomaster, Dr. Roeck, who at an advanced age presided 
over the senate with much ability and grace. He had seryod 
in the war against Napoleon I, and in the French language 
and literature was quite at home. The most active and in- 


1 «Der Verkehr und die Ansiedelungen der Menschen in ihrer Abhingigkeit 
von der Gestaltung der Erdoberflache,’ von J. G, Koht. Leipzig, 1841. 
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fluential member of the senate was however Dr, Theodore 
Curtius, who then conducted its foreign affairs, and carried on 
the diplomatic intercourse with the ministers of foreign 
powers. Dr. Curtius, who is now burgomaster, has taken a 
leading part in the formation of the North-German confedera~ 
tion, and in other important political transactions. His 
brother, professor Ernest Curtius, was formerly tutor to the 
Crown-prince of Prussia, and is known to the learned world 
by his elaborate history of Greece. The father, Syndic Cur- 
tius, was, like the present burgomaster, an eminent statesman 
in his day, and managed the foreign affairs of Lubeck for a 
long series of years. 

The senate gave me a dinner at its country-house called 
the Lachswekr, which, in a fine summer evening, went off 
pleasantly, and enabled me to make acquaintance with some 
of the principal citizens. The usual toasts were drunk and 
responded to, not after, but during, the dinner, according to 
the German custom. I did not fail to visit the churches and 
other ancient buildings with which Lubeck abounds. The 
cathedral is remarkable for containing the tombs of the old 
bishops of Lubeck, and a beautiful altar, erected about the 
year 1430, and which has been preserved intact from the 
catholic times. The spacious St. Mary’s church (whose spire, 
430 feet in height, is visible from the shore of the Baltic) 
possesses two valuable pictures by Frederick Overbeck, viz. 
Christ’s entrance into Jerusalem, and the parting with 
our Lord’s body after the crucifixion. The former was 
an early production of that great painter, and by no means 
free from faults; but the latter has always been deemed a 
chef @euvre, for not only is the body of the Saviour divinely 
modelled, but the surrounding figures of our blessed Lady, of 
Mary Magdalen, Joseph of Arimathea, Lazarus, and Nico- 
demus, are depicted with an extraordinary conception of the 
deep and tranquil grief called forth in those persons by the 
sublime occasion. The subdued evening light cast upon this 
precious picture has been greatly admired by German artists, 
although, I believe, some objections have been taken to the 
colouring by English connoisseurs. There are also two good 
cartoons of Overbeck to be seen in the publie library, which 
contains above fifty thousand books, and is well managed by 
the learned Dr. Deecke. Of the artistic merits of Overbeck, 
T need say little here. He was born at Lubeck in 1789, the 
son of a burgomaster, who was also a poet, and spent the 
greater part of his long life at Rome, where he became a con- 
vert to the catholic faith. Next to Cornelius he was the 
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most distinguished painter of the new German religious 
school, and has left master-pieces which more than suffice to 
ensure him a lasting fame. The Lubeckers are naturally 
proud of him, and it was at the request of a society formed 
among the citizens that the great picture in St. Mary’s 
church was designed and executed in order that a memorial of 
him might remain in his native city. Overbeck died in Rome, 
at the age of eighty, about two years ago. Several members 
of his family are still residing at Lubeck, and his nephew fille 
the office of secretary to the senate. He spoke of his uncle with 
profound reverence, and was very sensible of the honour he had 
reflected from Rome upon his kinsmen in northern Germany. 


The British government had long been accustomed to 
attach importance to its relations with the Hanse-towns, and 
the post of minister-resident at Hamburgh is a very ancient 
one. In the reign of Charles II it was filled for some time by 
Sir William Swan. In 1757 and 1758 it was held by Philip 
Stanhope, son of the Earl of Chesterfield, whose published 
letters bear witness to the great interest he took in his son’s 
official conduct and course of life. Hamburgh at that time, it 
was said, ‘swarmed with Grafs, Grafins, Firsts, Fiirstins, 
Hoehheits, and Durehlauchtigkeits,’ and party spirit ran high 
in the circle of the foreign ministers. The minister of France 
was M. Champeaux, and that of Prussia M. Hecht, who ap- 
pears to have kept his colleagues in a state of excitement by 

is political ‘reveries,’ which rarely assumed a substantial ex- 
istence. Lord Chesterfield gave his son the sensible advice 
that the political differences of the several courts should never 
influence the personal behaviour of foreign ministers towards 
each other. Live with your enemies as if they may one day 
become your friends, and, vice versd, beware of your friends be- 
coming your foes. Philip Stanhope, like all other diplomatists, 
was looking for promotion, and the Munich mission falling 
vacant, wrote to his father to ask for it. Lord Chesterfield'’s 
answer was that Hamburgh was the great entrepot of business, 
and Philip could not be spared for such a post as Munich, 
which the government had in fact determined to abolish, as 
there never could be anything to do there unless a subsidy 
should come into question. Philip might look to some of the 
courts in his neighbourhood, perhaps to Berlin. As we know, 
he eventually became British minister at Dresden, and died in 
that capacity in 1768. We learn further from the published 
letters that whilst Philip Stanhope was in the diplomatic ser- 
vice he was likewise a member of parliament, and continued to 
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be so for several years, The government in 1764, wishing to 
get possession of his seat, asked him to vacate it, which after 
some negotiation he consented to do upon receiving £1000, 
being the half of the #2000 which the seat had cost him. 
Such incidents shew how little diplomacy had then the cha- 
racter of a regular service, and with what convenient simpli- 
city a seat might be long held by a member residing abroad, 

xjund then disposed of to a purchaser for a price measured by 

» the supposed length of time which the parliament had 
to run. 

The arrest and imprisonment of our minister, Sir George 
Rumbold, by the French in 1804, made some sensation at all 
the European courts. Sir George was carried off from a 
country-house in Holstein, near to Hamburgh, in which he 
resided, by a detachment of French troops belonging to the 
‘army in the occupation of Hanover. The detachment crossed . 
the Elbe, violating the still neutral territory of the free city of 
Hamburgh, and the acknowledged rights of the diplomatic re- 
presentative of a foreign power. Sir George Rumbold was 
eventually released upon giving his parole nof to return to 
Hamburgh. The French occupation of the Hanse-towns pre- 
vented the renewal of our diplomatic relations with them until 
1815, when Mr. Alexander Cockburn (the father of, the pre- 
sent Lord Chief Justice), who had previously filled the office 
of charge affaires and econsul-general, was accredited in the 
capacity of envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary. 
Elderly persons, still living at Hamburgh, spoke to me of Mr, 
Cockbarn as a man of superior abilities, and pointed out his 
residence in the Dammthor-Strasse, a handsome old mansion 
entre cour et jardin, which has very lately been pulled down 
to- make room for new houses built in an unsightly modern 

‘style. Mr Cockburn was succeeded by a consul-general, Mr. 
Mellish; and after him came Mr. Henry Canning, cousin of 
the great minister, and brother of Lord Stratford de Redcliffe, 
as consul-general and charye d'affaires, who held the post. for 
above fifteen years, and at his death in 1841 left behind him 
many favourable impressions of his genuine benevolence, kind- 
ness, and hospitality. His successor was Colonel Hodges, who 
had been the British political agent in Servia, and in Egypt, 
and whom circumstances made it desirable for the govern- 
ment to remove from Alexandria to another post. I was at 
Hamburgh at the time of Colonel Hodges’ nomination, which 
was mentioned to me by Mr. Richard Parish, the leading - 
British merchant there; and he exclaimed, ‘It is a most im- 
proper appointment!’ In fact, without undervaluing Colonel. 
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Hodges’ personal qualities, the men of business at Hamburgh 
soon discovered that he possessed but a slender knowledge 
either of trade, or German politics, nor did he even acquire 
the German language during the nineteen years in which he 
represented British interests at that great commereial port. 


The pretty country-house of the late Syndic Sieveking at 
Ham I was glad to find in the possession of his son Dr, 
Hermann Sieveking, one of the secretaries of the senate, of 
whose constant friendship I have many agreeable reminiscences. 
At a dinner-party at Ham, soon after my arrival, I remember 
discussing with him and others several German questions, 
which at that time were likely to be brought into the fore- 
ground, Negotiations for a settlement of the Stade-tolls were 
pending, and the principle of paying Hanover an indemnity 
was pretty well agreed to by all the powers interested ; but the 
vatio in which Great Britain and Hamburgh respectively 
should contribute to the indemnity was not casy to determine, 
for as Hamburgh would be the state most benefited by the 
abolition of the tolls, Great Britain insisted that she should 
pay something more than the normal quofa of the sum to be 
made up, and this view of the matter was‘eventually adopted. 
Then, the differences between the Danish government and the 
diets of Schleswig and Holstein, were gradually widening. 
There was no prospect of an agreement with the states of 
Holstein about their financial budget, and the duchy of 
Holstein being a member of the Germanic confederation, the 
question belonged to the federal diet, and might lead before 
very long to a federal execution. A. strong wish prevailed in 
Germany that the British Government would use its influence 
with Denmark in order to induce that power not only to fulfil 
its obligations towards the federal body, but to perform the 
promises which the King-duke had notoriously made to 
Austria and Prussia on being re-instated in the sovereignty 
of the duchies after the civil war. The uneasiness caused by 
the Danish question was much increased by the fears generally 
entertained’ of the designs of the French emperor. If he 
wished a war with Germany, the complications of that question 
might at any time serve as an easy pretext. The assistance of 
Great Britain, if it could be really obtained, would therefore 
at this time be most valuable to the German powers. 

The Baron Charles de Scheel-Plessen, president of the 
Holstein states, and a large landed proprietor both in Denmark 
and the duchies, resided at Altona, and I had frequent oppor- 
tunities of intercourse with him. He had begun to recognise 
the impossibility of coming to any reasonable arrangement 
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with the cabinet of Copenhagen, and would have been too 
glad to accept a reorganization of the monarchy upon federal 
principles, as recommended in my report of 1857. However, 
the time for this was gradually passing away, and a conflict 
with the German powers was becoming more probable. Baron 
de Scheel-Plessen, as president of the statcs, was the leading 
man in Holstein, and had actively promoted the resolutions with 
which the states of that duchy had in successive years denounced 
and resisted the unjustifiable encroachments of the Danish 
government upon the rights of the states. As against the 
Danes, he was true to the cause of the duchies, and an able 
defender of their constitutional privileges; but, like a few 
others of the wealthier nobility of the country, he did not 
relish the idea of the duchies being formed into a small inde- 
pendent state which would give little scope for civil or military 
employment to the members of noble families, and would, as 
he thought, rather lower them in the estimation of the world. 
Accordingly, after the death of King Frederic VII, Baron de 
Scheel-Plessen did not participate in the public feeling in 
favour of Duke Frederic of Augustenburgh, and used all the 
means in his power to counteract and oppose the Duke’s 
legitimate claim to the succession. Such a course could not 
be otherwise than agreeable tothe Prussian government. It 
fully appreciated the value of Baron Scheel-Plessen’s services ; 
and since the duchics have been annexed to the Prussian 
monarchy, the chief administration of their affairs has been 
committed to him as upper-president, installed in the castle of 
Kiel, the ancient seat of the dukes of Schleswig-Holstein, 
which the people had vainly hoped. to see inhabited by the 
legitimate heir. 

Dr. Alfred Rucker, the Hanseatic minister in London, 
returned this winter to Hamburgh, and was chosen a senator 
of his native city. He had accomplished the chief object of 
his mission by inducing the British government to consent to 
the abolition of the Stade-tolls by way of compensation to the 
crown of Hanover. A treaty was prepared accordingly, and 
submitted to a conference of the representatives of the powers 
interested, which assembled at Hanover in June 1861. I 
went to Hanover to assist Mr. (now Sir Henry) Howard, who 
was then British minister there, in the settlement of the 
business, which was attended with some difficulty in conse- 
quence of our government having at a late period of the 
negotiation required an engagement from Hamburgh not to 
levy any new tolls in the Elbe in future years. Such an 
engagement was unnecessary, the obvious policy of the 
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Hamburgh government being to get rid of tolls rather than to 
impose them, and Syndic Merck was surprised to be asked to 
give any pledge on the subject. But after some explanation 
he was prevailed upon to declare what everybody knew,—that 
Hamburgh had no intention of imposing new tolls,~and a 
declaration to that effect was appended to the treaty of aboli- 
tion, which was thereupon signed and sealed at Hanover by all 
the ministers concerned. On the Ist of July following the 
Stade-duties ceased to be levied, and the crown was thus put 
to my labours for their suppression, which had been going on 
at intervals for more than twenty years. The merit of having 
first, denounced the grievance in parliament, and forced our 
government to take steps for its redress, belongs entircly to 
Sir William IJutt, M.P., but T may without presumption 
claim the credit of having Iong since proved the illegality of 
the Hanoverian exactions, as well as of having at the end con- 
tributed to reconcile the differences which threatened to impede 
the conclusion of the treaty. 

I dined with the members of the conference at Count 
Platen’s, the Hanoverian minister for foreign affairs. He 
mentioned to me the Danish question, saying the King was 
resolved to do all he could in support of the rights of the 
duchies, and regretting that the question appeared to be so 
little understood in England. Count Platen, like the ministers 
of the other three second-rate kingdoms of Bavaria, Wiirtem- 
berg, and Saxony, was very anti-Prussian; and when the 
independence of Hanover was lost in consequence of the war of 
1866, he retired into exile with his royal master. After the 
dinner the conversation happened to turn upon William de 
Humboldt, and some one remarked that Talleyrand had said of 
him, ‘ C’est le sophisme incarné!? According to Hayw’s life 
of that statesman 1, which I afterwards read, he appears to 
have been a man of great erudition, powerful understanding, 
right feeling and taste, but without genius. His mind, dry 
and clear, was that of a statesman of the first order. He had 
a strong love of truth, combined with the ability to find 
sophistical arguments in case of need. He worshipped art in 
all its forms; in religion he was a pantheist, like Goethe, 
keeping-aloof from church dogmas and observances. He must 
have worked immensely at the Vienna congress of 1815, and 
it was:gery much owing to his exertions that Prussia was 
enabled to secure the permanent possession of so many of the 
territories which reverted to the allies at the close of the war. 
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Humboldt was specifically Prussian, and except for Prussian 
objects would have sympathized little with the desire of national 
unity which has of late years so generally pervaded the 
German people. As for the ministers of the secondary states, 
such as Count Platen, their policy was simply pro domo,—to 
maintain their petty sovercignties as long as possible; they 
considered the idea of national unity to be synonymous with 
that of the Prussian hegemony in Germany, If the King of 
Hanover, instead of fighting Prussia in 1866, had consented to 
enter the North German confederation, he might have saved 
his crown ; but he must have reigned like the King of Saxony, 
without dignity, and without power to do anything beyond the 
administration of local affairs. 


Lord Augustus Loftus had lately been transferred as 
* British minister (though not yet as ambassador) from Vienna 
to Berlin, Having made his whole diplomatic career in Ger- 
many, he was quite aw cowrant with passing events, and well 
qualified to form a judgment of the line of policy which the 
Prussian government was likely to pursue towards its rival 
Austria. + I wrote to Lord Augustus congratulating him on 
his return to Berlin, where he had been so long secretary of 
legation, and making some remarks on the actual state of the 
German question. His answer was as follows :— 


‘ Berlin, March 3, 1861. 
‘Dear Mr, Warp, 

‘Iam ashamed when I look at the date of your letter to 
find it unanswered, but I have really had so much to do of 
every sort of business, that I-have not had a moment to devote 
to friends. 

‘I shall always be most happy to be of any use to you here, 
and shall take care that your correspondence is duly attended 
to and transmitted. Allow me to thank you very sincerely 
for your kind offer of reciprocity. 

‘I am in hope that the Danish Government will be wise 
enough to take those steps which may be necessary in order 
to prevent any active interference of the Diet in Holstein. I 
believe that such an intervention will be congenial to no one, 
and least of all to those who will have—perhaps unconseiotsly— 
provoked it, viz. the Holsteiners themselves. 

‘The virulence of the Holstein fever has abated here. I 
believe that, if Denmark will only submit the Budget to the 
Tolctein states about to meet. the difficulties, at least those 
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spreading, and in the late meetings which have taken place I 
remark a very significant and important feature, viz. a eradual 
‘rapprochement,’ or drawing together of the North and the 
South, and a fusion of their interests towards one common 
aim. I have really not had time of late to pursue as carefully 
as I could wish the progress made in this direction, but still I 
have perceived in the tone of public opinion that a great 
progress has been made within the last few months towards 
the attainment of the object of the National-Verein at 
Coburg. 

‘If ever you can give me any information I should be 
extremely obliged, as your opinion on the subject, will be 
of great value to me. 

‘Believe me 
“Yours very truly 
‘ Aucustus Lorrus.’  * 


In the autumn of this year I was several times at Berlin 
for the purpose of sounding the Prussian officials in regard 
to certain desired reductions of customs-duties, and of opening, 
in conjunction with Lord Augustus Loftus, a negotiation for 
a commercial treaty between Great Britain and the Zod/verein. 
The business lay chiefly in the hands of M. Delbriick, then 
director in the board of trade, and M. Philipsborn, director of 
the commercial department in the foreign office. My repre- 
sentations led to some modifications of the existing tariff, but 
the ground was not yet sufficiently cleared for the commercial 
treaty, which was not signed until four years afterwards. 
M. de Clercq, the commissioner of the French government, 
was at Berlin, negotiating the terms of a treaty of commerce 
ebetween France and the Zorerein, which afterwards took 
effect. It stipulated for numerous reductions of duties, of 
which Great Britain afterwards obtained the benefit by being 
placed on the footing of the most favoured nation. M. de 
Clereq complained to me of the slowness of the Prussian 
negotiators, and of the delays arising from their being obliged 
to consult the other German governments at every important 
stage. He remarked that a German statesman always said 
‘no’ to a novel proposition, and that the ‘no’ generally 
became ‘ yes’ if the negotiator had a good stock of patience, 
and did not grudge the time to be spent in discussions. This 
is so far correct that the German mind docs not like surprises, 
and that a modest and respectful demeanour is the surest way 
of conciliating the German bureaucracy, which is always ready 
to consider proposals. but wil] not allow jdself te he haertad 
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The great idealist among modern German painters, Cor- 
nelius, was living in the Yhiergarten in a spacious mansion 
assigned to him by the late King, atid was working hard to 
complete his cartoons for the fresco pictures destined to adorn 
the campo santo of the new Berlin cathedral intended to be raised 
close to the royal palace. Cornelius received me in a friendly 
manner, and shewed me his house and gallery, containing a 
number of cartoons finished and unfinished, but not his wife, 
a young Roman girl whom he married when turned seventy, 
and brought home with him to Berlin. She was unacquainted 
with the German language, and did not go into any society. 
We spoke of Italy. As a good eatholie Cornelius detested the 
Sardinian government, and wondered that its proceedings 
should have found so much favour in England. He said that 
as a painter he had many adversaries in our country, and that 

*some English artists had intrigued against his reputation in a 
manner for which he could not account. However this may 
have been, there ean be no doubt that Cornelius stood long at 
the head of the religious school of painting*in Germany, that 
his genius has often been ranked with that of Michael Angelo, 
and that in the opinion of many connoisseurs he approached 
nearer to Raphael than any artist of the nineteenth century. 

After passing the early part of his life in Rome, Cornelius 
became director of the Diisseldorf academy in 1821, and having 
spent a few years there was ealled by King Louis to Munich, 
where he designed those admirable fresco-paintings in the 
Glyptothek, the Pinacothek, and the church of St. Louis, 
which remain among the finest productions of modern ideal 
art. In 1841 he was invited to Berlin by Frederic William 
IV, and there entered upon a new field, viz. the decoration 
of the intended campo santo with a series of appropriates 
religious pictures, which were to be fifty-five in ‘number and 
extending over a length of a hundred and eighty feet. When 
I visited the painter the series was near its completion, and T 
believe was just finished at the time of his death. The general 
idea to be depicted in these frescoes was taken from a passage 
in St. Paul’s epistle to the Romans: ‘The wages of sin is 
death ; but the grace of God is eternal life in Christ our Lord.’ 
With respect to colouring, Cornelius was able to do little 
himself, and the execution of the frescoes in conformity with 
his designs was constantly committed to other hands. This 
circumstance may detract from his merit in the opinion of 
those who conceive the gratification of the eye to be the test ofa 
good picture, and therefore lay great stress upen the brightness 
of the colouring. No doubt Cornelius would have been a more 
accomplished artist had he been able to carry out thoroughly 
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his own designs; but the greatness of his genius soars far 
above all technical deficiencies ; and his poetic talent, his depth 
of sentiment, and the richness of his conception, are beyond 
all dispute. Whilst at Rome Cornelius became a convert to 
the catholic faith, and died a devout member of the church 
which his pencil had done so much to honour, and to adorn. 


Count de Buol-Schauenstein, late prime minister of 
Austria, spent a part of the winter of 1861-2 at Hamburgh, 
and entered into the society of the place. Dining with me one 
day, the diary of Frederic de Gentz, edited by Varnhagen, was 
mentioned, and Count Buol complained of the injustice done 
to Gentz’s memory by such a publication, Hersaid few people 
of this generation were aware of the great services rendered 
by Gentz to the cause of order and liberty in Europe, He. 
worked for years, both in negotiation and through the press, 
for the overthrow of Bonapartism, and as first secretary to the 
congress of Vienna he materially influenced the arrangements 
under which Europe was reorganized in 1815. It was true 
that in some parts of his private journal Gentz spoke slight- 
ingly of the statesmen with whom he was associated, but those 
statesmen all recognised his merits, and Gentz did not seem to 
have intended that his private thoughts, recorded at the 
moment, should be given to the world. Dr, Lappenberg, who 
was present, concurred with this view, and mentioned that 
Sir James Macintosh had a high opinion of Gentz, and was on 
terms of friendship with him, continuing to correspond with 
him from Bombay on European politics. The fact is that 
Gentz’s character was easy to read. He was a man of pleasure, 
fond of society, and of all sorts of amusements. But he was 

enot the less a statesman, or a philosopher. He perceived that 
the one thing needful for Austria, and most of the European 
states, was to get rid of the French domination by putting 
down Napoleon ; and to that object he devoted his energies 
untiringly during the best years of his life. If he received 
presents from time to time out of the secret-service money of 
Great Britain and other states, there is no reason to believe 
he got more than his services really deserved. 

The daughter of Count Buol was married to the Count 
Gustavus de Blome, who arrived at Hamburgh as Austrian 
envoy soon after myself. He was the eldest son of the Count 
Blome, of Salza, a nobleman of large property in Holstein, 
who had for many years past been an active opponent of the 
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catholic faith, and in subsequent years he was a zealous 
advocate of the rights of the church in the Austrian empire. 
He took great interest in the Danish question, and we used to 
communicate to each other mutually such igformation on the 
subject as we were able to obtain. 


The untimely death of our excellent Prince-consort made a 
painful impression at Hamburgh and throughout Germany. 
The official telegram from London reached me in the after- 
noon of Sunday the 15th of December, and the next day I 
received visits of condolence from my colleagues of the diplo- 
matic body, from the syndic, and several of the senators, and 
other leading residents. The British merchants met, and 
voted an address of condolence to the Queen, which I had the 
honour to forward. These expressions of sorrow were, I 
“believe, perfectly sincere. The Prince Albert was certainly 
not less respected in Germany than he was in England. He 
was indeed a very superior man, and perhaps the best part of 
his character was that he did not court popularity, but 
digested his opinions well, and stated them unreservedly when 
occasion required. His speech on the Russian war was a 
proof that he did not mind going against the stream in the 
Interest of truth. It was well known in Germany that the 
Prince occupied himself with German affairs, and that he read 
all the despatches relating to those affairs which were received 
from the Queen’s ministers abroad. It was also known that 
he desired the reorganization of the Germanic body by con- 
stitutional means. Most German statesmen therefore felt that 
the Prince-consort’s decease had deprived the nation of a 
steady friend. They feared particularly that in questions such 
as that with Denmark, the Queen’s advisers might be induced * 
to take a part hostile to German interests, for want of some 
influential person on the spot who clearly understood the 
merits of the case. 

The frost set in severely in January 1862, and for several 
weeks both the Alster and the Elbe were frozen over, and the 
navigation was closed. These hard frosts are considered 
healthy, and as all the houses in Hamburgh are fitted with 
stoves, and double windows, nobody appears to suffer from the 
cold. As little or no business is done during the frosts, the 
time is favourable for social festivities. Accordingly Hamburgh 
was very gay this winter, and many dinners and balls were 
given by the leading families. 


A mission from the Jesuits’ College at Cologne came in 
Tent and excited much attention. ‘The fathers preached a 
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series of excellent sermons in the catholic church on the 
leading points of christian doctrine, which were heard and 
praised by many protestants. The Jesuits seem to excel all 
other preachers jn the logical clearness of their expositions. 
They convince the reason even against the will. In listening 
to a sermon on marriage by father Zurstrasse, I could not but 
reflect upon the facilities which are given to divorces by the 
civil authorities in northern Germany, and upon the actual 
state of marriage law in England, where a divorce-court sits 
daily to do that which the divine founder of our religion 
has expressly forbidden. Another Jesuit father, Hergarten, 
preached admirably on repentance, and I do not doubt moved 
the consciences of many of his hearers. There is no mental 
disci line comparable with that of the confessional, nor any 
greater relief to the troubled heart than to open it to the man 
who is appointed to hear the penitent’s tale, and to grant him 
absolution. Who amongst us is there that, even without 
counting his sins, does not repent of many of the actions of 
his past life? ‘Ma vie,’ said Madame de Savigny, ‘ est pleine 
de repentir.” A lutheran friend observed to me that, con- 
sidering how much the life of the Hamburghers was devoted 
to material objects, the Jesuits’ mission could do nothing but 
good. The Jesuits are indeed a wonderful body of men, and 
far surpass the rest of the catholic clergy in pulpit eloquence. 
Father Roh, of Maria Laach, in Baden, is perhaps the most 
powerful opponent of infidelity in Germany +, and when he 
preaches on missions, both catholics and protestants flock to 
hear his sermons. At Hamburgh he charmed even the men of 
business; but with what result I am unable to report. 


IT visited London for a short time in May. Earl Russell, 
who received mo in Chesham-place, asked me some questions 
about the contest in Hesse-Cassel, and I submitted to him the 
reasons why the conduct of the Elector and of the Hassenpflug 
administration appeared quite unjustifiable, and that if they 
persisted it was not unlikely that the Elector’s crown might be 
endangered in the struggle. Lord Russell concurred with this 
view, and said that, so far as he could judge, the people of 
Hesse were demanding nothing beyond their constitutional 
vights. The wonder is how M. Hassenpflug managed to 
defeat the reasonable wishes of the diet for so long a period of 
time, for he had scareely a friend in the country, and in the 
diet could not command a single vote. The difficulties were 
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at last solved by the war of 1866, when the Elector was made 
prisoner, and sent to a Prussian fortress, and his dominions 
were annexed to the Prussian monarchy. 


We passed some weeks of the autumn ‘in the pleasant shade 
of Diisternbrock, near Kiel, where the beech woods run down 
to the shore, and the bathing is as good as can be expected in 
a sea like the Baltic, which contains so much less salt either 
than the North Sea or the Mediterranean. The political 
troubles have had an unfavourable effect. upon the university 
of Kiel, the number of students having greatly fallen off. 
The university-library is well stocked, though of late years it 
has been insufficiently provided with modern books. Professor 
Forchhammer shewed us the picture-gallery, and the collec- 
tion of antique costs, both of which are much indebted to his 
‘ble supervision. As a good commentary I read Stahr’s 
Torso', a valuable treatise on the chief productions of ancient 
sculpture. Stahr quotes among other authorities the remark- 
able wsthetical work of Emilius Braun on the ruins and 
museums of Rome. He has however done a great deal him- 
self to explain to us the true state of the plastic arts among 
both the Greeks and Romans, and I do not know that any 
better book on the subject has appeared sinee Winckelmann 
broke ground in the historical exposition of the artistical 
monuments of the ancient world. 


Dr, Nicholas Julius, whom I had long known, died in 
Ifamburgh about this time at an advanced age. He had 
devoted himself during the greater patt of his life to the 
reform of prisons and penitentiaries, and had been temporarily 
employed by the Prussian government. Dr, Julius was 
originally a physician, and served on the medical staff of the 
Tfanseatic legion in 1813 and the two following years of the 
war against France, after which he devoted himself’ to philan- 
thropie objects, and travelled a great deal in Great Britain 
and other countries, with the view of making himself master 
of the various systems of punishment for crime adopted by the 
European states. He edited a journal, and lectured in Berlin 
upon penal and reformatory institutions with much success ; 
Lut his best work was undoubtedly that on the moral state of 
North America, published after his return from a visit of two 
years’ duration in the United States?. Dr. Julius was a firm 


? «Torso, Kunst, Kiinstler, und Kunstwerke der Alten,’ von Adolph Stabr. 
2 Tide. Braunschweig, 1854. 
? + Nord-America’s sittlicher Zustand, von Dr. N. H Julius. 2 Bde. Leip- 
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adherent of the system of solitary imprisonment as practised at 
the eastern penitentiary in Philadelphia, agreeing in this with 
the opinions of MM. de Beaumont and de Tocqueville, and 
of Mr. William Crawford, the British commissioner, who had 
shortly before been sent out to inspect the American peniten- 
tiaries, and had made an official report in a similar sense. 1 
had often talked with Dr. Julius on these subjects, and had 
found him deeply impressed with the necessity of isolating 
convicts from the society of others, and not less so with the 
importance of founding reformatory discipline upon the dasis 
of religious sentiments. In what way he considered religious 
instruction ought to be given. may be inferred from the fact 
that he was a convert to the catholic church. Out of a small 
property which he left at his decease he bequeathed an endow- 
ment in aid of the catholie mission at Hamburgh, to enable a 
priest, to travel to the neighbouring towns and villages where 
churches or chapels had not yet. been provided. : 


In the carly part of September I heard from the Prussian 
minister, Baron de Richthofen, that’ his government was - 
uneasy about the passing of the military budget through the 
house of deputies, and that there were apprehensions in Berlin 
of a political crisis. Such a crisis arrived accordingly towards 
the end of the month, when the house deducted a sum of 
between six and seven million dollars, or about a million 
pounds sterling, from the government estimates for the army. 
The consequence was the resignation of the von der Heydt 
ministry, and the nomination of M. de Bismarck-Schinhausen 
to be president of a new administration which he was com- 
missioned to form. M. de Bismarck was known. to be a 
thorough conservative, ‘ Kein Fortschritismann, sondern ein 
Feudal? His mission was understood to be to keep the army 
on its actual footing notwithstanding the vote of the house of 
deputies, and in this King William cordially supported him, 
There was much murmuring in Prussia, and the conduct of the 
liberal deputies in the Prussian lower house excited very 
general sympathy and approval throughout Germany. The 
people saw no prospect of war, and therefore no necessity for 
so large an army as that actually maintained. The new 
minister-president was of a different opinion, and certainly . 
the wars in which Prussia was engaged in the following ten 
years, and their brilliant results, have more than justified his 
political sagacity, There is no saying more true than that the 
military budget of a state ought to depend upon its foreign 
poliey. The liberal opposition in Prussia were guided by the 
most conscientious motives, inasmuch as they expected neither 
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a war with Denmark, nor with Austria, much less that 
sanguinary conflict with France which has so lately astonished 
and terrified Europe. But it would seem as if M. de Bismarck 
and his political friends were not without presentiments of 
coming events, and, as things have turned out, it was at any 
rate a piece of good fortune for the Prussian monarchy that 
the economical vote of the opposition in September 1862 
* was not permitted to take effect. 


Our gracious Queen visited this autumn the Duke of Saxe- 
Coburgh, and was attended by Earl Russell, as secretary of 
state for.foreign affairs. THis lordship whilst at Gotha, with 
characteristic candour and love of truth, took some trouble to 
investigate the merits of the Schleswig-Holstein question, and 
bis views were published in a despatch which seemed to 
modify considerably the previous Danish bearings of the 
British cabinet, It led to no practical result; but the favour- 
able impression which it made upon the friends of the duchies 
will be understood by the following letter from Sir Harry 
Verney, M.P. :— 


‘Claydon House, Bucks, Nov. 6, 1862. 


«My pear Sir, 

‘T dare say that. you were not so unprepared as I was for the 
announcement in the Zimes about a fortnight since that Lord 
Russell took a view of the Schleswig-Denmark case different 
from that which the British government had been supposed to 
hold up to that time. I need not say how extremely pleased 
I was with the information. Lord- Russell is a just and trath- 
loving man. I suspect that he had never investigated the 
subject thoroughly until this visit which he made to Germany, 
and as soon as the truth flashed on his mind, he wrote his 
despatch in the sense which he then, for the first time, became 
convinced was consistent with justice. If that is so, I cannot 
absolve Lord Russell for not having learnt the truth long 
before. He might have done so, for instance, from you; and 
J am sure that he must know how entirely he may confide in 
your information and opinion.- But really our ministers have 
such abundance and such variety of work, and are necessarily 
so obliged to consult each other's views and wishes, and are 
sometimes go compromised, that I am far more inclined to 
admire and approve Lord Russell’s bold conduct in this matter, 
which I believe that he adopted as soon as he ascertained on 
which side was truth and justice, than to find fault with him 
for not having learnt it earlier. I expéct that there will be a 
hot debate on the subject as soon as our Parliament meets, and 
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I venture to ask you to give me any further’information, or to 
tell me where I can procure it, that may be of use in the 
discussion. 

‘When I had the pleasure of seeing you in May, I think . 
you said that you might perhaps return to England towards 
the close of the year; and I venture to say to you that, if you 
do come, it will be particularly agreeable to Lady Verney and 
me to weleome you here. 

‘The Times says that the present is a most inopportune 
occasion for taking a part displeasing to the Danes. The 
contrary appears to me to be true. The Danes must know 
that at this time we desire to act towards them in a most 
friendly spirit, and to do anything that may be in our power 
to promote the welfare of the Danish monarehy; they must 
feel that nothing but an impartial love of justice actuates Lorde 
Russell, and therefore it may be hoped that they will be in- 
clined to review and reconsider the whole matter. I am 
convineed that the views shadowed out in the short paragraph 
as being Lord Russell’s, at Gotha, afford the only solution to 
the whole question. The different nations of Germany never 
can quietly acquiesce in a portion of the German people, though 
not German subjects, being oppressed by the Danes. The 
inhabitants of every state in Germany would rise and expel 
any government that would consent to such pusillanimous 
conduct; but Lord Russell’s opinion may lead to some com- 
promise by which the just claims of all parts of the Danish 
monarchy may be considered, and peace and contentment once 
more restored. 

‘Some people have expected an autumnal Session, to vote 
money for the distress in the cotton districts, but as it has not 
been announced yet, I think it improbable. 

‘IT am, my dear Sir, 
«Yours very faithfully, 

‘John Ward, Esq., C.B.’ ‘Harry Verney. 


On Sunday the 30th of November, Prince Christian of 
Holstein-Glucksburgh, with his daughter the Princess Alex- 
andra, the affianeed bride of the Prince of Wales, came to 
Hamburgh on their return from England, attended by 
General and Madame d’Oxholm. I waited «upon them 
and was favourably received. The Princess, who was on the 
point of attaining her nineteenth year, struck every one 
sehiy. poe hee mato annie ue aeobtbe hk wae. havcwc vemebanle: 
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known that the children of Prince and Princess Christian, now 
King and Queen of Denmark, were very simply though care- 
fully brought up, that they were a happy and united family, 
and that the household of Prince Christian differed little from 
that of an ordinary country gentleman. Previous to the year 
1850, Prince Christian could not of course entertain any 
thought or suspicion that his destiny would one day call him 
to fill the Danish throne, nor was his way of living at all 
arranged upon such a supposition. 


The cause of the Poles has never excited much sympathy in 
Germany, still there was a feeling of disgust with the con- 
tinued brutality of the Russian government which led to the 
unfortunate insurrection of Poland in the beginning of the 
year 1863. Notwithstanding the professions of conciliation 
made by the present Emperor, the conscription made in Poland 
for the Russian army was an act of cruel violence, which 
deprived the Poles of every hope of generous or compassionate 
treatment by their ruthless masters. The men were seized in 
their beds at midnight, and taken away from their families to 
remote stations in Russia, never to return until their old age, or 
perhaps not at all. As the insurrection proceeded, the insur- 
gents became more and more desperate and reckless; and the 
combined remonstrances of England, France, and Austria, only 
served to delude them, for they indulged one vain hope that 
Europe could be brought actually to take up arms in their 
behalf, Russia, however, even refused to grant an armistice 
at the request of the three powers; and the provisional 
government continued for some months its hopeless struggle, 
proclaiming its intention to fight to the last for an independent 
Poland as before its partition, The Polish government cer- 
tainly was not wanting in courage or talent, but without 
forcign aid it had not the means of effecting the liberation of 
the country. One of my colleagues in the Hamburgh diplo- 
matie circle remarked to me that before Russia had definitively 
answered the remonstrances of the three powers, a leading 
member of the British cabinet had publicly declared in parlia- 
ment, ‘we shall not go to war.’ Therefore, he added, Russia 
had nothing to fear from rejecting the proffered mediation. 
Whatever might have been the policy of the British govern- 
ment, it wag surely unnecessary to inform Russia that the 
mediation would not in dny case be followed up By measures 
of coercion on the part of the allies. 


The Duke Charles of Holstein-Glucksburgh called upon me 
in the early part of February, and told me of the approaching 
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marriage of his niece the Princess Alexandra, and that she 
would pass through Hamburgh on her way to London. The 
Duke, who is the head of the Glucksburgh family, had been 
rather a popular man in the duchies, having usually resided in 
thé winter in the castle of Kiel, and in the summer on his 
estate in Schleswig. He married the Princess Wilhelmina, 
danghter of Frederic VI, King of Denmark, but has had no 
children, on which account he was passed over by the European 
powers when they took upon themselves to settle the suc- 
cession to the Danish monarchy. Duke Charles spoke to me 
with disapprobation of the continued efforts of the Danish 
government to draw Schleswig into the monarchy, and of the 
pertinacity with which the remonstrances of the Holstein 
states had been rejected at Copenhagen. He feared there was 
now no alternative but a federal execution, unless the cabinet 
of Great Britain could influence that of Denmark to submit 8 
the just demands of the German powers. I agreed with the | 
Duke that this was highly desirable, but feared that Lord 
Russell was not prepared to exercise the requisite degree of = 
pressure upon the Danish government. 

The Princess Alexandra, accompanied by her parents, 
brothers, and sisters, as well as by Duke Charles, Prince 
Frederic of Hesse, General Oxholm, Mr. (now Sir Augustus) 
Paget, and a numerous suite, reached Hamburgh late in the 
evening of the 27th of February. I received them on arrival, 
and presented to the Princess the syndic, Dr. Merck, who 
brought her an address of congratulation on the part of the 
senate, also several members of the diplomatic corps who were 
desirous to pay, their compliments upon the occasion. The 
houses round the Alster, as well as the environs of the city 
through which the procession passed from Altona, were 
brilliantly illuminated ; and an immense concourse of people 
stationed themselves before the hotel, greeting the distinguished 
guests from time to time with vociferous cheers. In the 
course of the evening the Princess and her father appeared 
at the window, to the great gratification of the assembled 
multitude. The next morning the Princess and her party. 
pursued their journey to England by way of Hanover, and I 
took leave of them at the Grasbrook ferry, being the limits of 
my official district. All those at Hamburgh who were in- 
troduced to the Princess expressed themselves as delighted 
with her appearance, as well as with ‘her affable ‘and pleasing 
deportment. 


The 18th of March was kept as a public holiday in order to 
commemorate the expulsion of the French from Hamburgh 
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fifty years ago. There was a great procession of the guilds 
through the streets in the day-time, and in the evening much 
eating and drinking, and an illumination. The French 
minister, M, Cintrat, refused to illuminate, but was not sub- 
jected to any attack or insult on that account. As the French 
returned again to Hamburgh after evacuating it, the jubilee 
of this day seemed rather premature. The nght jubilee was 
the anniversary of the battle of Leipsic, which, on the 18th 
of October following, was celebrated here and throughout 
Germany for the fiftieth and last time. The movement 
party however had ceased to take much interest in that 
festival, thinking that the disunited and degraded state of 
Germany in a political sense formed a sad commentary upon 
such celebrations. 
The death of Baron Ernest de Merck was universally 
edeplored at Hamburgh, which lost in him one of its most 
enterprising and intelligent citizens, who had not only the will 
but the means of doing a great deal of good. Ernest Merck 
was a son of the former senator Merck (a man of mark in his 
day), and brother of the syndic. He succeeded his father in 
mercantile business, but his mind ranged far beyond the 
counting-house, and he was for a short time finance-minister 
of the German empire under the provisional rule of the Arch- 
duke John. During the panic which made such havoe among 
the Hamburgh merchants in 1857, he prevailed upon the 
Austrian government to make the city a large loan in silver, 
which tended materially to the re-establishment of commercial 
credit. He was much engaged with railways and other under- 
takings in the Austrian empire, and was made an Austrian 
baron, in spite of the reluctance. with which the republic of 
Hamburgh permits its citizens to accept either titles of nobility 
or decorations from foreign powers. He was the chief pro- 
moter of the Hamburgh agricultural exhibition of 1863, as 
well as of the zoological gardens, in which a monument has 
since been erected to his memory. Ernest Merck was a re- 
markably fat man, and like most fat people very good-natured, 
His familiar figure will long be remembered on the Hamburgh 
exchange, as well as in Baden-Baden, where he possessed a 
villa, and resided’ with his family during a part of the year. 


The German bathing-places are annually frequented by so 
many families that it is necessary to know them in order to form 
a complete acquaintance with German life. We spent some 
months of the summer at Wiesbaden, whose pleasant situation 
amidst vine-covered fields and gardens at the foot of the 

fo) 
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Taunus mountains, would alone be very attractive even with- 

“ owt the recommendation of its curative springs. The Greek 
church on the Neroberg, with its gilt cupola, is a striking and 
beautiful object: in itself, and has an important meaning, 48 _ 
covering the remains of the late Duchess of Nassau, who was 
a Russian princess and therefore of the Greek confession. 
There was much good company, both British and foreign, this 
season in Wiesbaden. I found my old friend M. de Rénne 

Yesiding there, he having retired from office after having 
filled some distinguished posts, the last of which was that of 
president of the Prussian board of trade. Rénne was a liberal, 
and did not like the position in which the Bismarck adminis- 
tration had placed itself in regard to the Prussian diet. He 
was likewise a Holsteiner by birth, and wished for nothing 
better than a war between Prussia and Denmark on behalf of 
the duchies. We spoke of the approaching congress of Ger- © 
man sovereigns at Frankfort, and concurred in the opinion 
that nothing would come of it. The whole value of the meet- 
ing lay in the possibility of a conference with Prussia upon the 
German question. But it was already known that the King 
of Prussia had declined the invitation, and would not appear at 
Frankfort. The congress was therefore little more than a 
friendly meeting of the Emperor of Austria and his allies, 
who partook of some sumptuous dinners, and other festivities, 
and returned to their homes not at all wiser than when they 
left them. . 

Lord Clarendon dame to Wiesbaden for the benefit of his health. 
He continued to take a great interest in German politics, and 
seemed to think the democratic party in Prussia had gone 
rather too far in endeavouring to cut down the military 
budget. The King, he observed, possessed the power under 
the federal act, of taking at all events the financial budget of 
the previous year. Lord Clarendon was not surprised by the 
refusal of Prussia to take part in the impending congress of 
sovereigns, for, he said, its real object: was obviously to pre- 
vent Prussia from assuming the lead, which belonged to her, 
in German affairs,. He afterwards went to Frankfort, and was 
received by the Emperor of Austria, and other high person- 
ages, who were aware of the influence which he still exercised 
in England on questions of foreign politics, I mentioned to 
Lord Clarendon that there would surely be a federal execution 
in Holstein, and probably a war between the two great Ger- 
man powers and Denmark, on account of ‘the duchies; and I 
then sounded him as to his view of the treaty of London 
which guaranteed the succession of the duchies to Prince 
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Christian, observing that German lawyers did not consider it’ 
_ valid for want of the assent of the states of the duchies, as 
well of the agnati who were next entitled. Lord Clarendon 

merely said it would be time enough to consider that question 

when the treaty should be disputed; but that he could net 
blame the federal diet for ordering an execution, and hoped. 
the Danes would be reasonable enough to comply in time with 
their legal obligations. He did not at this time seem to be- 
lieve that Prussia and Austria had serious intentions of com-° 
mencing hostilities against Denmark, although there were 
many persons in Germany by whom such a war was alread: 
looked on as inevitable. It will be remembered that the claim 
of the Duke of Augustenburgh to reign in Schleswig-Holstein 
had not yet been formally advanced, consequently the ques~ 

« tion of the succession may have appeared to Lord Clarendon 
of less moment than it actually was. 

A bathing-place is the world in miniature. No sooner have 
we made some agreeable acquaintances than it is time to take 
leave of them, perhaps nevér to meet again. In the words of 
the poet, 

*To come together, to part ; 
Welcome and farewell, 
Is the lot of life.’* 


We left Wiesbaden with regret, and returned by way of 
Treves, one of the most interesting of German cities. The 
Moselle on which it stands flows between hills of red sand- 
stone, thickly covered with vines and woods. The Roman 
remains comprise the dasilica, the baths, the amphitheatre, and 
the porta nigra, perhaps the most perfect building existing out 
of Rome itself, and still in use as one of the city gates. The 
Roman monument at Igel, a short distance out of the city, is 
likewise a remarkable structure, and in good preservation. 
When the state of the water allows, the voyage by steamer 
down the Moselle from Treves to Coblentz is worth under- 
taking on account of the picturesque river-scenery, smaller 
indeed than that of the Rhine, but not less beautiful in its 
peculiar way. 


We visited at Bonn the Baroness de Bunsen, and looked 
with respect on the house in which her distinguished husband 
had lived {or some short time, and had breathed his last. In 
this spacious mansion, whose garden runs down to the Rhine 


¥«Zusammen zu kommen, 2u scheiden; 
Willkommen, und Lebewohl, 
Ist das Lebens Loos!’ 
O02 2 
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and commands a view of the seven hills, Madame de Bunsen 
was living with several of her children, and no less than ten 
grandchildren, and was preparing those memoirs of her ac- 
complished husband which have since charmed the world. 
George de Bunsen happened to be at Bonn, which town he 
has for some years represented in the Prussian house of depu- 
ties. IIe was a liberal in the best sense of the word, desirous 
that the political machine should not move otherwise than in 
a constitutional way, but was deeply sensible of the national 
honour, and thoroughly attached to the monarchy and to his 
sovereign. He complained of the narrow view which the | 
British government had been aceustomed to take of the 
Schleswig-Holstein question. Because the independence of the 
little kingdom of Denmark (the dot above the i) in its actual 
dimensions was taken for granted as a necessity to the politi- 
cal equilibrium of Europe, therefore a million of people in- 
habiting the duchies were to be kept in bondage, and to lose 
not only their constitutional rights, but even the use of their 
language, and the exercise of their religion. Your govern- 
ment, said George de Bunsen, seems to have lost its habitual 
foresight in regard to Danish affairs. It is our mission and 
duty to deliver the Schleswig-Holsteiners from their oppres- 
gors, and that we shall do this eventually you may regard as 
certain. Why not then tell the Danes the truth, and exhort 
them to comply with the demands of the German powers, 
whilst there is yet time to arrange differences without kind- 
ling a war in the north of Europe? It is indeed singular how 
completely our leading statesmen seemed to be blinded in re- 
gard to the Danish resistance, and its inevitable results; nor 
was there in parliament, so far as I know, a single man, ex- 
cept Sir Harry Verncy, who either cared for the complaints of 
the duchies, or had taken the trouble to investigate the merits 
of their case. 

From Bonn we proceeded to Cologne and surveyed the 
magnificent cathedral with more leisure than usually falls to 
the lot of a passing traveller. During the thirty-five years 
that I have known and admired this noble structure its pro+ 
gress towards completion has been really wonderful. The 
Jarge grants made to the building-fund by successive Prussian 
kings, added to the collections made by the association called 
the Dombau-Verein throughout Germany, and in all parts of 
Europe, have furthered the work so well that ther is every 
reason to hope the cathedral will stand in a finished state be- 
fava the eves of many of the nresent ceneration. Whenever that 
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will deserve to be especially honoured, for he was the architect 
and friend of art, who, when the church resembled a ruin, first 
made a design of it as if it were completed according to the 
original plan, and who more than any other man gave the 
impulse which is gradually leading to its perfect restoration. 


Countess Habn-Hahn’s new novel of ‘The two sisters’ was 
much talked of at Wiesbaden. It had of course a strong note 
of catholicity ; but it inculeated duties and principles which 
are equally binding upon members of other confessions. 
Richenza, the protestant sister, is an intelligent and senti- 
mental girl, belonging to a noble family, who falls in love with 
and marries a poor painter, near to whom she used to sit 
copying in the Dresden gallery. The marriage leads to 
misery ; the children turn out badly ; and Richenza becomes 
an habitual gambler at the play-tables of Baden-Baden, losing 
in her destitution all sense of propriety and self-respect. 
Euphrosyne, the other sister, marries a worthy catholic 
gentleman, becomes herself a convert, and goes to live at an 
old country-house, formerly a monastery, in which the family 
chaplain, a model for priests, had once been a monk. Her 
husband’s father, the owner of the property, had likewise been 
a monk in the same confraternity, and by means of falsehood 
and fraud, had not only promoted the dissolution of the 
monastery, but obtained the transfer of its landed property to 
himself. On this account the old sinner, as well as his 
children and grandchildren, are represented as lymg under 
God’s displeasure, and suffering the temporal punishment due 
to the ancestor’s misdeeds. Euphrosyne’s husband, as well as 
his nephew, become incapacitated by nervous diseases, and she 
loses two blooming boys, retaining, however, a pious daughter, 
who sacrifices herself by marrying the invalid nephew frown a 
pure sense of duty. Euphrosyne and her daughter are models 
of catholic piety, charming us by their constant self-denial, 
and by their hearty, though somewhat austere, devotion to the 
discipline of the church. The history of the family’s sufferings 
in consequence of the divine displeasure is perhaps carried 
rather too far, although it cannot be denied that there are 
penalties inflicted upon sinful actions in this world as well as 
in the next, and that human nature is so constituted that a 
father’s pisdeeds are visited both morally and physically upon 
his innocent children. Upon the whole, the tendency of the 
novel appeared to me unobjectionable. The advantages of 
union in families, and of establishing in them a system of fixed 
wiles. nk aninvi as enthomntic eorrenk: Tha totaehine anit 
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- loose characters of those persons in the story who do not act 
upon religious principles are very well drawn. _Richenza, for 
instance, was a nominal lutheran, and, not believing in her 
own church, shaped her conduct entirely according to her own 
inclinations. But Euphrosyne had chosen a better part, and 
had built her faith upon a rock which was not to be shaken 
by the concurrence of new religious systems, or by the varying 
Opinions of the sophists of the day. 

The energy of mind and love of truth displayed by the 
Countess Hahn-Hahn in her numerous works deserve our 
admiration, although, as she herself tells us, she is not exactly, 
eine schine Seele (a beautiful soul) in a theological sense. Her 
life appears to have been an unhappy one, except the incident 
of her conversion, which she attributes to St. Augustine’s con- 
fessions, but Bishop Keteler probably had some share in it. 
After her conversion she disowned her former writings as 
unworthy of her, and with reason, for she was no longer the 
same person. A biographical sketch of Countess Hahn-Hahn 
was published in 1869 by her friend Marie Héléne (Madame 
le Maitre). Why this was done-in her lifetime I have not 
been able to ascertain. 


In consequence of the rather sudden death of Frederic VII 
King of Denmark on the 15th of November, the Danish 
question passed into a new phase. The King, a weak-minded, 

° selfish, man, who cared for little beyond his personal comforts 
and enjoyments, had been made a tool of by the ultra-Danish 
party, and was held in very little respect by the inhabitants of 
the duchies, His morganatic wife, the Countess Danner, 
formerly named Rasmus, and not of noble birth, exercised any- 
thing but a good: influence over him. She was in fact not 
more refined than the King himself, and she led him to think 
ill of his German subjects, by representing them as a body of 
agitators disaffected towards the monarchy. Indeed, she 
threw her weight entirely into the scale of the Danish ministers, 
and never took any pains to urge the King to conciliate the 
goodwill of the German parts of his dominions. Frederic VIL 
was not malevolent, as the Elector of Hesse is said to have 
been, towards his subjects; but he was stupid and obstinate, 
and in fact the last man who could be expected to take any 
personal trouble im reorganizing the monarchy, or jn placing 
the conflicting nationalities upon.a fair and equal footing 
in regard to each other. 

Previous to the King’s death a plan of a common constitu- 
tion for Denmark and Schleswig had been prepared, with the 
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view of realizing the long cherished wishes of the so-called 
Eider-Danes to incorporate that duchy with the kingdom, so 
that the river Hider would become the frontier of Denmark ; 
and the duchy of Holstein, though still a Danish possession, 
would be left to settle its constitution with the Germanic con- 
federation. The King having died whilst this new constitution 
was waiting for his assent, the duty devolved upon his 
successor, Christian IX, to decide whether he would give effect 
to it or not. He ought, of course, not to have done so, because 
Schleswig and Holstein were already constitutionally united, 
and the royal word had long since been passed that Schleswig 
should never be incorporated with the kingdom. But the 
Copenhagen mob insisted in a violent and tumultuous manner 
that the new King should forthwith assent to the proposed 
elaw; and Christian IX deemed it expedient to yield to the 
wishes of the Eider-Danish party, though he could hardly be 
ignorant that by so doing he broke the faith of his royal prede- 
cessors towards the duchies, and gave the German powers a 
just and legitimate cause for commencing a war. . 

Whilst the new King at Copenhagen was thus doing his 
best to provoke a war, people in Germany were excited by a pro- 
clamation of the hereditary Prince Frederic of Augustenburgh, 
eldest son of Duke Christian, dated from his seat at Dolzig in 
Lusatia, and claiming the sovereignity of the duchies, as the 
legitimate heir of Frederic VII, in consequence of the renun- 
ciation of his father, made and published some years since. 
Prince Frederic, therefore, assumed the title of Duke of 
Schleswig-Holstein, and his claim was at once joyfully recog- 
nised in the duchies, and -hailed with approbation by public 
opinion in most parts of Germany. The German nation 
desired nothing better than to see the duchies effectually 
separated from Denmark by becoming an independent state, 
and the Duke Frederic was believed to possess not only an 
hereditary title to the ducal crown, but all the personal 
qualities which would make his accession a fortunate cireum- 
stance for the interest of the inhabitants. He was closely 
connected with the courts of England and Prussia through his 
wife, (a princess of Hohenlohe-Langenburgh and. niece of 
Queen Victoria,) and their union had already been blessed with 
several children. 

The bess German lawyers were clearly of opinion that after 
the extinction of the elder Danish line, which took place on 
the decease of Frederic VII, the next line in succession to the 
crown of the duchies was that of Augustenburgh, after which 
stood the lines of Gliicksburgh, and of Oldenburgh. I have 
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‘read a great deal relating to this subject, and believe Duke 
Frederic’s claim to have been perfectly well founded in law. 
There was, however, a question whether the previous renun- 
ciation of Duke Christian barred the rights of his son, or 
others of his family ? Duke Christian, having taken an active 
part in the first civil war against Denmark, was banished from 
the country, and had his large estates forfeited, subject to a 
pecuniary indemnity equivalent to about £400,000 sterling. 
In consideration of that compensation, which he received, the 
old Duke was obliged to engage, for himself and his heirs, not 
to make any further claims hostile to the Danish crown, and 
he never did so. But were the rights of the young Duke, his 
son, barred by that engagement? I conceive not; for he was 
no party to it though of age at the time, nor was his consent 
even asked by the Danish government. In what country hase 
it been considered that a reigning sovereign can exclude his 
heir-apparent from the succession without the latter’s express 
consent? The case of the duchies was that of an independent 
sovereignty, and when Duke Christian resigned his right to 
the crown, it descended as a matter of course to his eldest son. 
The circumstance that the old Duke was obliged to make a 
forced sale of his lands, and was paid a certain sum for them, 
could not possibly have affected Duke Frederic’s right to the 
erown, founded both upon the established law of the country, 
and upon the general wishes of its population. 


Lord Wodehouse (now Earl of Kimberley) came to Hamburgh 
in the middle of December on his way to Copenhagen. His 
mission was ostensibly to congratulate King Christian on his 
accession ; but he had likewise instructions to endeavour to 
mediate, and I am sure that he did his best to prevent the 
war, which was evidently impending. He was very desirous 
of information respecting Danish affairs, and scemed to hope 
that it might yet be possible for Denmark to avert the wrath 
of the German powers. I told Lord Wodehouse that I did not 
believe in the possibility of an arrangement so long as the 
joint-constitution for Denmark and Schleswig remained in 
force; that Germany could never permit the incorporation of 
Schleswig with the kingdom, considering that the two duchies 
had an ancient constitutional right to be united with each 
other. Lord Wodehouse observed that Schleswig did not 
belong to Germany, and that there were- differences of na- 
‘tionality within the duchy itself which made a solution 
difficult. In fact, the Danes had gone so far that it had 
-become very difficult either for Lord Wodelouse, or for any 
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negotiator, however able, to mediate successfully at Copen-» 
hagen, and his lordship’s mission had therefore no other result 
than to prove the goodwill entertained by our government 
towards the Danish King. The right time for the British 
cabinet to have made en earnest remonstrance, was when ‘the 
project of law for the incorporation of Schleswig was still 
before the Danish dict, and had not reecived the royal assent. 
Frederic VII was then alive, and there was really more 
chance of inducing him to stop the progress of the measure, 
than of making Christian IX ‘revocare gradum’ by repu- 
diating a law to which he had so lately given his solen:n 
assent, and thereby purchased the confidence and support of 
the Eider-Danish party. 


Before the close of the year 1863, the long threatened 
federal execution had entered Holstein. The troops were 
chiefly Saxon and Hanoverian, under the command of General 
de Hake, a gallant Saxon officer, with whom I was well 
acquainted at Leipsic, and who took up‘his quarters in the 
house of Baron Scheel-Plessen at Altona. The civil com- 
missioners who had the conduct of the execution were 
M. de Kénneritz from Dresden, and M. Nieper from Hanover. 
Their first act was to dismiss the Danish upper president de 
Schele, and to replace him by a German official; and a 
number of other Danish officials were likewise at once removed 
from their posts. The people witnessed these proceedings 
with satisfuction, and looked upon the commissioners in the 
light of their liberators from the Danish yoke. They now 
consideg:d themselves at liberty to avow their wishes in favour 
of the succession of the Prince Frederic of Augustenburgh. A 
large publie meeting was held in Altona at which the Prince 
was proclaimed by acelamation Duke of Schleswig-Holstein, 
the speakers declaring that the duchies would never give their 
allegiance to any other sovereign. Similar meetings were also 
held at Kiel, Neumiinster, Gliickstadt, and alk the market- 
towns in the country ; no one doubted the Duke's legitimate 
right; and the pastors enforced it from their pulpits as a 
divine ordinance to be respected by their flocks. In the 
midst of these demonstrations, the news reached Hamburgh 
that Duke Frederic himself had suddenly and privately arrived 
at Kiel, and was engaged, with the aid of his adviser, State- 
councillor Francke, in planning measures for obtaining pos- 
session of the throne of the duchies, which, so far as depended 
upon the popular voice, seemed already to have been given to 
him hv universal consent. 
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Prince Bismarck. Treaty with Austria. Dobberan. Dr. Lappenberg. 
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minister-resident. Mille. Tietjens, Lord Napier. 


Tue presence of the federal commissioners in Altona tended 
to excite much speculation and discussion at Hamburgh as to 
the probable results of the execution. M. de Kénneritz, like 
his political chief, Baron de Beust, was a steadfast adherent of 
the rights of the confederation, and looked with favour upon 
the claim of Duke Frederic, which indeed was affirmed by the 
majority of the states represented in the Germanic diet: I 
had many conversations with M. de Kénneritz on the political 
situation, and he explained very clearly the competence of the 
diet to reorganize Holstein, and to give that duchy a limited 
independence, subject to the federal laws. He did not admit 
the application to the duchies of the London treaty of the 
8th of May 1852, inasmuch as the states had never been con- 
sulted, or given their assent to it. He did not conceal his 
apprehensions that it was the intention of the Prussian 
government eventually to annex Schleswig and Hq@stein to 
the Prussian monarchy, and he saw no remedy for this but the 
firm determination of Austria, in concert with the secondary 
German kingdoms, to give the duchies the sovereign of their 
choice, so soon as the Danes should have been expelled from 
the country. Both M. de Kénneritz and his colleague 
M. Nieper saw plainly enough the object at which the 
Prussian policy was aiming, but they did not seem to be 
aware of the great military superiority which Prussia was 
about to display, and which gave her the hegemony of Germany 
after the short and successful campaign of 1866. : 


Tt was in the last days of January 1864, in the, midst of a 
severe frost, that the real war against Denmark began, and 
the Austrian and Prussian armies marched through Hamburgh 
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German powers had a good caswm belli in consequence of the 
breach of the guarantees given to them by the Danish King 
on being re-invested with the possession of the duchies after 
the close of the civil war, which guarantees were recapitulated 
in the royal proclamation issued on the 28th of J anuary 1852 ; 
and they had now decided to enforce their right by arms, 
independently of the federal execution, which continued in 
possession of Holstein, The Austrian forces were under the 
command of Field-marshal de Gablentz; the Prussians under 
that of Field-marshal de Wrangel, who was accompanied by 
the King’s brother Prince Albert, and other distinguished 
officers. “They all attended a ball given by M. Theodore 
Schmidt, a merchant in Hamburgh. Prince Albert, to whom 
I was presented, seemed fully cognizant of the political events 
which had led to the war then beginning, and said to me, ‘If 
we (the Prussians) deserve any blame, it is for permitting so 
long a time to elapse before redressing the grievances of the 
duchies, but now you will see we shall do it in earnest.” 
Field-marshal de Wrangel, then approaching to his eightieth 
birthday, was very loquacious, and said some odd things, par- 
ticularly to the ladies. After asking me about my former 
career, he congratulated me on being fixed at Hamburgh, a 
place he should like much to live at on account of its hospitality 
and good dinners. He amused the burgomasters by addressing 
them as ‘ your eminence,’ a title belonging to cardinals only, 
which Wrangel had confused with that of « your magnificence,’ 
——~the proper appellation of a Hanseatic burgomaster. It was 
understood that Wrangel had been placed at the head of the 
army on account of his name, which sounded well with the 
soldiers, and that he was in reality quite effete. He had how- 
ever an excellent staff, and the business was done for him so 
effectually, that nobody grudged the old soldier the honour of 
the victory, and on his return to Berlin he enjoyed the applause 
of the strect population to his heart’s content, 

In less than a week the Austrian army had driven the 
Danes back from their line of the Dannewerk, and forced them 
to retreat to the island of Alsen where they had strong fortifica- 
tions, The Austrians fought most gallantly ; the Croatians 
seized the Danes by the throat, and, as the latter declared, were 
like so many devils, It was agreed that the Prussian army 
should undertake the task of pursuing the Danes, and of 
taking their entrenchments af Diippel, which protected the 
island of Alsen, separated from the heights of Diippel by a 
narrow channel only. The Prussian camp was therefore estab- 
lished at Diippel, and they waited patiently there for more than 
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two months without doing anything. At length however the 
propitious day arrived ; the: storm began ; the Prussians rushed 
upon the enemy ; and i ina few hours had taken the whole of 
the Danish entrenchments. On the 18th of April I was at a 
dinner given in Hamburgh by General de Hake, when the 
news arrived to the great joy of the assembled company, com- 
posed chiefly of persons belonging to the duchies, or interested 
in their fate. It was felt that the Danish government had 
become powerless, and that, without foreign assistance, was no 
longer in a position to continue the struggle. 


But were there any, and which, foreign powers, disposed to 
enter into a war with Germany in defence of the Danish pre- 
tensions? This would soon be seen from the deliberations of 
the diplomatic conference on the Danish question which had 
leen summoned to meet in London, and was about to assemble. 
The Germanic confederation was represented in the conference 
by the Baron de Beust, who although he was said not to have 
enchanted Lord Palmerston, acted undoubtedly in accordance 
with the national sentiment of Germany by refusing to accede 
to the proposed division of Schleswig. The German powers 
however made Denmark the offer of reorganizing the mon- 
archy upon federal principles, so as to give the duchies a 
constitutional autonomy under the Danish King. Strange to 
relate, this concession, which held out to Denmark the last 
chance of saving the “duchies, was obstinately refused. The 
members of the conference then began to pereeive the inutility 
of their further labours, and the assembly broke up towards the 
end of June. ‘The consequence was the renewal of the war. 


Previous to the opening of the London conference, it was 
rumoured in Germany upon some authority that our gracious 
Queen had expressed a strong disinclination to a war with" 
Prussia in support of the Danish pretensions, to which it was 
well known the Prince-consort had in his lifetime never given 
any countenance or approval. Many leading members of the 
liberal party were likewise of opinion that the circumstances 
were not such as to justify a departure from the policy of peace 
and non-intervention which they held ought to be the standing 
rule of Great Britain in her foreign relations. In a letter 
which I received frem Mr. (now the right hgn*. William 
Forster, M.P., dated the 30th of March 1864, after expressing: 
his concurrence in my general views of the Schleswig- Holstein 
question, he adds : 

‘T hope yon are aware of the extent to which your report of 
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1857 on this question is considered an authority in the house. 
Had the war feeling, too rife in the country, shewn itself in 
strong anti-German speeches in the house, I was prepared to 
say what I could for peace ; but the Commons have been very 
creditably quiet, and though we must expect some debates 
after the recess, I hope now that the effect of the conference 
must be {o keep us off from active intervention, very doubtful 
as it must be whether it will lead to a real settlement.’ 


The Crown-prince of Prussia returned from the campaign 
in Schleswig about the middle of May, and the Crown- 
princess came to meet him at Hamburgh. She was full of 
enthusiasm for the German cause, and drove through the 
strects in an open carriage, arrayed in the Schleswig-Holstein 
colours, viz. a pink gown, a white bonnet, and a sky-blue 
p&rasol. The Duke Frederic of Augustenburgh, who was 
residing at Kiel, came up to see his royal cousins, and honoured 
me likewise with a visit. He spoke of his indisputable rights, 
and his intention to persevere to the utmost in his claim, 
but seemed to have little confidence in the rectitude of. the 
Prussian government, although the King had always been his 
friend. The Duke has a handsome, grave, Holsteinish phy- 
siognomy. His character is serious, combined with a certain 
dignity, which struck and pleased the people of the duchies. 
It has been said that he was wanting in energy, and that he 
ought to have risked a coup d’éat on his arrival in Holstein, 
by summoning the states to mect him, in order that they 
might at once recognise him as their lawful sovereign. No 
doubt the states were disposed to offer him their allegiance ; 
but the duchy was in the occupation of federal troops; and 
even if the federal commissioners had permitted such a pro- 
ceeding, the Prussians would assuredly have expelled the 
- assumed sovereign from the duchy when the war began a few 
weeks afterwards. His advisers considered it of great im- 
portance that he should remain at Kiel, in readiness to take 
advantage of any favourable circumstances which might arise 
out of the impending conflict. between Denmark and the 
German powers. On Whit-sunday the 15th of May the 
Duke made a public entry into Altona, and ‘was received at the 
town-gates by the authorities and a large mass of people, in a 
festive manner. The next day he drove through the villages 
on the Elb@side to Blankenese, and was greeted by the in- 
habitants with many demonstrations of attachment and respect. 
He continued to live chiefly at his villa at Diisternbrock near 
Kiel until the spring of 1866, when the retirement of the 
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Austrian forces. made the duchy no longer a secure place of 
residence for the legitimate claimant of the crown. 


Previous to and during the London conferences much 
anxiety prevailed in Germany to ascertain the line of policy 
which the British cabinet really meant to follow in regard to 
Danish affairs. Lord Russell seemed to have changed his 
tone, and had sent strong remonstrances to the German 
powers ; in fact, our government had got into an undignified 
habit of scolding about the Danish question, which might, or 
might not, have a serious meaning. M. de re meee the 
Russian chargé @affaires at Hamburgh, was specially instructed. 
to watch the progress of events in the duchies ; and knowing 
that I was in communication with many Schleswig-Holsteiners, 
called upon me frequently to make enquiries, and to sound 
as to the disposition of Her Majesty’s government to ae 
war in defence of the integrity of the Danish monarchy. I 
said I was left altogether without official instructions upon the 
latter point, but my own opinion was that Great Britain 
would never go to war in such a cause, and that I had letters 
from parliamentary friends in London, who described public 
feeling as being very much against it. ‘What!’ said M. de 
Koudriaffsky, ‘ will your government not fulfil its guarantee 
of the succession contained in the treaty of London?’ The 
validity of that treaty, I answered, had been much doubted ; 
nor could any guarantee affect the rights of third persons who 
were not parties to it. Besides, we did not yet know whether 
Russia and France were prepared to engage in a war with 
Germany, and those powers had at least as much interest as 
Great Britain had in the question at issue. My belief, as a 
private individual, was that we should let Germany settle the 
Danish question in its own way; and that belief I took no 
pains to conceal from any of the foreign ministers at Hamburgh, * 
or from Baron Scheel-Plessen, M. de Kénneritz, or any one 
else who asked me what I thought about it. I had not been 
officially instructed to hint at the possibility of a war, and I 
considered the Danes had no valid claim to our material co- 
operation. The parliamentary debates a few weeks later put 
an end to all mystery on the subject. The war had its par- 
tisans both in parliament and in the cabinet; but public 
opinion was upon the whole so strongly pronounced against it 
as to render it impossible. I have since observed that, in his 
late interesting sketch of our foreign policy', Lord Russel] 


1 «History of Ten Years of Fordign Policy. By John, Earl Russell.’ 
London : 1871. 
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mentions as the chief reason for not going to war the non- 
toncurrence of France. It was indeed a‘strong reason ; but 
even if the French Emperor had been disposed to draw the 
sword, the objections to the validity of the treaty still remained, 
and I cannot conceive how a British minister could think 
himself justified in enfofeing a law of succession which had 
never been either submitted to the legislature, or adopted by 
the people, of the country designed to be thus summarily 
disposed of. 

When the Danes found that Great Britain had decided to 
remain neutral in the war, and that they could not secure the 
alliance of either France or Russia, they perceived the hope- 
lessness of carrying on the contest any longer with the 
superior forces of the German powers. ‘Their infatuated 
leaders had committed the folly of rejecting the overture of a 
federal reorganization made to them by the representatives of 
Germany at the late conferences in London. This was the 
very plan which I had recommended to Lord Clarendon in my 
report of 1857, and the reasons for its adoption were even 
more cogent for the Danish interests in 1864. The integrity 
of the Danish monarchy might have been preserved by a 
federal union resembling that of Sweden and Norway, and in 
some respects similar to that which has since been established 
between Hungary and the Austrian states. But Prassia 
counted upon the Danish obstinacy holding out to the last, 
and expected therefore that the proposal of a confederation 
would come to nothing. By accepting it the Danes would in 
fact have defeated the policy of Prussia, and at the same time 
closed the door to the Augustenburgh claim. As it was, 
Denmark had no other course left than to negotiate for peace, 
the preliminaries of which were signed at Vienna in the month 
of August following. She surrendered the three duchies of 
Schleswig, Holstein, and Lauenburgh, to Austria and Prussia 
as victors in the war, to be held and disposed of according to 
their joint will and pleasure. This joint sovereignty led to 
serious differences between the two great German powers, and 
became the proximate cause of the memorable war in Germany 
of 1866. For some time there was a condominium of the 
three duchies, which did not work well. Then Prussia took 
Lauenburgh to herself, paying Austria an indemnity ; and it 
was agreed that she should rule in the duchy of Schleswig, 
leaving to Austria the government of Holstein. But this 
arrangement also was not destined to be permanent; the 
mutual jealousies and disputes gradually increased, and in the 
spring of 1866 it became evident that the Prussian govern- 
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ment had set its mind upon the possession not only of 
Schleswig, but of both duchies. It did not suit the views of 
the Vienna cabinet to go into a war in this part of Germany, 
and the Austrian brigade was thereftre_ ordered *to quit 
Holstein, leaving the sole occupation of tliat duchy.*to the 
Prussian forces. During, the periodgof their: occupation, the 
Austrians governed the cduntry with humanity and discretion ; 
the officers as well as soldiers made themselves liked, and the 
people witnessed their departure with many expressions of 
unaffected regret. i 

27 

In September 1864 I was again in Berlin for the purpose of 
ascertaining the disposition of the Prussian government in re- 
yard to the customs-tariff. Some few modifications fayour- 
able to British interests had been made, and Great Britain 
would at all events participate in the concessions made te 
France under the commercial treaty with the latter power. 
But Great Britain, having already reduced her own customs- 
tariff within the smallest possible dimensions, had no equiva- 
lents to give Prussia for any important reductions in favour 
of her manufactures; and all that we could reasonably expect 
was to be placed on the footing of the most favoured nation 
with respect to our trade with Germany. Sir Andrew Bu- 
chanan, who was packing up for his new post at St. Peters- 
burgh, had already communicated to the Prussian cabinet the 
wishes of our government, and I did my best to support them 
at the board of trade in Berlin. 

I was so fortunate as to meet at Berlin my friend Baron de, 
Gerolt, the Prussian envoy at Washington, who had just re- 
turned home on leave of absence. We talked of the civil war 
in America, which Baron Gerolt had always foretold would 
end in the discomfiture of the Southern states and the re- 
establishment of the North-American union. Having resided 
twenty years at Washington his sympathies were entirely with 
the North, and he knew the strength and resources of the re- 
public so well as never to have doubted an instant of its even- 
tual victory over the insurgents. When he arrived in Berlin 
a hint was given him that the King, as well as the princes, 
had wished success to the cause of the Southern states, and 
would have gladly seen a federal government erected under 
Jefferson Davis, believing the men of the South go be more of 
gentlemen, more conservative, and altogether better allies, 
than the yankees of New England and Massachusetts. But 
Baron Gerolt was not deterred by such considerations from 
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speaking his mind freely both to the King and to the court 
and official circles in Berlin; and the result shewed that the 
judgment which he had formed was the correct one. I con- 
fess that_my own sy¢npathies, like those of most Englishmen, 
were im the outeet of the contest on the side of the South. We 
saw in-the proceedings of the United States legislature an in- 
fringement of the constitutional rights of the southern mem- 
bers of the union, and we did not sufficiently calculate upon 
the vast power of the republic, or upon the firm determination 
of its leading statesmen. Baron Gerolt kad been on friendly 

..terms with several successive presidents and secretaries of 
state, and described his post as an agreeable one on the whole, 
‘though he had had a great deal of trouble with questions of 
naturalization. Such questions are now happily set at rest, 
both for Germany and England, by the respective conventions 
_which have applied to their subjects domiciled in the United 
States the laws of the country, according to which they are 
American citizens. Baron Gerolt had oceupied his mind with 
geology and other branches of natural science, and kept up a 
correspondence with learned men in Germany, which was doubt- 
less not less interesting than his official despatches. He had like- 
wise studied the question of an international coinage, and made 
some valuable reports on the American monetary system. The 
retirement of Baron Gerolt, which took place very lately, was, 
as I understood, much regretted at Washington, where he was 
dean of the diplomatic corps, and generally respected. 


The British chambers of commerce had for some time past 
been filled with apprehensions of the injurious effects of foreign 
tariffs, and according to evidence given in the last session 
before a committee of the house of commons, an opinion pre- 
vailed that enough had not been done by Her Majesty’s 
government to induce foreign states to modify their restric- 
tive duties and imitate the free-trade policy of Great Britain. 
In these circumstances Lord Russell desired me to repair 
London, where I received instructions to visit the leading 
chambers of commerce in Great Britain, and to explain to 
them fully the system of the Zod/verein, and its bearings upon 
British commercial interests. I proceeded accordingly to the 
north, and during the month of October attended sittings of 
the chambers at Leeds, Bradford, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, Man- 
chester, Sheffield, Birmingham, and other commercial towns. 
My staterfients and explanations were well received by those 
bodies, and I was struck not only by the intelligence they 
displayed, but by the patience and calmness with which they 
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listened to my account of the difficulties which had impeded 
the progress of free-trade principles in the German states. Lord 
Russell communicated to me the satisfaction of Her Majesty’s 
government with my proceedings, and when I took leave of 
him at the forcign office he said, ‘I can tell you a good piece 
of news. I have just: received information that the definitive 
peace between the German powers and Denmark was signed* 
yesterday’ (October 30th). On my return to Hamburgh I 
found the city full of Austrian and Prussian troops on their 
way back from Schleswig, and the federal troops were like- 
wise very soon afterwards withdrawn from Holstein, so that 
at the close of the year the status belli in the duchies might 
he said to have ceased, whilst the jealousics between the two 
victorious German powers were beginning to take root. 


The thousand years’ commemoration of the death of St., 
Anschar, the patron saint of Hamburgh and Bremen, by 
whom christianity was introduced into northern Germany, 
was celebrated on the 8rd of February, 1865, by the catholics 
of these parts, with much devotion. The bishop of Osna- 
brick (Paul Melchers) came to Hamburgh to solemnize a 
pontifical mass on the occasion, after which he addressed the 
congregation from the altar on the life of St. Anschar, his 
merits, and works. The bishop with some of his clergy after- 
wards dined with me, and pleased the company by his simple 
manners as well as by the hilarity of his conversation. Speak- 
ing of the general tone of Hamburgh society, he said that so 
much luxury combined with the universal addiction to the 
pursuit of wealth were circumstances not very favourable to 
christian life, but he acknowledged the benevolent spirit 
which prevailed, and how much the citizens were constantly 
doing for the poor and for suffering humanity. Referring to 
the late conversion of an amiable and accomplished lady (the 
wife of the Russian minister), he said it should teach catholics 
jo be instant in prayer for their protestant friends, who 
wanted God’s grace in order to enable them to perceive the 
truth. How many hearts had been turned by an illness, or 
some unexpected incident of apparently small imrortance! 
The bishop recommended a book lately publishea” by the 
bishop of Padderborn as likely to strike the attention~f pro- 
testant readers who possessed candid and enquiring minds}. 
IIe was going the next day into Denmark in the midst of 
severe cold, but did not at all mind it, being used fo travel a 
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great deal both in winter and summer. The career of bishop 
Melchers has been a distinguished one. Having originally 
studied law, he entered the judicial department of the Prussian 
service, and left it on account of the superior attractions 
which theology held out to him. After filling some subordi- 
ate clerical offices he became bishop of Osnabriick, to which 
the northern catholie mission was attached, and after the lapse 
of a few years he was promoted to the highest ecclesiastical 
dinity in Germany, viz. that of archbishop of Cologne. The 
archiepiscopal see was kept vacant for about a twelvemonth in 
consequence of the chapter wishing to elect bishop Keteler of 
Mayence, who was not entirely acceptable to his Prussian 
majesty. Eventually three names were submitted by the 
King to the Pope, and of these the holy father preconised 
bishop Melchers of Osnabriick to the archbishoprick in ques- 
* tion, The choice was in all respects a fortunate one. The 
temper of bishop Melchers was mild and conciliatory, and he 
had tact enough to recognise the necessity of keeping on a 
good footing with the civil power. That did not of course 
imply that he would ever deviate from the strict line of his 
spiritual duty, or abate one jot or tittle from the rules of the 
canon law which it was his mission to enforce. But he had 
not the polemic inclinations of the bishop of Mayence, who 
has always been ready to break a lance in controversy, and 
represents the church militant more eminently than any 
other German prelate. It would be presumption in me to 
praise the great talents and energy of bishop Keteler ; no one 
ean read his works, whether theological or political, without 
admiration’. His piety is fervent, and his eloquence irre- 
sistible. With all these qualities it is not difficult to under- 
stand why the Prussian bureaucracy should be a little afraid 
of him, and the King should have been advised to prefer a 
smoother kind of man to fill the first ecclesiastical dignity in 
his dominions. Hitherto the new archbishop of Cologne has 
been winning golden opinions in the Rhenish province. His 
duties, as I have heard, are very arduous, and his emolu- 
ments do not exceed a modest sum, equivalent to about two 
thousand pounds sterling per annum. 

In the cecumenical council of 1870 most of the German 
bishops, and among them the archbishop of Cologne, and the 
bishop of Mayence, voted against the expediency of propound- 
ing any new decree with respect to the infallibility of the head of 
the church. They considered it so settled a point that. the vicar 

1 See, for instance, the sermon ‘ Warum liebt der Katholik seine Kirche ?” 
yon Wilhelm Emmanuel, Bischof von Mainz, Mainz: Kirkheim, 1863. 
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of Christ, speaking ex cathedrdé, was free from error, as to 
render it useless and inopportune to raise a question which, 
with the exception of the Gallican church, was not disputed by 
orthodox catholics, They foresaw the agitation which would 
arise in Germany in consequence of the publication of a new 
catholic dogma, as it would appear to many persons, and, 
therefore they counselled the holy father guieta non movere,— 
to let the matter rest as it was. But since the decree was 
adopted by the council, and officially published, no German 
bishop has for an instant doubted that it became his duty to 
act upon it, and to enforce its observance upon all those to 
whom. the ecclesiastical jurisdiction extended. Hence the 
contest which has arisen with the professors of catholic theo- 
logy in several of the German universities. The men of learn- 
ing have been disposed to set up their own infallibility against 
that of the Pope, and have not been wanting in followers who 
even threaten to separate themselves from the hierarchy, and 
to form new religious communities. In other countries no 
such effect seems to have been produced by the new decree, 
which hus been received by many catholics with indifference, 
and by still more in a spirit of pious submission to the teach- 
ing ob the church of which they are members. 


The interpellation made by Sir Harry Verney in the house 
of commons on the 7th of April was gratefully acknowledged 
by the Schleswig-Holsteiners, who will not easily forget the 
repeated exertions of the honourable baronet to promote the 
eause of their independence under their own duke. From the 
following letter it would appear that there was at this time in 
our parliament a general feeling of displeasure at the prospect 
of the duchies becoming appendages of the Prussian mon- 
archy. 

°32 South Street, Park Lane, 
‘ April 20, 1865. 
«My dear Mr. Ward, 

‘Tam much gratified to learn, by your letter of the 12th, 
that what I said in the house of commons on the 7th gave 
any encouragement or comfort to the inhabitants of the 
duchies, or to any of them ; but I would not on any account let 
them be deceived in the matter, I do not think it did them 
any good here. There was no one member in the house 
who in the slightest degree sympathised in my v&ws; and 
the few who knew or cared anything about it thought that 
Sir F. Goldschmidt’s reply to me was perfectly true,—that I, 
and the few M.P.’s who thought as I did, were to blame for 
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assisting M. de Bismarck and the Prussians for carrying out, 
as they would say, the views of ambition which alone induced 
them to engage in the Schleswig-Holstein cause. I had a 
conversation a few days since with the French ambassador. 
His opinion is, I gathered, that M. de Bismarck will be al- 

- lowed to do just what he likes, that. Austria will not inter- 
fere, and that without her the smaller states are powerless, 
Of course the French ambassador holds language which has 
been well considered and determined beforehand, and with a 
definite object,—probably that of encouraging Prussia to un- 
just and overbearing conduct, thus affording to Louis Napo- 
leon the excuse or reason for taking the Rhine provinces, or 
whatever he can obtain, some day, as compensation to France 
for the augmented territory and power of Prussia. Unless 
there is some active stir against Prussia in Germany itself, I 
do not see what will prevent M. de Bismarck carrying out his 
views. I have always believed the King to be an honourable 
man and friend of the Duke of Augustenburg, and also the 
Crown-Prince ; but whether their influence will restrain the 
ambitious minister, and whether the Prussian chambers can, 
and indeed will, oppose him in this matter, is all unknown 
here, at least beyond ministerial circles. 

‘If you should think that anything said in the house of 
commons can be of any use in preserving for the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners their legitimate rights, I shall be very happy to 
endeavour ‘to help them; but I cannot say that what has 
passed has been of the slightest use here. I never expected 
that it would, but I did hope that we might have got up 
something of a debate which would elicit strong opinions 
against the ambitious course pursued by Prussia. 

‘I entirely concur with you that by failing to support the 
side of justice and morality, we lose prestige and influence. 
But I must also add that nearly all the M.P.’s are con- 
vinced that the cause of justice and morality was that of 
Denmark as against the duchics, so that though they do not 
like Prussia, they are not inclined to the side of the Schleswig- 
Holsteiners. 

So, in my opinion, there is a bad look-out for our friends 
in the duchies. I should like to hear that the liberal party, 
not only through Germany, but in Prussia, took a strong part 
in favour of the Duke of Augustenburg. I believe that would 
bind thesinhabitants to German interests more than anything 
else; and I feel quite as anxious for a Germany united on all 
great German questions, internal and external, as for an 
united Italy. 
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‘If the duchies fall under the domination of Prussia, I do 
not think that I shall visit them. I could do no one any 
good, and it would be painful to me to see it. If they were 
free, under their own duke, I should mueh like to pass a week 
or two there. 

‘Tam very faithfully yours, 
‘Harry VERNEY.’ 


The negotiation of our commercial treaty with the Zoldverein 
called me again to Berlin in the early part of February. It 
was the season of festivities in the Prussian capital. The 
court, the princes, the ministers of state, and the diplomatic 
body, were giving balls or receptions every evening, and I 
had therefore opportunities of renewing my acquaintance with 
Berlin society. Lord Napier, who had for some months been 
installed in the British embassy, dispensed his hospitalities 
liberally, and had established his influence in the court circles, 
He took me at once to M. de Bismarck at his official residence 
in the Wilhelmstrasse, and I was welcomed by that minister 
with cordiality. M. de Bismarck said he readily aeceded to 
the proposal of making a treaty of commerce with us, not only 
on account of the thing itself, but because it would be a means 
of perpetuating the friendship which happily subsisted between 
the two countries.. For settling the details of the arrangement 
he referred me to M. Philipsborn, of the commercial depart- 
ment in the foreign-office, and to M. Delbriick, the director in 
the board of trade, remarking that, as he understood, Great 
Britain would be entitled even without the treaty to claim the 
benefit of the reductions of duties lately made in favour of 
France, as those reductions were likewise applicable to all states 
which had placed German commerce on the most favoured 
footing within their territories. Lord Napier having alluded 
to the possibility of the Hanse-towns acceding to the Zollverein, 
M. de Bismarck asked me what I thought of the state of 
feeling at Hamburgh in regard to such an accession? I 
answered that the chief’ difficulty would always be about the 
free-port. The leading Hamburgh merchants considered it 
essential to their interests to maintain complete freedom of 
importation and exportation within the city itself, the more so 
as large quantities of goods were imported as materials for 
manufactures, and worked up or improved on the spot for re- 
exportation. A good warchousing system migh® perhaps 
eventually answer the same purpose, but Hamburgh had no 
such warchouses as were used at British ports under the 
bonding system, and their construction would require a long 
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time and a heavy outlay. M. de Bismarck then enquired 
whether Great Britain had any treaty of reciprocity with the 
Hanse-towns? I explained that we had an old treaty of navi- 
gation, but none of commercial reciprocity ; that some pre- 
liminary discussions with a view to a treaty of commerce had 
taken place, although our government was not anxious on the 
subject, since free-trade was already in effect established in the 
Hanseatic ports, the greater number of goods being free of 
import-duties, and the rest being taxed at the low rate of a 
quarter per cent ad valorem. Here the conversation terminated. 
It was the only one which I had with M. de Bismarck in 
relation to our treaty. I saw him however several times 
afterwards, when he talked about matters unconnected with 
business. 

. As British plenipotentiary it was requisite that I should 
solicit an audience of the King, which was at once granted, 
and I went accordingly in uniform to the private palace water 
den Linden, where his majesty lived when Prince of Prussia, 
and has continued to reside since his accession to the throne, 
the spacious royal palace being only made use of for state-balls, 
and other festivities on a large scale. King William was alone 
in his cabinet, and received me graciously. After expressing 
his satisfaction with the occasion which had brought me to 
Berlin, his majesty enquired how long I had been in the 
diplomatic service, and what posts I had held previous to 
that of Hamburgh ? Understanding that I had been twenty- 
five years in Germany, he said, ‘ then by this time you ought 
to know something of our affairs; it is not always easy for 
foreigners to understand us.’ The King then asked me how 
T liked Hamburgh, saying there were many friendly people 
there, and mentioned the names of some leading families. ‘I 
shall never forget,’ he added, ‘my visit to Hamburgh in 1848, 
in order to embark there for England. The then Prussian 
minister, de Hianlein, was very attentive to me, and so were 
also several of the citizens.” On my saying I remembered M. 
de Hanlein when I was residing in Hamburgh in 1841, the 
King remarked, ‘then I hope you dined with him, for he gave 
excessively good dinners. That however is no uncommon 
thing in Hamburgh ; they keep good cooks and know how to 
give entertainments. Whom do you suppose,’ said the King, 
“to be the richest man in Hamburgh ?’ I replied, M. Charles 
Heine, th banker ; but that M. John Henry Schréder, M. 
Gottlieb Jenisch, and several others, were known to be very 
wealthy, and it was difficult for a foreigner like myself to form 
a correet judgment of people’s property. ‘Oh!’ said the King, 
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‘T only mean with reference to common report.’ After some 
further remarks about Hamburgh affairs, the conversation 
(which was in German) ended, and the King dismissed me. 
He was writing when I entered, and he then stood up and 
remained standing during the interview, resting now and then 
against the edge of a table. Nothing was said about England 
or English concerns, which I presume were reserved for the 
ambassador. King William, who was at this time in his 
sixty-eighth year, struck me as looking hale and hearty, and 
had so much ‘elasticity about him that he might easily have 
passed for being ten years younger than he actually was. 

King William (now the German Emperor) has always been 
more of a soldier than anything else. He entered the army 
young, served in the war against France, and with his father 
Frederic William III, and the allied armies, marched into and , 
occupied Paris in 1814. During the succeeding twenty years 
of his father’s reign his occupations were chiefly military, and 
in 1840, when he became prince of Prussia, and heir-presump- 
tive to the crown, his ardour for parades and mancuvres did 
not relax, and he was regarded as one thoroughly acquainted 
with the Prussian army, its discipline and condition. His 
character resembled that of his father. Rather narrow-minded, 
he had strong conservative instincts, and did not like the 
notion of change either in civil or military affairs. He was ih 
fact far less enlightened than his brother Frederic William IV ; 
had read mach less, and took comparatively little interest in 
works of literature and art. He was, however, clear and 
straightforward in matters of business, and there seemed 
nothing to prevent his making a good king of Prussia, at least 
as good as his father, if his destiny should hereafter call him 
to the throne. 


The constitutional movement which prevailed more or less 
in Prussia from the accession of Frederic William IV down to 
the insurrection of 1848, was anything but agreeable to the 
sentiments of the Prince. He considered the best rule was 
that of the sovereign, who had always the means of ascertaining 
the wishes of his subjects through the annual assemblies of the 
provincial states, and was disposed to accede to them whenever 
it could reasonably be done. But like the conservative party 
in general the Prince was opposed to the introduction into 
Prussia of a representative system like that estdolished in 
England and other constitutional countries. Accordingly, 
when the French revolution of 1848 had led to a rising of the 
people in all the German states, and the inhabitants of Berlin 
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were fighting under barricades in order to compel the King to 
secure to them their liberties, the Prince of Prussia could have 
no sympathy with such proceedings, and his advice to the King 
would naturally be to concede nothing to the violence of the 
democrats, but to put down the insurrection by force of arms. 
The King, after much wavering, declined to order the 
troops to fire upon the insurgents, and an arrangement was 
made with them to discontinue fighting, upon His Majesty’s as- 
surance that the troops should be withdrawn. The promise of a 
representative constitution to be settled by a national assembly 
followed, an¢ in so far the revolutionary movement produced 
itsfruits. But the people had set their mark upon the heir-pre- 
sumptive, and reviled him bitterly upon the sppposition that 
he was the irreconcilable enemy of the national cause. The 
Prince found himself obliged to retire to his villa near Potsdam, 
“and to fly from thence to Hamburgh, where he embarked for 
England in a private manner. The Berlin mob heard with 
joy of his departure, and required all his tradesmen, who had 
inscribed his name or arms over their shops, to remove them 
immediately. A riotous assemblage appeared before the 
Prince’s ilies unter den Linden, making hostile demonstations 
and forcing the sentinels (taken from the civic guard) to quit 
their posts. But when a train of professors and students, 
headed by the rector, marched across from the university in 
order to protect the palace from violence, a workman stepped 
forward and chalked on its wall the words ‘ national property,’ 
which gave occasion to Baron de Martens’s placard intimating 
that the property of the nation ought, as such, to be respected 
by every honest citizen. Another working’ man mounted the 
balcony and fixed in it a tri-coloured flag, which remained 
there during the whole of the following summer. By these 
means the palace was saved, under the guise of national 
ownership, from destruction or damage, and time was gained 
by the government until the popular fury had abated, and the 
Prince was enabled to return with his family, and re-occupy 
the mansion without opposition. 

The mob desired to turn the Prince of Prussia’s residence 
into either a house of parliament, or an infirmary for invalid 
workmen. A commission for petitions, composed of three 
self-elected chevaliers d’industrie, took possession of it, in- 
stalled itself in the Prince’s apartments, and continued for 
some timeo do all sorts of absurdities, without Count Arnim’s 
government feeling strong enough to put an end to the farce. 
The so-called commissioners were however at length dislodged 
and thrown into prison. The recall of the Prince from London 
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was officially announced, much to the dissatisfaction of the 
people of Berlin, who fancied that by his flight he had aban- 
doned his right of succession. The Prince however returned, 
and on the 8th of June made his appearance in the national 
assembly, in uniform, to take his seat as deputy for the district 
of Wirsitz, by which he had in the meanwhile been elected. In 
the speech which he delivered on the occasion, the Prince 
declared his intention to observe the constitution, simply 
because it was the form of government prescribed by the King, 
and concluded with the motto of the reactionary party, ‘For 
God, the King, and the Fatherland!’ The speech was received 
with hisses, and the Prince retired from the assembly in 
disgust, never again to enter it. The blame of this unlucky 
incident was considered to rest chiefly with the prime-minister 
(then M. de Camphausen), who ought to have advised the, 
Prince either to express himself with more tact, or to keep 
away from the assembly. But the revolutionary spirit was 
gradually cooling, both at Berlin, and in other parts of 
Germany, and by the end of the summer, the Prince was fully 
reinstatcd in his position, and residing again in his palace, as 
if he had merely left it on an excursion of pleasure. 

During the nine years which intervened between the revo- 
lutionary crisis and his appointment to the regency in 1857, 
the Prince of Prussia moved and spoke so cautiously, that 1t 
was easy to perceive how much he had benefited by the lessons 
of experience. Having solemnly recognized the constitution 
of the 31st of January 1850, and taken his seat in the Prussian 
house of lords as a prince of the blood, he abstained from all 
reactionary attempts, and never lent himself to the designs of 
those who were trying to obstruct the policy of his brother’s 
government. Indeed for some time before the King’s 
illness began, it was believed by many that the heir-pre- 
sumptive had become a liberal. Certain it is that he had 
acquired the good will of the liberal leaders, and that his 
palace was thronged with many guests belonging to the move- 
ment party, who were looked upon with little favour in court 
circles. The Count de Schwerin had hecome the confidential 
friend of both the Prince and Princess of Prussia, and a certain 
jealousy was observable in the King’s palace of what was 
going on in the palace unter den Linden. So faras the Prince 
was concerned he had no talent for intrigue, and I have been 
assured by those who knew him that he was incap@ble of any 
underhand action against the King’s wishes, and that he came 
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The present Empress-Queen, when Princess of Prussia, 
shewed much talent for society, and liked to fill her saloons 
with persons of any importance, political or otherwise, so that 
she easily got the reputation of coquetting with the liberal 
party, and her conduct was upon the whole not agreeable to the 
Queen Elizabeth (now Queen-dowager), so that no love was 
lost between the two royal ladies. The Queen-dowager, as 
every one knows, is a most amiable and excellent person, but 
is less clever, cither in conversation or observation, than the 
Queen Augusta, who is well fitted, both by her intelligence, 
and her charming appearance, to preside over a great court. 
When I was presented to her in February 1865, I could not 
but be struck by a certain personal fascination about her, 
which left its impression, although in the few questions which 
Her Majesty addressed to me, she said nothing out of the 
Ordinary routine. I heard at Berlin that Queen Augusta was 
very charitable, and. that she took a strong interest in the 
management of the many benevolent institutions which were 
under her especial patronage. 

There are some who remember the visit of the Princess of 
Prussia to England in 1848,—what activity she shewed in 
inspecting many objects of interest, in company with the 
chevalier and madame Bunsen, and how much she pleased our 
conrt, and all who came into contact with her, by her fas- 
cinating ways. In a letter I received from Mr. Monckton 
Milnes (now Lord Houghton), dated Broadlands, September 
20th 1846, I find the following passage : 

We had early in August, not a report, but a certain inti- 
mation in London, that the Prussian constitution was pro- 
claimed at last. Little immediate good as I expected from it, 
I rejoiced it was out, and believed it must be left to mould 
itself according to the times and people ; but now there seems 
no more chance of it than ever. In the meantime the Princess 
of Prussia is delighting everybody here who comes within her 
range by her beautiful manners, and tact of conversation.’ 


Among several pleasant dinner-parties to which I was in- 
vited in Berlin, I remember one at M. de Bismarck’s, where I 
met the French ambassador M. Bencdetti, and several of the 
corps diplomatique, also the minister of commerce, Count 
d’Itzenplitz, and other official persons. Count d’Itzenplitz, 
by whom I zat, spoke of our treaty as not really essential, but 
said that it gave them pleasure to gratify our government in 
the matter. He complained of the slow progress of the ne- 
gotiations then pending for a commercial treaty between the 
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Zollverein and Austria, for which the Austrian privy-councillor 
M. de Hock had been for some time in Berlin, The Austrians, 
he said, were proverbially slow in business, but he had little 
doubt the affair would end satisfactorily, as it afterwards did, 
The Austrian policy of forming a customs’-union between the 
empire and the Zol/verein had long since been shewn to be 
quite impracticable. After dinuer M. de Bismarck took me 
round his suite of apartments, and shewed me some family 
portraits and other pictures. He spoke of English country 
life, which he said must be a most agreeable thing, and that 
he himself was fond of the country, and regretted that his 
official duties prevented him from spending more time upon 
his estates, He enquired how I liked Berlin, and said that 
the Prussian capital was really well off for good society. The 
court was very hospitable (as indeed I had experienced), and a 
man necd never to be at a loss how to spend his evening. «TI 
have had a glimpse of London,’ added M. de Bismarck ; ‘ your 
nobility are said to be rather exclusive, but London in the 
season must be very enjoyable.’ He then reverted to Ham- 
burgh, saying it was quite the metropolis of north-western Ger- 
many, and had wonderfully increased in wealth and population. 
To this I of course assented, observing that Hamburgh had 
become quite a centre of attraction to the land-owners and 
farmers of Mecklenburgh, Holstein, and Hanover, and thatits 
annual horse-races were inferior to none in Germany. I also 
mentioned the’ successful agricultural exhibition of 1868, as an 
instance that Hamburgh was not less favourably situated im 
an agricultural than in a commercial point of view. . 
Although my personal acquaintance with M. de Bismarck 
(since raised successively to the rank of Count and Prince) was 
but slight, I have sufficiently followed his political career to 
be able to estimate his great ability as a statesman, and to 
appreciate the eminent services he has rendered to his country 
in a specific Prussian point of view. The Bismarck policy has 
aimed steadily at two objects,—the maintenance of the royal 
power, and the aggrandizement of the monarchy,— and in both 
of them, even before the war with France, it was attended with 
signal success, and its author had, more than any man in the 
country, acquired the right to say, ‘ civis Borussianus sum!’ 
Otto de Bismarck was born at Schénhausen in the old mark 
of Brandenburgh, in 1815, and was educated at a gymnasium, 
after which he studied law at the universities of Géttingen and 
Berlin'. Having entered the Prussian civil service, he rose to 


* For an account of his family and early years sce Hesekiel, “ Das Buch von 
Grafen Bismarck,” Elberfeld, 1868 (translated by Mackenzie, London, 1870). 
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be a referendary ; but in 1838 was called away by his military 
duties, which he went through in the chasseur-guards. He 
studied agriculture at Greifswald, and in 1839 took the 
management of the family estates in Pomerania, where he is 
said to have suffered from ennui, and disgust of life. At his 
father’s death the two sons divided the property, and Schén- 
hausen with Kniephof fell to Otto’s share. Although he went 
by the name of ‘ mad Bismarck’ in consequence of his pranks, 
that sobriquet did not prevent him from marrying, in 1847, an 
accomplished lady, Mademoiselle Johanna de Puttkammer, 
with whom he lived for some time at Schénhausen, and had 
three children. Some years afterwards he transferred his 
country residence to Varzin in Pomerania, an estate which he 
purchased, having taken a fancy to it from its being near the 
birthplace of his wife. 
* In 1847 M. de Bismarck became a member of the Prussian 
united-diet, and soon began to distinguish himself as a leader 
of the party of Junkers, or young noblemen attached to the 
conservative cause. His policy at this time was simply a 
defence of the King’s sovereignty against the encroachments 
of the movement party. In the debate in the united-diet of 
the 8rd of April 1848, upon the address thanking the King 
for the constitution promised by him in consequence of the 
Berlin barricades of the previous month, M. de Bismarck 
opposed the address on account of the satisfaction it expressed 
with the course which events had taken, declaring that the new 
constitution could be accepted only as an inevitable necessity, 
and that tranquillity and order ought at any rate to be first re- 
«established. In all his speeches his love for the Prussian army 
was perceptible; nor was he ashamed of being one of the 
Junkers ; on the contrary, he gloried in that appellation. As 
a member of the Erfurt parliament in 1850, he spoke against 
the proposed constitution of the new union as humiliating to 
Prussia ; and on this point he was an opponent of the views 
of General de Radowitz, because he believed that so long as 
Austria was hostile to the scheme, an effective union of the 
German states was impossible without a previous war. Rado- 
witz wasin fact much too sanguine ; and as is well known, the 
Erfurt constitution proved a failure, nor was it possible even 
to lay a foundation for German unity until after the war of 1866, 
when the north-German confederation was called into life. 
That union ewill remain a proof of M. de Bismarck’s steady 
devotion to Prussian interests. After waiting sixteen years he 
accomplished by force what the best German patriots, such as 
Gagern, Radowitz, Bunsen, and Stockmar, had in vain tried to 
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bring about by negotiation, viz. an union of German states 
under Prussia to the exclusion of Austria, who was thereby 
obliged to give up her political influence in Germany, and to 
retire within the range of her own empire. 

At the time of M. de Bismarck’s appointment to be Prussian 
envoy to the Frankfort diet in 1851, the policy he had to carry 
out was that of antagonism to the Austrian cabinet, which, 
under Prince Schwarzenberg, and after him under Count Buol- 
Schaunstein, was working in concert with the secondary Ger- 
man states for the repression of Prussian ambition, and at 
least for keeping things in Germany upon the footing on 
which they had been re-established by the revival of the old 
confederation. M. de Bismarck followed his main object un- 
remittingly for eight years, occupying himself also with 
incidental questions, such as that of the new constitution of 
the Zoliverein after 1865, with a customs’-parliament, which 
he held to be indispensable. He likewise assisted the Duke of 
Augustenburgh in effecting a settlement of his pecuniary 
claims upon the Danish government. In 1859 he was sent 
as envoy to St. Petersburgh, from whence he wrote to a friend 
that the position of Prussia in the federal diet was becoming 
untenable,—that the defect must be headed ferro et igni,—and 
the mere abolition of the Germanic confederation was a 
desirable thing. Whilst at St. Petersburgh he received .an 
intimation that. it was King William’s intention to nominate 
him to the premiership, but the appointment was postponed, 
and he went for a few months as envoy to Paris. In Sep- 
tember 1862, however, the difficulties of M. von der Heydt’s 
administration became so serious that the King found achange , 
of policy to be unavoidable. M. de Bismarck was recalled to 
Berlin, named minister-president, and charged with a new 
administration, the task of which could not be an easy one, 
the house of deputies having just cut down the military budget 
by a sum of nearly seven million dollars, or about a million 
sterling. 

The new premier began by withdrawing the unpopular 
budget for 1863, and went on for some time without any 
budget at all, by which was understood simply that he con- 
tented himself with an estimate equal to that of the previous 
year. On the 29th of September he delivered the memorable 
speech which has been so much criticized, declaring that poli- 
tical cireumstances had made it necessary for Prassia to con- 
solidate her power, and that the great questions of the day 
were not to be decided by talking and voting as in 1848, du 
by iron and blood. As minister during the campaign in Den- 
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mark in 1864 M. de Bismarck is entitled to share in the 
honour of the Prussian victory ; and he conducted the subse- 
quent negotiations with Austria until the condominium in the 
duchies was put an end to by the convention signed with 
Count Gustavus de Blome at Gastein on the 14th of August, 
1865. In the following month he was created a count, 
having already received the order of the black eagle, the 
highest which the King of Prussia kad it in his power to 
bestow. The war with Austria in 1866 was his act, and it is 
characteristic of him that he began it by ordering the Prus- 
sian columns to move twenty-four hours sooner than had been 
originally intended. His sovereign, whom he led reluctantly 
into the war, on its termination made him chancellor of the 
north-German confederation, (his own political creation), and 
@ major-general in the army. Between that period, and the 
jyenlsng out of the war with France in 1870, he enjoyed 
three or four years of comparative repose; but his great per- 
sonal exertions had somewhat impaired his health, and during 
six months of the year 1868 he was detained by illness in his 
country-house at Vani 

That Prince Bismarck is an able statesman in a specifically 
Prussian sense is generally admitted, nor can it be denied that 
his career has been thoroughly honest and straight-forward. 
He began his political life as a Feudad, and he has consistently 
upKeld the feudalist banner inscribed, ‘ For God, the King, 
and the Fatherland!’ The national armies, under his direction, 
have been covered with glory in three victorious campaigns ; 
and something of a foundation has been laid for that German 
unity which is the chief object of the national wishes and 
prayers. But a gteat deal remains te be done in Germany 
before those wishes can be fully realized, and the fatherland 
be blessed with a really free and constitutional system of 
government. 


When the territorial limits’ of the German states were 
settled at the Vienna congress in 1815, Prussia was left in 
the possession of such extensive dominions as to encourage the 
ambition of her rulers to acquire the hegemony of the newly- 
constituted confederation. For some years indeed Austria and 
Prussia went hand in hand, contenting themselves with taking 
measures to check popular movements, whilst Austria having 
the perpetual presidency of the federal diet. was enabled to ex- 
ercise a parantount influence over the deliberations of that body. 
But, after the popular rising of the year 1848, the political face 
of Germany was changed ; and, although Frederic William IV 
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did not venture to accept the imperial crown at the hands o 
the Frankfort parliament, Prussian statesmen perceived the 
expediency of making use of the demand for national unity, 
and made unsuccessful attempts to form a nucleus of states 
depending upon, and directed by, the Prussian crown. The 
rivalry between Austria and Prussia then became more ob- 
vious and striking; it was more than a dualism; it was an 
antagonism which divided Germany into two hostile camps, 
and which M. de Bismarck, as well as other less sagacious 
persons, soon foresaw must lead to a war. But, in 1850, 
Prussia not feeling herself strong enough to encounter her ad~ 
versary, the crisis passed over, and as the result of the Dres- 
den conferences, the old federal diet was restored to life, and 
the Austrian influence was again in the ascendant. Austria 
had, as before, not only the presidency of, but the majority of 
votes in the diet, so that she possessed, as in the time 
Prince Metternich, the legal means of directing the foreign 
and domestic affairs of Germany. The four kingdoms, viz. 
Bavaria, Wiirtemberg, Saxony, and Hanover, were her sted- 
fast. allies; and they agreed that the ambition of Prussia 
threatened them with danger, and was at all events to be kept 
down. It was indeed not unknown to Austria and her allies, 
that the federal diet was excessively unpopular, and that its 
proceedings were considered by thinking men a’ very inade- 
quate expression of the national will. A congress of sovercifns 
was therefore summoned at Frankfort in 1863, at which the 
Emperor Francis-Joseph appeared, surrounded by the other 
German sovereigns, with the exception of the King of Prussia, 
and a plan of federal reform was propounded, which like that 
of the old diet, would have continued to secure to Austria 
the majority of votes in the assembly. The refusal of Prussia 
to concur with any such scheme indicated clearly enough that 
the dualistic government of Germany was approaching its 
end. The Austrian party had succeeded in preventing Prussia 
from forming an alliance with ‘other German states, but it had 
not succeeded in establishing any satisfactory form of federal 
government for the whole of Germany. M. de Bismarck 
therefore began to prepare for war, for which a pretext was 
soon found in consequence of the line taken by the federal 
diet in refrard to the Schleswig-Holstein succession, and of 
the differences with Austria arising out of the joint cotiquest 
of the duchies, which purported to have been settled by the 
treaty of Gastein. bs 

In refusing submission to the federal diet the conduct of 
Prussia was of course not legally justifiable. She had no 
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right to take forcible possession of either Hanover, Hesse, 
Holstein, or the free city of Frankfort, or to compel by 
menaces the accession of other states to the north-German 
confederation. The Bismarck policy in Germany was in fact 
revolutionary, and was founded upon the assumed necessity of 
taking up arms, in order that the Prussian monarchy might 
not be erushed by Austria and the states of the Austrian 
coalition. The result proved that, with her well-disciplined 
army, and needle-guns, Prussia had no reason to be afraid of 
any European power, and people began to find there was within 
that kingdom a master-spirit, equal alike to the exigencies of 
war or peace, who brought back to remembrance the vigorous 
and unscrupulous doings of a Frederic the Great. 
Hitherto the people of Gefmany have gained little by the 
brilliant victories of the Prussian armies. The principles of 
the Frankfort constitution of 1849 have not yet been estab- 
lished, and securities for personal liberty are yet wanting in 
all the German states. There is indeed a German parliament ; 
but the local diets are suffered to co-exist, and every petty 
sovereign is suffered to send and receive diplomatic represen- 
tatives, The press is not free, and public meetings for the 
redress of grievances are still forbidden. In fact the measure 
of constitutional freedom existing in Germany is very incom- 
ete, and there is no reason for believing that Prince 
Bismarck has any particular desire to promote its extension, 
The liberal members of the national parliament, however, con- 
sole themselves with the reflection that a foundation has been 
laid upon which a solid edifice of German unity and constitu- 
tional liberty will be one day erected. They may not be 
wrong in indulging such hopes, but will assuredly have to 
exercise much patience before they witness their accomplish- 
ment. Prince Bismarck cares litile about constitutional de- 
velopment, whilst he cares a great deal about a large and 
effective federal army, and insists upon the maintenance of 
such an army by the states of the confederation. 


Our commercial treaty with the Zol/verein was signed at 
the foreign office at Berlin on the 30th of May. No presents 
or orders were exchanged or offered on the occasion. On 
account of the great number of decorations enjoyed by M. de 
Bismarck and the other Prussian plenipotentiaries, it was pro- 
posed by them to omit in the treaty all notice of decorations 
on both sides, which we agreed to, Lord Napier observing 
with a smile that the omission was rather hard upon us, as | 
he and I possessed only one order each. A supplemental 
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treaty of navigation with Prussia was afterwards concluded at 
Gastein on the 16th of August, to remain in force for twelve 
years, being the same term as that stipulated in the treaty of 
commerce. By these conventions our trade was placed upon 
the footing of the most favoured nation in the ports of the 
Zollverein, and a concession was made to us, which was re- 
garded at the time of much importance, to the effect that 
British trade-marks should enjoy in the German states ex- 
actly the same legal protection as those belonging to native 
subjects. 


Whilst our negotiation was going on at Berlin, overtures 
were likewise made to Austria to enter into a commercial 
treaty with Great Britain, which, in the outset, were attended 
with the greatest difficulties, but in the autumn of the same 
year resulted’in a convention which placed our trade on the 
footing of the most favoured nation in the Austrian dominions, 
and thereby secured to us the benefit of the reduction of 
duties recently conceded by Austria to Frane@ This was the 
work of Mr. (now Sir William) Hutt, M.P., then vice-presi- 
dent of the board of trade, who went himself to Vienna as 
the first British member of the mixed commission of pre- 
liminary enquiry, and by the influence which he judiciously 
exercised with Count Mensdorff overcame the obstacles pertie 
naciously raised by the protectionist party. The lan; of 
our chief commissioner to the Austrian minister was this :— 
‘England does not ask for favours of any kind, and will make 
no bargain. Frame for yourselves and in your own interests 
a good financial and commercial tariff, and you will meet all 
the requirements of England. France will demand reductions 
of duties on certain articles of her produce which may or 
may not coincide with the well-being of your own affairs. We 
favour trade, but no particular section of our industry, and 
except to secure such things as most-favoured-nation treat- 
ment we do not want any treaty.’ The object sought by 
Great Britain was thus wisely and clearly explained to the 
imperial government. The impediments and chicaneries 
which had to be vanquished will be understood by a perusal 
of the two following letters with which I was favoured by Sir 
William Hutt. 


‘Vienna, Sune |, 1865. 
‘My dear Ward, 


‘Your letters, always weleome, came to me when I was in 
the agony of a crisis which I will explain to you. 
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‘Commercial reform is making proselytes here, and gener- 
ally, without the commission, affairs were goipg well. Not so 
in the commission itself. De Kalchberg, who put the Aus- 
trian part of it together, merely asked’a few men, generally 
unfit for it, to act on the commission, without making any 
condition with them that they should attend to its duties. 
The consequence was that some never attended the sittings at 
all, some came in a very disloyal spirit, and four resigned their 
places on frivolous pretences. Then the president kept no 
order, never carried out the votes of the commission, and had 
no protocols, After many vain attempts to put a little order 
into this confusion, I saw that the whole thing was in a state 
of collapse, and that it never would be productive of any 
good. Accordingly I went to Count Mensdorff and apprised 
him of my conviction, and of the necessity of a complete re- 
“construction of the international commission, and of giving it 
a new basis of operation; I added that as I was not sent to 
Vienna pour jour, une comedie, Unless my views in all these 
respects were adopted and acted on I should request to be re- 
called. Of course there was a great ferment, but it has ended 
in the capitulation of the government. I am to have, I 
believe, all I asked for, and a treaty into the bargain. The 
treaty will consist of most-favoured-nation engagement, re~ 
@hction of various duties, a maximum duty for the tariff, 
which will greatly simplify the eaguéte, and other stipulations 
for facilitating it. I learn these facts unofficially, but I believe 
they are real ones. This is the courier day, and I have 
been writing all the morning the explanation and defence of 
my conduct to the foreign office. I know all the horror 
such proceedings will excite there, having been undertaken 
and carried out without orders from home, but I really had no 
choice in the matter. If I had referred home, I should have 
lost the opportunity. 

‘You will understand from all this that at present every- 
thing is in the way of dislocation,—perhaps myself included. 

‘Yours very truly, 
‘Witiam Hort’ 


‘ Paris, July 2, 1865. 
‘My dear Ward, 
«I am here on my way home for a couple of months. The 
commissio€ is adjourned, as you will have heard, and as I 
will explam to you. I go to be re-elected and to look 
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‘Well, now for Vienna. When I last wrote to you I was in 
the ferment of a crisis; I found that de Kalchberg was only 
trifling with us, and that the hope he had dangled before the 
British government of arriving by the exqguéte at a commercial 
treaty with us, he never designed to fulfil. His was the de 
Hoch policy, though he pretended something else. I saw this, 
in the course of time, but saw also that in following up his 
erooked purpose, Kalchberg had uncohsciously committed the 
Austrian government to more than he was aware of. So I 
immediately broke up the commission and declared to Count 
Mensdorff, whom I had partly converted and whose goodwill 
towards me I had sceured, that I should at once return to 
England, unless the imperial goverument would re-construct 
the Austrian commission as I pointed out and give it a defi- 
nite and practical programme. He admitted the fairness of 
my demand, and finally it has been arranged that I am toe 
have my own way, that every protectionist in the cabinet is 
to be turned out of it, and that in their stead men of real 
ability and knowledge, approved by me (it is ridiculous, but 
the fact amounts to this), are to be appointed. This settled, 
we have adjourned to let our purpose as to ministerial changes 
be accomplished. I have received for this decided and un- 
authorized proceeding the warm approval from home. But 
what I did not expect has also occurred: I had been compelled 
to say rough things to the imperial government; Count 
Mensdorff has sent a complimentary despatch to the-British 
government on the conduct of the chief commissioner, with 
the thanks of the cabinet. On the Ist of September we 
are to begin matters in earnest. Two things only can now 
prevent success to the entire satisfaction of the free-traders : 
Mensdorff, the prime minister, may be overpowered ; and the 
French may step in before our enguéte is concluded, and thus 
the special alterations in the tariff of Austria, bargained for 
by France, may be given us, with the most-favoured-nation 
engagement, as the only possible provisions of our treaty ; 
which, however, in itself will be no unimportant gain. 

‘Such are the facts. They surprise me when I contemplate 
them. You will see that 1 had a good deal to do with the 
dislocation gf the Vienna cabinet, which has created surprise. 
I do not enter into the Hungary question. I do not quite 
understand what is intended. I hope it is more than a 
spasmodic effort, and part of a well-considered poliay. 

© Yours very truly. 
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Dobberan is one of the liveliest of the sea-bathing places on 
the Baltic, and is much frequented by the Mecklenburgh 
country gentlemen with their families. We passed some 
weeks of the summer of 1865 at the Heilige-Damm, an assem- 
blage of from fifteen to twenty houses between the beech-wood 
and the sea, distant four English miles from the town of 
Dobberan. The Grand-duke of Mecklenburgh, who usually 
makes it his summer residence, was absent this season on 
account of the recent Joss of his wife ; but the Grand-duchess 
dowager (sister of the King of Prussia) was there, as well as 
Prince Hugh Windischgratz, whose first wife was a sister of the 
Grand-duke, and who was rather a favourite of the Heilige- 
Damm society. The amusements consisted of the theatre and 
the gaming-tables at Dobberan, and there were horse-races, at 
which good running was to be seen. The Mecklenburgh breed 

* of horses has long been famous, and the equipages of the land- 
owners shew what handsome cattle they are able to turn out. 
All the arrangements at Dobberan were under the direction of 
the Grand-ducal intendant, the Baron de Suchow, whose 
polite attentions to the guests were generally acknowledged. 


The novel of this season was decidedly Freytag’s ‘ Lost 
Manuscript!’ his best since ‘Debit and Credit,’ which had a 
still greater run. The search after the missing manuscript, 
and the discussions relating to it, give the author an oppor- 
tunity 0 draw the characters and describe the manners of the 
German professors, which he does remarkably well. ‘There is 
also a good deal about court ways, and the petty German 
princes are exhibited not altogether in an unamiable light, but 
in a manner which does not increase our respect for either the 
dignity or utility of such personages. Freytag’s novels are 
rather long and heavy, though they contam some excellent 
pictures of social life in Germany. 


When I went to reside at Hamburgh I expected more visits 
from passing travellers than I eventually received. English 
tourists now use the direct steamers to the Elbe comparatively 
little, preferring the routes by Ostend or Antwerp, which 
enable them to enter Germany by way of the Rhenish 
province. Now and then, however, an intelligént traveller 
used to turn up, and this year we were gratified by a visit 
from Mr. —. A. Freeman, the learned author of the history of 
the Norman conquest in England, who took great interest in 
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the subject of the Hanseatic league and the past and present 
condition of the Hanseatic cities. We discussed the questions 
of the probable annexation of those cities to the Prussian 
monarchy, or of their inclusion within the limits of the 
Zollverein, and we agreed that such changes might be con- 
venient and beneficial to Germany, but that it was not so 
clear they were desirable in the interest. of the Hanse-towns 
themselves. Subsequent experience has shewn that Hamburgh 
and Bremen have had to submit to very heavy annual pay- 
ments for the conservation of their free ports, whilst Lubeck 
has entirely lost that privilege, and been reduced to the same 
footing as the Prussian Baltic ports. It is possible certainly 
that some political advantages may accrue to the Hanse- 
towns from their having become members of the new German 
confederation, but such advantages belong rather to the future 
than to the actual order of things. . 

Mr. Freeman was acquainted with the works of our distin- 
guished Hamburgh archivist, Dr. Lappenberg, and was 
desirous of conferring with him, but he was absent at Munich, 
having promised his assistance to an undertaking which 
created much interest in the German literary world, and in 
particular among historical scholars. King Maximilian of 
Bavaria had called into life a historical commission, designed 
chiefly for the collecting and editing of the early historical 
monuments, such as chronicles, songs, &c., extant in the 
archives of the several cities in Germany, above all ofdis own 
dominions, which include, in Franconia and elsewhere, so 
many ancient free imperial towns. Professors Cornelius, 
Dillinger, and others, formed a committee for the arrangement 
and distribution of the work ; and in this committee Lappen- 
berg, as the literary representative of the Hanse-towns, had an 
honoured place. He either prepared or edited a Hanseatic 
contribution to an undertaking which, when completed, will 
rival the publications of the old English record commission, 
the interruption of which Lappenberg, among others, deeply 
regretted. Dr. Lappenberg died in the following November, at 
the age of seventy-one, very highly and generally respected in 
his native city. 1 had long been in the habit of friendly inter- 
course with Aim, and had found him a high-minded, straight- 
forward gentleman in all his relations. His Edinburgh 
education had given him advantages possessed by few German 
professors. It had made him more a man of theeworld, and 
had induced him to ‘take an unusual interest, as a foreigner, 
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bull, as a catholic, was an improper person to be employed as 
keeper of the records at the Rolls-chapel, and that he rather 
rejoiced when Mr. Turnbull was forced to retire from the office, 
for which he admitted him to be otherwise well qualified. The 
fact is that Lappenberg had a great: deal of the old ‘ no popery’ 
feeling about him. He feared and disliked the catholic church, 
and spoke with still more contempt of the romanizing pro- 
testants, who he said had broken with the reformation without 
having the courage to go back to the old faith. Lappenberg 
left behind him a considerable property, and always lived in 
very good style. His sons continue to reside at Hamburgh. 


Among the many pleasant diplomatic dinners which I have 
enjoyed at Syndic Merck’s elegant villa at Blankenese, I re- 
member one about this tifne, when I met Dr. Rudolphus 
Schleiden, who then held the post of Hanseatic minister- 
resident in London. There was much talk about the late 
treaty of Gastein, and of the new position of the duchies in 
consequence of the arrangements made there by the two great 
German powers. Dr. Schleiden considered it an unsatisfactory 
one, and thought the states ought to have been consulted in 
regard to the succession, and the future permanent settlement 
of the country. He hoped that Austria and her allies would 
still prove strong enough to protect the rights of the house of 
Augustenburgh, but seemed to fear that the ambition of 
Prussia might induce that power to try a coup d'état in order 
to get possession of both duchies for herself. Syndie Merck 
said he saw a war looming in the distance, and did not believe 
the Gastein arrangements would be of long duration, An 
opinion lately given by the Prussian crown-syndics was 
referred to, who had maintained that King Christian IX had 
as good a title to the duchies as to the rest of his dominions, 
and that he was in a condition to make a legal cession of them 
to Austria and Prussia by the treaty of peace. Dr. Schleiden 
said that this opinion was laughed at by the best German 
lawyers, who all agreed that the succession to the duchies 
passed to the Augustenburgh male line after the extinction of 
the royal line of Denmark with Frederic VII. The Prussian 
Jaw-ofticers had probably not heen uninfluenced by the wish to 
promote the Prussian policy, for it was evident*that a cession 
by the King of Denmark of a right he never possessed was 
null and yoid. Whether Austria and Prussia had a title by 
conquest was another question; but even if they had it was 
their moral duty to rectore the territory to its leoitimate 
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duchies by the Grand-duke of Oldenburgh, but nobody believed 
in it, and the Grand-duke had never had any kind of support 
from the Schleswig-Holsteiners themselves. 

I cannot mention Dr. Schleiden’s name without a tribute of 
respect to the high character for political integrity which that 
eminent person has long borne in Germany. A native of the 
duchies, and in the employ of the former Danish govern- 
ment, he was banished with many other good patriots at the 
termination of the first civil war, and after a time entered the 
diplomatic service of the Hanseatic cities. For several years 
he was chargé d@’affuires at Washington, and on the retirement 
of Dr. Riicker, became minister-resident in London, where his 
talents and exertions were duly appreciated by the Hanseatic 
governments. When the Hanse-towns joined the north- 
German confederation, after the’war of 1866, Dr. Schleiden 
very gallantly threw up his post on the ground that he could 
not be the useful servant of states which had surrerdered their 
independence into the hands of a greater power; and returning 
to Germany he became a member of the national parliament as 
representative for the town of Altona, in which capacity he has 
not ceased to watch over the interests of the duchies, and to 
labour with disinterested devotion for the good of the father- 
land. As he did not choose to helong to the so-called national 
liberal party,—-the habitual supporters of the Bismarck 
policy,—Dr. Schleiden has never been a favourite in the court 
and official circles of the Prussian capital. 


The Augustenburgh family resided at Nienstetten on the 
Elbe side during the summer and autumn of 1865, and we had 
frequent opportunities of intercourse with them. Duke 
Christian, the father, gave up his own villa to his son, Duke 
Frederic, and lived in an adjacent house with his duchess, 
who was in infirm health, and his three daughters, the prin- 
cesses Augusta, Amelia, and Henrietta. The Duke Frederic, 
who had with him his wife, the Duchess Adelaide, niece of 
our gracious sovereign Queen Victoria, and three beautiful 
children, entertained company at the villa, and was on a 
friendly footing with his neighbours, particularly with M. 
Cwsar Godeffroy of Dockenhude. That gentleman, who is 
one of the Hamburgh merchant princes, and lives in a very 
handsome style, had always been a supporter of the national 
cause in the duchies, and was on intimate terms koth with 
Duke Christian and his son the present duke. The princesses 
enjoyed their proximity to Flottheck-park, the seat of Madame 
Jenisch, famous for its fine old trees, and for a conservatory 
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and flower-garden which would not suffer by comparison 
with those of any English mansion. 

Christian, Duke of Schleswig-Holstein-Sonderburgh-Augus- 
tenburgh (born 17£8 and died 1869), was the lord of a fief in 
the duchy of Schleswig, extending over some twenty English 
square miles, and including fourteen thousand inhabitants, in 
which the chief seat was the ancient castle of Augustenburgh, + 
now a Prussian barrack, in the island of Alsen, Early in life 
he was fond of horses, and in order to encourage horse-breeding, 
took great pains to establish races at several places in Hol- 
stein and Schleswig. He likewise gave a prize annually until 
his death for competition at the horse-races of Hamburgh. 
He became a member of the assembly of the states in 1836, 
when he shewed much public spirit, particularly in endeavour- 
ing to reform the taxation of the duchies, by substituting an 

“income-tax for the customs and personal imposts. In the civil 
war against Denmark he put himself at the head of the popular 
cause, and asserted his right of succession to the ducal crown 
atter the extinction of the royal Danish line then represented 
by Christian VIII, The result of the war was the banishment 
of the Duke from the country, aud the sequestration of his 
estates, for which (as previously mentioned) a pecuniary indem- 
nity was guaranteed to him, and which he eventually received. 
After this the Duke lived chiefly at Gotha, and at Primkenau 
in Silesia, where he had purchased an estate. He latterly 
began to re-invest moncy in the duchies, and purchased the 
fine property of Gravenstein near Flensburgh in Schleswig, on 
which stands an enormous mansion used by the Prussians as a 
hospital during the campaign of 1864, The Duke had some 
Danish blood in his veins, his mother having been the 
daughter of King Frederic VII. Hemarried Louisa Countess 
of Daneskiold-Samswe, who died two years before him. That 
lady not being of royal descent, it was pretended by the 
Duke's political adversaries that. the mayriage excluded him 
from the right of succession. The que-tion was however in- 
vestigated by competent lawyers, who reported that there was 
nothing to be found in the laws of the duchies which debarred 
the issue of such a marriage as that contracted by Duke 
Christian with the lady referred to. * 

Duke Christian and his duchess Louisa had fi e children, 
viz. Duke Frederic, born in 1829, who, in consequence of his 
father’s renunciation, acquired the right to sueceed to the 
ducal crown; Prince Christian, the fortunate husband of our 
Princess Helena, born in 1831; and the three amiable and 
accomplished princesses already noticed, who have never 
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married, although report says that opportunities have not 
been wanting, but the aspirants were not of the rank deemed 
essential by the head of the family. Duke Christian bequeathed 
his property both real and personal at his death to his eldest 
son, subject to a moderate provision for his younger children. 
The Duke’s only brother Frederic, commonly called the 
Prince of Augustenburgh-Néer from the name of his estate, 
was born in 1800, and was likewise a member of the assembly 
of the Schleswig states, where in most questions he took the 
popular side. Ife also consistently maintained the rights of 
succession vested in the family, although, unless the two sons 
of Duke Christian should be excluded, he had not himself any 
chance of wearing the crown. The Prince of Néer married 
the Countess Henrietta of Daneskiold-Samsce, sister of his 
brother's wife, and had by her a son, Prince Frederic, born in 
1830, who has resided some time in London, and is known ac 
an oriental scholar to the learned world. In 1864 the 
Emperor of Austria legalized Prince Frederic the father’s 
assumed title, by creating him in due form Princa of Noéer ; 
and having become a widower, he married secondly Miss 
Le, an American lady, and died not long afterwards. The 
orientalist has therefore succeeded to the title of Prince of 
Noer, and represents the younger branch of the Augusten- 
burgh family. P 
In sever cannesialicnd which I had with Duke Frederic 
on the position of affairs in the duchies, he told me he intended 
to persevere with his claim so long as the people of the country 
wished to have him, and remarked upon the injustice of not 
assembling the states and consulting them previous to a 
definitive settlement. Almost all the landed-proprietors and 
former members of the Scbleswig and Holstein diets had 
declared themselves individually in his (the Duke's) favour, 
and it was well known that Austria, as well as the secondary 
German states, were satisfied with the validity of his hereditary 
title. ‘The difficulty was created by Prussia alone, and the 
situation, notwithstanding the Gastein arrangements, looked 
far from promising, 1 asked the Duke how it was that the 
negotiation which he had entered into some months since with 
M. de Bismarck had so.completely failed, and enquired whether 
it was too late to endeavour to find a solution of the difficulties 
which had impeded an understanding with the Prussian 
government? He said it was hopeless; for the Prussian 
ministers were predetermined not to concede his claim ; and, 
if the ohjections respecting the allegiance of the military 
could have been got over, the Prussians would have invented 
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others rather than come to an arrangement with him. The 
King of Prussia had always been his friend, and would gladly 
have seen him installed as reigning duke ; but Count Bismarck 
and the Berlin officials had other views, and had intimated 
plainly enough their wishes to turn Holstein and Schleswig 
into Prussian provinces. Berlin however was not yet Germany, 
and it remained to be seen whether a cause which had the 
warm and decided support of the German nation would not 
in the end prove triumphant? The Duke’s assertion of the 
ambitious spirit which animated the Prussian bureaucracy was, 
I believe, perfectly correct. When I was Jast in Berlin I had 
talked to several leading official men about the duchies, and 
found them all impressed with the conviction that no time 
ought to be lost in annexing the country to the Prussian 
monarchy. 

At a dinner-party at Duke Frederic’s at Nienstetten, the 
recent death of Lord Palmerston, and the probable effect of 
that event upon the foreign policy of Great Britain, formed 
the sulject of discussion. The Duke said Lord Palmerston 
was a great minister in so far that he knew England well, and 
understood how to act in accordance with the national opinion, 
but that he had always had a strong leaning towards the 
Danes and the Danish cause. Senator Godeffroy, who was 
present, referred to a proposal made by Lord Palmerston some 
years ago for the division of Schleswig, and remarked that the 
Danes had by this time discovered their error in not accepting 
it, as well as in refusing the offer made to them at the London 
conference to re-constitute the monarchy upon federal prin- 
ciples, The Danes appeared to the senator to have been an 
impracticable set of people throughout the whole affair. I con- 
curred with this view, and regretted that Lord Palmerston 
had not thought it right to exercise a little more compulsion 
upon the Danish cabinet, in order to make them comply with 
the demands of the German powers. I added that Lord Pal- 
merston’s decease was not likely to bring about any material 
change in British foreign policy, and that the new premier, 
Lord Russell, was distinguished for his love of justice, and his 
sympathy with the constitutional rights of other nations. For 
myself, I could not but regret. Lord Palmerston’s loss. He 
gave me my first appointment under the foreign-office, and was 
uniformlyekind to me in after years. I suppose no minister 
evor made more personal friends. He had great administrative 
abilities, and the power of easily mastering political questions. 
His name was long a bugbear to foreign governments, which 
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erroneously supposed him to be much more of an agitator on 
the continent than he really was. Nor was he ever an active 
reformer of domestic abuses until publie opinion began to set 
strongly against their continuance. The office of a minister 
in these days has been described by an intelligent German 
professor to be ‘ to prepare an easy birth for the future, and a 
decent grave for the past.’ In this sense Lord Palmerston 
played his part well. He excited no popular movement, but 
held himself ready to give effect to the national wishes at fhe 
right time, and when the country had become ripe for the 
introduction of a new order of things. 


Lord Russell did not leave the foreign-otfice without acknow- 
ledging the services I had rendered in respect of the commercial 
treaty ; and in consideration of them I was raised to the rank 
of minister-resident. This circumstance gave much gratifica-* 
tion to the Hanseatic governments, as fifty years had elapsed 
since a British minister had been accredited to them in the 
person of Mr. Alexander Cockburn at the peace of 1815. I 
proeceded to Lubeck and Bremen, to deliver my credentials, 
and was invited to complimentary dinners at which the health 
of my august sovereign was drunk with every demonstration 
of respect and attachment. I found that at both places an 
uneasy feeling was prevalent in consequence of the differences 
between Austria and Prussia, which were regarded as anything 
but settled by the treaty of Gastein. The King of Prussia 
had lately visited Ratzeburgh, the chief town of the duchy of 
Lauenburgh, in order to receive the homage of the states of 
that duchy, which had been given up to Prussia upon payment 
of an indemnity to Austria for her share of the joint dominion ; 
and a deputation had been sent from Lubeck to Ratzeburgh 
to congratulate the King on becoming so near a neighbour 
of the free city. I asked the senator Dr. Curtius, who was 
one of the deputation, whether he did not think the proximity 
of so ambitious a power might under certain circumstances 
prove dangerous to Lubeck? He replied, ‘ Perhaps so; but 
we must always behave to so inevitable a neighbour as if he 
were in reality our best friend.’ Before the lapse of a year the 
independentagsovereignty of Lubeck had ceased to exist, and its 
territory was included within the limits of the north-Germat 
confederation. : 


a 
Madlle. Tietjens, who was accustomed to pay Hamburgh 
an annual visit, came there in the early part of this winter, 
and gave us an opportunity of hearing her still powerful 
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voice, both in the theatre and in the concert-room. This 
great artist was born at Altona in a humble station of life, 
and by her extraordinary talents has raised herself, as is well 
known, to the first rank among the prima donnas of the 
European opera. Her portly figure conveys the impression of 
friendliness, and she combines amiability of manners with a 
most benevolent heart. She has always been very kind to her 
poor relations, and on this occasion was accompanied by her 
sister, who like herself began life in a humble way. We met 
Madlle, Tictjens at the house of M. Hayn, one of the 
leading senators, where she was treated with the respectful 
attention which her splendid talents deserve. She was said to 
have realized a considerable fortune, and the chief object of her 
annual visits to Hamburgh was understood to be to look after 
her pecuniary affairs, and to invest money through the medium 
“of a mercantile friend who acts as her trustve, and has always 
given her judicious advice. She was expected to retire to 
Germany after the conclusion of her theatrical career. 

The Hamburgh opera is not upon the whole in a flourishing 
condition. The theatre is a spacious building, and the 
orchestra a good one, but the attractions of the performers 
are not in general sufficient to fill the house, and it is only 
when stars like Tietjens, Lucca, Artot, Wachtel, or Niemann 
appear, that there is a great demand for places, although 
on such occasions the prices of admission are doubled and 
trebled. The citizens of Hamburgh will not go to the opera- 
house unless there is something good to be scen and heard ; 
the consequence is that the manager is always in difficulties, 
and the management continually changing hands. The scnate 
grants no subvention either to the opera-house, or any other 
theatre,—contrary to the customs of the German kings and 
princes, who invariably subsidize a court-theatre in their re- 
spective capitals, whether large or small. The Duke of Saxe- 
Coburgh, for instance, is a liberal patron of the theatres at 
Cobargh and Gotha, although the wealth and population to be 
found in his dominions are very inferior to those existing’ in 

_ the Hamburgh territory. The result of the Hamburgh 
theatre being neglected by the state is that a number of small 
places of amusement have sprung up where theatriSal perform- 
ances of a low kind are given, rather to the detriment of the 
public morality and taste. I do not of course include among 
such estabtishments the Thalia theatre, which, although on a 
small scale, has deservedly earned a high reputation for its 
acting in tragedy, comedy, and farce, and where the regular 
drama has been successfully represented from the days of 
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Lessing and Klopstock down to the present time. Up toa 
late date the opera-house was limited to musical, and the 
Thalia to dramatic pieces, but those restrictions are now 
removed, and performances of whatever character may be 
given at either theatre. There are likewise winter céncerts at 
Hamburgh, which are well attended, and where the best in- 
strumental and vocal musie is made accessible to the amateurs 
of the art. . 


Lord Napier, after having held the Berlin embassy for about 
fifteen months, retired at the close of this year, and went into 
another branch of the public service, having been appointed 
Governor of Madras. His lordship had shewn much diplo- 
matic ability, had acquired the confidence of the King, and 
stood well with Count Bismarck and the other members of, 
the Prussian cabinet. His resignation was therefore to he re- 
gretted ; the more so as the motive was understood to be the 
inadequacy of the ambassador’s salary, which at that time was 
only £6,000, but has since been raised to £7,000 per annum. 
Previous to his leaving Berlin, Lord Napier wrote me a kind 
farewell letter, which I here subjoin. 


‘ Berlin, December 20th, 1865. . 
“My dear Sir, 

« First let me congratulate you on your well-earned elevation 
to the rank of minister, which must have been pleasing to 
yourself and to all your friends and colleagues. 

‘T have'lost no time in making the proper application to 
the Foreign Department, and I have sent in copies of your 
letter and the Dundee Memorial. 

“Yes, we are on the eve of starting for a far country and a 
very novel kind of employment. The place was offered to me 
two months before Lord Palmerston’s death, and had nothing 
to do with ministerial changes. I was chiefly influenced in 
accepting it by pecuniary considerations, yet I confess* the 
business, and the change of life and scene, have also their 
charms. 

‘Good bye; I wish you every prosperity, and believe me 


* Very truly yours ‘ 
: ‘ NapIER.’ 
«John Ward, Esq., C.B.’ e 
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CHAPTER X. 


Hamburgh continued. War of 1866. New confederation. Prince Christian, 
General de Kulik. Ostend. Federal constitutién, Baron de Richthofen. 
Frisian islands. Diippel. Scientific materialism. The catholic church, 
French intrigues. M.Rothan. Récit d’une swur. Jt enny Lind. Baron 
Schrider. Prince of Wales. Senator Riicker. Heligoland. Diistern- 
brock. Professor Forchhammer. Dr, Geffchen. Recall from Hamburgh. 
War with France. Diplomatic relations with Germany, 


Durine the first months of the year 1866, the differences 
Between Austria and Prussia seemed to be continually in- 
creasing, and in Hamburgh the opinion prevailed that Prussia 
would attempt a coup d’élat or some act of violence for the 
purpose of appropriating both Schleswig and Holstein to 
herself. This was evidently the wish of the Prussian feudals 
and officials, but the King was believed to entertain scruples 
both as to the general policy of a war with Austria and in 
respect of the rights of the Augustenburgh family. Austria 
cotinued to make great military preparations, and the 
common notion of the strength of the Austrian army was 
such that few persons out of Berlin supposed Prussia to be 
capable of making head against the combined forces of the 
confederation. Some feeble attempts at mediation were made 
by neutral powers, and a congress at Paris was projected, but 
came to nothing. For several months the German news- 
papers spoke of the crisis of civil war, as if a crisis were a pro- 
gression of events instead of being their culminating point. 
The crisis of a disease is its turning-point for better or worse, 
and the political differences in Germany did not reach such a 
pointeuntil the carly part of the month of J une, when the war 
actually began. The Prussian cabinet had decided upon. 
seizing Holstein, and every one was anxious to see whether 
Austria would permit it, as she had the power of re-inforeing 
her brigade in Holstein by sending fresh troops thitifer through 
thé territory of Hanover, her faithful ally. She did not 
however take tliat-course, and as soon as a Prussian force 
passed from ®chleswig into the north of Holstein, field-marshal 
de Gablentz withdrew his brigade to Altona, and from thence 
‘marched immediately southwards, leaving the Prussians in 
quiet possession of both of the duchies, 
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Our government had in the meanwhile made some changes 
in the British diplomatic posts in Germany, the motives of 
which excited more speculation in that country than they 
probably deserved. Lord Augustus Loftus, who had the first 
claim to an embassy, was promoted to be ambdssador,at Berliny 
and Sir Henry Howard, our envoy at Hanover, replaced him” 
at Munich. The mission at Hanover was given to Sir Charles 
Wyke, whose whole official life had been passed in Mexico and 
South Ameriea, and he held it for the few months which 
intervened until the annexation of the former kingdom of 
Tlanover to the Prussian monarchy. An opinion prevailed 
that Sir Henry Howard, who had formerly been secretary of 
legation at Berlin, and had acquired experience in German. 
affairs, was destined for the Berlin embassy, and certainly 
there was no diplomatist in our service who was more generally 
liked, or had superior qualifications for the dignity of am 
ambassador. I have, however, no reason to believe that Sir 
Henry was dissatisfied with the post actually assigned to him 
at Munich. 


The federal diet having now determined upon a war againat - 
Prussia, the Prussian government cut the knot of its relations 
with the other states by formally retiring from the cof- 
federation. On the 14th of June, General de Manteuffel was 
inspecting troops at Wandsbeck and the parts of Holstein 
adjacent to Hamburgh; and on the 15th a Prussian raf 
crossed the Elbe’into the Hanoverian territory, and ocetipi 
Harburgh. We in Hamburgh were surrounded on all sides - 
by the Prussian forces, and news arrived that they were occa- 
pying not only Hanover, but Saxony and Hesse. Austria 
and her allies were said to be concentrating their forces near 
Frankfort-on-the-Main, from whence a line of conjunction 
would be made with the Austrian armies already in Bohemia, 
but we learned nothing certain of the confederate movements. 
On Sunday the 17th I visited the Prussian war-stegmer 
Arminius, then lying in the Elbe, in company with the 
Prussian minister. Baron de Richthofen, who gave me some 
details of the fighting in Hanover, but knew nothing yet of 
what was passing in southern Germany. He told me that he, 
felt confident of procuring the accession of Hamburgh to the 
newly proposed north-German confederation. 

The plan of a new federal constitution was cogamunicated 
by Prussia to the smaller states of northern and central 
Germany at the outset of the war. Lubeck and Bremen 
acceded to it without much difficulty, but the senate of 
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Hamburgh shewed more reluctance, and the Syndic Merck 
stoutly opposed it as long as he was able. The Prussian 
government, however, threatening to abolish the Senate and. 
to take possession of the city, all further resistance on the part 
-of Hamburgh beeame hopeless. The Senate had the fate of 
Frankfort before its eyes,—a city which had been guilty of no 
crime beyond that of adherence to its federal engagements, 
and had been treated with a degree of harshness well caleulated 
to terrify the other free cities of Germany into a speedy 
acceptance of the conditions of the new constitution. 
In such circumstances the Austrian minister to the Hanse- 
. towns, Baron de Lederer, had no other alternative than to 
retire from his post, and indeed he had some apprehensions lest 
he might not be able to escape from a city so completely 
surrounded by the enemy’s forces. I took charge of the 
¢ interests of Austrian subjects with Lord Clarendon’s approval, 
and continued to act as Austrian minister for about a twelve- 
month. The charge gave me some little additional work, but 
I accepted it with pleasure, in order to shew disapproval of 
the violence with which Prussia was suppressing the rights 
of the Schleswig-Holsteiners, and of the small German states. 
It is possible that much good may ultimately arise out of these 
compulsory arrangements ; still the acts of Prussia were re- 
wlutionary ; and I saw no reason why the British repre- 
sentative in the Hanseatic cities should display any sympath 
with the power which had forcibly deprived them of their 
independence, and had put an end to an order of things which 
was working well for British interests, and indeed for those 
of the whole commercial world, 


In the midst of these troubles Prince Christian of Schleswig- 
Holstein came to Hamburgh in order to embark for England, 
where his marriage with the Princess Helena was, about to be 
solemnized. The prince, as well as his sister the Princess 
Amelia, honoured me with his company at dinner, and I 
in¥ited a small party to meet him. There was much talk 
about the war, the results of which it was not yet possible to 
foresee. The Austrians had defeated the Italian army at 
Custozza, and the Prussian victories in Bohemia had not yet 
been gained. The cause of the duchies was therefore not 
hopeless, and many persons still indulged in the agreeable vision 
of their independence under Duke Frederic. Prince Christian, 
who was hittle disposed to enter into polities, embarked the 
next morning with his aide-de-camp, Count Ranzau. I took 
leave of them on board the Helicon war steamer, which was 
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waiting in the Elbe to convey them to England. The heat 
was above 25° Reaumur. 


Within a few days afterwards the news of the Prussian suc- 
cesses came upon us, and after the brilliant victories of Nachod, 
and Sadowa, the fate of the campaign was evidently decided. 
The intelligence of the cession of Venetia by Austria to the 
French Emperor, and of the latter personage having been re~ 
quested to mediate a peace, was unwelcome to the Hamburgh 
exchange, because it seemed to admit the dangerous principle 
of the French right to interfere in German affairs. The 
prospect of a peace was however satisfactory, and after the 
Prussian forces had twice defeated the Bavarians in their own 
territory, an armistice was agreed upon, which led to the con- 
clusion of a definitive treaty of peace at Prague on the 28rd of 
August. Austria not only ceded Venetia, but consented toe 
be thenceforth entirely excluded from the Germanic body, and 
to pay Prussia a large pecuniary indemnity. The intrigues of 
the French government procured the insertion of a clause 
recognising the right of Prussia to both Schleswig and 
Holstein, with the reservation that the inhabitants of the 
northern districts of Schleswig should be re-united to Denmark 
if they should freely express their desire to that effect. This 
clause has been supposed to have been intended to serve asea 

retext for a future war between the allies of Denmark and the 

erman powers. After the formal cession of both duchies to 
Prussia and Austria by the King of Denmark in 1864, it was 
absurd to ie that Germany would give back to the Danes 
any considerable portion of Schleswig, much less the districts 
of Alsen and Dippel, which had been so gallantly wrested 
from the Danes by the Prussian arms, The clause, moreover, 
was difficult to carry out on account of its ambiguity. Nobody 
knew what were meant by the ‘ northern districts’ of Schleswig, 
or how many of the inhabitants were to be included in the 
permission which the treaty purported to have in view. 

The Austrian army in Holstein had made itself liked by*the 
people of the duchy, and the officers stationed at Altona and 
Kiel were gladly received into the society of those places. 
The Austrians have a certain onkomie about them which 
usually makes them friends wherever they go. General de 
Kalik, who commanded the garrison of Altona, was detained 
there by illness when the Austrian army quitted HaJstein, and 
died in the month of July following, leaving a young widow, 
who was inconsolable for her heavy loss. The inhabitants 
vied with each other in offers of assistance to her, and demon- 
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strations of respect. The funeral was attended by the local 


authorities, by several members of the diplomatic body, and 
many leading citizens both of Hamburgh and Altona. I followed 
it, in my capacity of Austrian minister, as chief mourner, 
though T had no personal acquaintance with General de Kalik, 
and had, in fact, never seen him. I felt myself in a singular 
position ; but I found that my presence was expected ; and the 
gratitude of the afflicted lady more than repaid me for such 
small services as I was able to render her. 


Ostend, as a sea-bathing place, is very much frequented b 
German families. The extensive sands make the bathing safe 
and pleasant at all times of tide, and the large concourse of 
persons male and female who assemble together in the water 
is an amusing spectacle. We spent some weeks of this 

e summer there, and found the long journey from Hamburgh 
well repaid. Among the guests were the King and Queen of 
the Belgians, the Queen of Wiirtemberg, and General Prim 
with his family. The Queen of Wirtemberg, whose noble 

hysiognomy and commanding figure reminded one of her 

« father, the Emperor Nicholas, was in ill health, and very pale 
and emaciated. She had apartments in the house of her 
physician, Dr. Verhaege, the learned author of several treatises 
on the curative influence of the sea, its phosphorescence, and 
other qualities.» He considered that the benefit derived from 
sea-water arose chiefly from its electricity, and that on that 
account it was more desirable to bathe in the waves than in 
still water. Queen Olga did not, of course, mix in the general 
society of the place, but had a private room reserved for her 
in the large glass-house on the dyke, which served as the 
Kursaal. General Prim was surrounded by a number of 
Spanish gentlemen, with whom he held daily consultations, 

. and was doubtless preparing the plans which ended in the 
expulsion of the Bourbon dynasty from Spain, The general 
had a swarthy, soldierlike look, with a pensive expression of 
cSuntenance. He was rather intimate with Prince Couza, the 
ex-hospodar of Wallachia, and the two might be seen daily 
pacing the dyke together in conversation. One of the most 
influential persons in Ostend was the burgomaster, M. van 

 Iseghem, who knew all that was passing, and fvas ever ready 
to assist strangers with information and advice. The king 
was said to place much confidence in him. 

‘An extursion to the ancient city of Bruges could not but 
suggest some thoughts on the mutability of human greatness. 
From being the commercial entrepdt of the Hanseatic league, 
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and the centre of the Netherland’s cloth trade, it has dwindled 
down into an ordinary provincial town, though still including 
within its walls spacious palaces, and magnificent churches— 
the monuments of its ancient grandeur. It was under the 
dukes of Burgundy that Bruges appears to have reaghed the 
summit of its splendour. It then commanded the trade of 
northern Europe, and counted 200,000 inhabitants. In the 
year 1486 the traffic was such that a hundred and fifty foreign 
ships used to pass up the canal from Ostend in a single day, 
and arrive at Bruges to discharge their cargoes, At the same 
period there were consuls resident in Bruges of no less than 
seventeen foreign nations. Of the many churches we visited, 
the cathedral of the Holy Saviour, the chapel of the holy blood, 
and the church of Our Lady, in which are preserved the inimit- 
able marble group of the Virgin and Child, the work of Michael 
Angelo, and the beautifully sculptured tombs of Charles the 
Bold, duke of Burgundy, and his daughter, the Princess Mary. 
Among the charitable institutions existing in Bruges, there is 
one of peculiar interest to English catholics, viz. the orphanage 
of St. George, founded by Mr. Arthar Robinson and his sister, 





who have not spared expense in the erection and maintenance 


of their philanthropic establishment, and have devoted them- 
selves to its superintendence with a rare and truly christian 
_zeal for the welfare and improvement of the destitute inmatess 
Stopping for some hours at Hanover on my return to 
Hamburgh, I found the city occupied by a Prussian garrison, 
and a Prussian civil commissioner for the government of the 
newly acquired province domiciliated in the house formerly 
tenanted by the British legation. The kingdom of Hanover, 
so long allied to Great Britain by personal unity of the 
sovereign, and by family ties, had been for ever suppressed, 
and the king was an exile in the Austrian dominions. The 
indemnity promised to King George by the Prussian govern- 
ment was ultimately fixed at sixteen million dollars, or about 
£2,400,000 sterling, exclusively of his property in Englagd. 
The King of Prussia, having already appropriated Schleswig- 
Holstein, had formally announced to the two houses of the 
Prussian legislature, the further annexion to the monarchy of 
the territories of Hanover, Hesse-Cassel, Nassau, and Frankfort. 
Saxony had “been spared at the special intercession of thee 
Austrian emperor, but upon the condition of her acceding to 
the North German confederation; and the aged Kjng John 
was permitted to return to Dresden, not indeed as an inde- 
pendent sovereign, but with some outward’ show of royalty, 
and with the general respect and sympathy which could not 
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Count Bismarck returned to Berlin after a long absence 
towards,the close of the year, and arrangements were then 
made for the settlement of the constitution of the new con- 
federation by means of a German parliament, which was 
elected in February 1867, and met soon afterwards. This 
parliament, which was in fact a constituent assembly, sat in 
Berlin, and discussed, paragraph by paragraph, the project of 
a federal constitution for the states concerned, as submitted to 
it by the Prussian government. The project was adopted with 
little opposition on the 16th of April, and took effect as law 
in the Hanse-towns, and most other states, on the Ist of July 
following. 1 proceed to recapitulate its leading enactments. 

The North-German confederation, thus constituted, was 
composed of twenty-one northern and central German states, 
in addition to the Prussian monarchy. There was to bea 
common ixdigenat for all the states, so that the natural-born 
subject of any one of them became ipso facto naturalized in 

eall the others, and was to enjoy equal rights throughout the 
territory of the union. After this important alteration, it 
was declared that certain affairs, particularly specified, should 
be deemed federal, and should be regulated by common legis- 
lation only, These were— 

1, Matters relating to settlement and citizenship, the 
removal from state to state, passports and police jurisdiction, 
insurance and emigration. . . 

Customs and commercial legislation, and federal taxation. 

. Weights, measures, coinage, and paper currency. 

. Banks and banking. 

. Patents for inventions. 

. Protection of literary property. 

. Common protection of German commerce in foreign 
countries, and of German ships and their flag at sea, with 
eommon consular representation. 

8. Railways, roads, and canals, 

9. River navigation, and river tolls. 

10. Posts and telegraphs. 

« 11. Mutual execution of judicial sentences. 

12. Mutual attestation of public documents. 

13. Cgmmon legislation and procedure in matters of penal, 
and of commercial, law. 

14. The federal army and navy. 

15. Medical and veterinary police. 
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Such were to be the objects of federal legislation, and the 
legislature was to consist of a federal council (Bundesrath), 
and an imperial parliament (Reichstag), presided over by the 
King of Prussia, as the central executive authority. 

The federal council was to comprise forty-three wotes, of 
which seventeen were assigned to Prussia. Resolutions might 
be passed by a simple majority, and if the votes were equal, 
Prussia, as president, had the casting-vote. The president 
had the sole right of making war or peace, of concluding 
treaties with foreign powers, and of sending and receiving 
diplomatic agents ; but all treaties concerning federal objects 
would require the subsequent assent, both of the council and 
of the parliament. The summoning and closing of both 
these bodies belonged to the president, who was to name a 
federal chancellor to conduct the business; an office which 
was, of course, conferred upon Count Bismarck. The parlia- * 
ment was to be elected by universal suffrage of the adult male 
population, and by secret voting. The federal territory was 
divided into electoral districts of about 100,000 souls ; so that 
the number of members elected to the parliament was rather 
less than three hundred. They were to serve three years, and” 
were not entitled to remuneration. The parliament, like the 
council, might resolve by a simple majority ; but, in case of 
any alteration of the constitution, it must be agreed to by 
two-thirds of the votes of the latter body. 

The cotistitution then proceeded to lay down certain 
principles of legislation, applicable to the various federal 
matters above particularized. The military budget was voted 
for four years and a half; viz. until the $lst December, 1871. 
Every able-bodied man must serve in the army for seven 
years, from the end of his twentieth to the beginning of his 
twenty-eighth year; of which three years under colours, and 
three years in the reserve, after which he was to belong 
for five years more to the national militia (Landwehr). The 
strength of the army on the peace footing was to be takengt 
one per cent. of the population, which would give a federal 
force of about 300,000 men. The annual cost of each soldier 
was reckoned at two hundred and twenty-five dollars, or 
£33 15s. sterling; and each state was bound to pay over to 
the King of Prussia, as federal commander-in-chief, a sum* 
equivalent to that cost multiplied by the number of soldiers 
which such state was liable to furnish. The fedaral forces 
were placed at the entire disposition, and under the sole 
command, of His Prussian Majesty, as commander-in-chief, 
whether in peace or war. 
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Subject to the modifications made in consequence of the 
accession of the southern states, at the close of 1870, the 
constitution thus introduced has remained in force. It con- 
solidated the military power of Prussia as the head of the 
union, apd established national unity in a number of matters 
affecting the social intercourse of the people, and their 
material well-being. But it did little or nothing for securing 
the liberty of the subject in Germany ; it did not guarantee 
either a free press, or the right of public meetings ; it did not 
proclaim the equality of all classes of society before the law ; 
in short, it made no mention of those important constitutional 
principles which were enunciated in the ‘fundamental rights’ 
(Grundrechte) of the German people, adopted by the Frankfort 
national assembly, and published by the Archduke John as 
Reichsverweser, on the 27th of December, 1848. The new 

« constitution permitted the continuance of the local legislatures, 
or diets, of all the separate states ; and it also permitted the 
separate governments to send and receive diplomatic agents 
at their discretion. The centralization, therefore, which was 
aimed at by patriotic men in 1848 and 1849, was very far 
efrom being completed, and the North-German ‘union was 
regarded by the liberal party rather as a basis capable of 
further extension, than as an actual realization of the long- 
gherished wants and wishes of the German nation. 

The party of Austria and the secondary states, mortified 
and indignant at their defeat, exclaimed against the violation 
by Prussia of international law and federal engagements, and 
denounced Count Bismarck’s policy as altogether revolutionary 
and unjustifiable. Among the many treatises and pamphlets 
on this subject, which issued-from the press, Bishop Keteler’s « 
work on Germany since the war of 1866 excited much atten- 
tion. The bishop pointed out the great evils which must 
result, to society from the utter disregard of the principles of 
justice and morality by the Prussian government. Its 
partisans, said he, sought to vindicate all sorts of wickedness, 
bé&tause such acts were alleged to be in the future interest of 
Germany. To defend them, we ought to be prepared to defend 
likewise the crimes of the first French revolution, and of all 
the other revolutions which have since disturbed the peace of 

ssociety, and retarded its progress in virtue and !appiness. 

Jt will be the office of future historians to pass judgment 
on Count Bismarck’s public acts, and to decide whether the 
circumst&nces in which his country were placed were such as 
to justify the apparent violations of public morality with 
which he is chargeable. It may be true that Prussia found 
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herself cramped and inconvenienced by being subject to the 
laws of the old Germanic confederation ; but she voluntarily 
extered into that confederation in 1815, and renewed her 
engagements after the Dresden conferences of 1851. The 
motives which influenced the Berlin cabinet were specifically 
Prussian, and its policy was directed to the exclusion of the 
Austrian hegemony from the Germanic body. This was 
forcibly accomplished, and the power of Prussia immeasurably 
raised, by her victorious campaign of 1866. Still the moral 
question has not been satisfactorily solved. Is a state at 
liberty to withdraw from international treaties, when such 
treaties are found inconvenient to her own ambition? The 
same question has recently been raised by Russia, in a case of 
Jess importance certainly, but calculated to excite alarm in the 
minds of those who had been accustomed to regard treaties 
as sacred and inviolable compacts between civilised states. ~ 
Are we approaching a time when might will be generally 
acknowledged to go before right, and when mankind will be 
content to secure their peace by the same means as the 
creatures of flood and field alluded to by the poet ? 


‘For why? because the good old rule 
Sufficeth them, the simple plan, 
That they should take who have the power, 
And they should keep who can!.* 


The present German confederation, even since its extension 
to the southern states, as Count Bismarck’s creation, bears, of 
course, a specifically Prussian mark, and is too limited in 
its provisions to satisfy the nation for any length of time. 
Of this the various sections of the liberal party are fully 
aware, and it will rest with them to impress upon their federal 
head the necessity of enlarging and improving the work 
which has been begun. Frederic William IV did not dare 
either to accept the imperial title, or the Frankfort consti- 
tution of 1849. His successor has become German Emperor 
with the unanimous assent of the German people ; and, jt 
would seem to be now his mission to put the nation into full 
possession of the political liberties for which it has so many 
years been struggling, and which its intelligence thoroughly 
qualifies it to enjoy and to exercise. 

Baron de Richthofen, the Prussian envoy to the Hanse- 
towns, having procured their formal accession to.the new 
confederation, was transferred to Stockholm. He was an 
amiable and conciliatory man, but it was presumed at Berlin 


* «Rob Roy's Grave.’ Wordsworth’s poetical works, vol. iii. p. 127. 
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that another person would be more agreeable to the Hanseatic 
governments than one who had been made the instrument of 
requiring them to surrender their independence. In the 
month of May, M. de Richthofen received his friends for the 
last. time, on the evening before his daughter’s marriage, 
called in Germany the Polter-Abend, which is usually the 
scene of much merriment, and is sometimes diversified by 
tableaux virans and theatrical performances. The Germans 
always enjoy such festivals, and the ladies like to be invited 
to inspect the bride’s ¢rowsseau, and admire the wedding 
presents which she is pretty sure of receiving. The next day 
I attended the wedding of the Spanish consul, which was 
celebrated by a great dinner, on the day of the ceremony, at 
the house of the bride’s father, a merchant in Hamburgh. 
Toasts were drunk, and speeches delivered, pretty much as in 
England. The marriage being a mixed one, both the catholic 
and the protestant pastors were invited to the dinner, and 
entered heartily into the hilarity of the festival. 


The Frisian islands, on the west coast of Schleswig, being 
~included within the limits of the duchy, became Prussian with 
the rest of the Schleswig territory. The principal islands are 
Fohr, and Sylt, which are much frequented for the purpose 
ef sea-bathing. Having visited Sylt, and some other parts 
of Schleswig, in the summer of this year, I subjoin a few 
extracts from my travelling journal :— 

August 8th.—To Husum, and dined. Thence by steamer 
through the group of the north-Frisian islands to Foby, and 
on to Sylt. At Wyk on Fohr there are goed hotels and 
lodging-houses ; but the bathing establishment has the dis- 
advantage of not facing the German Ocean, as it does at 
Sylt. We reached the point of Nérse on Sylt at 10 p.m., 
and after a rough drive in the bright moonlight, reached our 
lodgings at Westerland about midnight. The village of 
Westerland lies on the west side of the island, and near it is 
the bathing place on the ocean, where there is usually a 
swelling surf. 

August 9th.—Surveyed the country, which consists of heath 
and sand, without any trees. There is nothing but sea 
“between us and the coast of the English county of Durham 
in the same latitude. To the light-house, and-the red cliff. 
Rye, barley and oats are grown here, but no wheat. The 
houses are small, and all built alike. The peasantry, or smal] 
proprietors, are said to be well off, and there are scarcely any 
paupers. In the winter season a great deal of wool is knit 
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into stockings, and other garments, which are exported for 
sale in Germany. 

“August 12th—The devastation made by the successive 
inroads of the sea upon the Frisian islands is very remarkable. 
‘Three hundred years ago the group contained donble the 
surface of land which now belongs to it; for instance, on 
Hornum peninsula, which forms the southern part of Sylt, I 
saw a village called Rantum, consisting of six houses only. 
The ancient church and village of Rantum were situated 
several English miles west of the actual coast, and were 
swallowed up more than two centuries since ; another church 
and houses were built, further east, on a part of the coast now 
covered by downs, or sand-hills, and this second Rantum was 
gradually smothered by sand, and disappeared in the beginning 
of this century. The present miserable village of that name 
lies on a grassy plain, a little to the south-east of the spot + 
where the church of the second Rantum formerly stood. In 
all probability, the whole of the long tongue of land called 
Hornum is destined to be swamped by the violence of the 
sea, There is an old geographical description of Schleswig 
and Holstein, by Caspar Danckwerth, burgomaster of Husum,'* 
in which a great deal of information on the past state of the 
north-Frisian islands is to be found; and their history has 
been brought, with much industry, down to the present time 
by a resident in Sylt, Mr. C. P. Hansen.? 

August 13th.—To Keitum, the capital of the island, a small 
town, lying on its eastern coast. Visited Mr. Hansen, who 
has a sort of museum of curiosities, and is much occupied 
with antiquarian researches. He told us that, according to his 
estimation, the north-Frisian islands, before the great flood 
of 1634, comprised a surface of 100,000 demsths (the demath 
being equal to 180 square roods),.and that the group now 
scarcely comprises 50,000 demaths. The island of North- 
strand contained, before that flood, 40,000 demaths of land, 
and now only 6000. Whilst the islands had thus suffered, the 
mainland on the opposite coast of Schleswig had gained some- 
thing from the sea, for the marshy districts of Tondern, Eider- 
stedt, &c., comprise 30,000 demaths more land than in 1634, 
Mr. Hansen thought that the inroads of the sea upon the 
western coast of the island were likely to go on, and that Wester-” 


+ *Neue Landesbeschreibung der zweii Herzogthiimer Schlggwick und 
Holstein,’ yon Iohanne Mejero chorographice elaborirt, durch’ Casparum 
Danckwerth D. zusammen getragen und verfertigt : in folio. Husum, 1652. 

?+*Das Schleswig'sche Wattenmeer und die friesischen Inseln,’ von C. P. 
Hansen auf Sylt. 8vo. Glogau, 1865. 
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land and its bathing station might not be very long in safety ; 
but that at Keitum and the eastern coast, the sea appeared to 
be rather receding, so that eventually the island would gaift 
on the one side what it might lose on the other. 

Augusb 15th.—The group of islands of which Sylt is the « 
largest is sometimes called the north-Frisian outland (Uéland), 
and the sea in which it lies the Watlenmeer,—a term scarcely 
translatable, but the Watten mean the tracts of sand and mud 
emerging at low water. The group contains a series of islets 
named the Hadlige, mere patches of land in the midst of the 
water, covered with green grass washed by every tide, and 
inhabited by a few families who dwell in houses raised oft 
hillocks of turf, or supported by piles of wood driven into the 
wet soil, A recent storm had swept away the entire crop of 
hay from one of these Hadlige, and a piteous appeal for assistance 

“was made by the pastor on behalf of the inhabitants, who had 
thus lost the whole of their year’s harvest, and would be forced 
to sell their cattle to provide themselves with subsistence. 
These pastors on the Hallige were, as I was informed, young 
Intheran ministers, who were expected to serve an apprentice- 
Zhip in these desolate places before they were promoted to 
more remunerative livings upon the mainland. 

August 18th, Sunday.—Drove to List, a Danish village on 
tae northern point of the island, from whence there is a fine 
view over the Ellenbogen to the island of Rom. The road lay 
mostly along the shore, and I never saw so many sea-fowl. 
Passed the Vogel-koje, the property of a company, where wild 
ducks of various sorts are decoyed, and preserved for eventual 
sale. It is the only spot-on Sylt where a few trees have been 
reared, and they do not appear to thrive. 

List was a little Danish colony on which the Danish 
government had bestowed some care, for they had erected a 
church and schoo?-house, and eleven children were in the course 
of being danized, when the operation was interrupted by the 
restoration of this part of the island, after the war, to the 
duchy of Schleswig to which it properly belonged. We found 
the Danish schoolmaster superseded by a German, and the 
German language restored to official and clerical use. The 
arrangement by which the northern portion of Sylt, a part of 
Fohr, and the whole of the little island of Amrum, were treated 
as Danish enclaves belonging to Jutland, was very properly 
put an erzl to when the whole of both duchies was ceded by 
Denmark to Austria and Prussia in 1864. 

August 27th.—By steamer from Monckmarsh across the 
smooth Frisian sea to Hoyer, and thence to Tondern and 
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Flensburgh, the largest town, next to Altona, of both the 
duchies. The Fiord, or harbour, resembles that of Kiel ; but 
the country is more beautiful, and the rising ground on which 
the houses and gardens are seen from the water reminded me 
of my native port of Cowes in the Isle of Wight. . There is 
here a Danish church, and a considerable Danish population, 
which occupies the north part of the town, leaving to the 
Germans the southern side. The Danes proved the strongest 
at the first election to the German parliament, and they will 
doubtless carry their candidates at the second election now 
approaching. 

August 28th.—We took the steamer which runs down the 
Fiord from Flensburgh to Sonderburgh on the island of 
Alsen. Passed the castle of Gliicksburgh, the ancient residence 
of the Dukes of Schleswig-Holstein-Sondersurgh-Gliicks- 
burgh, a plain old building looking very white in the gleamse 
of sunshine. The Gliicksburgh line is the second in legitimate 
succession to the crown of the duchies after that of Augusten- 
burgh, and its present head is the Duke Charles already 
mentioned, whose younger brother Prince Christian has been 
King of Denmark since 1863. We had a good view from the 
sea of the battle-field of April 1864; but having landed at 
Sonderburgh, we crossed over to Diippel, examined the re- 
maining entrenchments, and surveyed the surrounding country. 
The spot will long be memorable in Prussian annals, and I 
cannot suppose Count Bismarck to be the man to give it up 
in order to satisfy the Danish interpretation of the ambiguous 
clause in the treaty of peace. 

August 30th.—To Schleswig and Kiel on our way back to 
Hamburgh, At the former town saw the castle of Gottorp, 
once the residence of the Dukes of Schleswig-Holstein, of the 
Gottorp line. It has a spacious park and gardens, and is now 
used by the Prussians for barracks and gowernment: offices. 
This has been the fate of more than one royal and ducal 
mansion within the duchies. The cathedral has a beautjful 
altar-screen, richly carved by Bruggemann. In the ducal 
vault we saw the coffin of the lately deceased Duchess Louisa, 
mother of the Gliicksburgh princes, and grandmother of our 
Princess of Wales. In the deep harbour of Kiel, the Prussian 
fleet was lying at anchor, but the interest of the inhabitants 
was absorbed in the election to the German parliament which 
had just taken place. Kiel had shewn itself tg be anti- 
Prussian ; and indeed of the whole number of deputies chosen 
in the two duchies, there was scarcely one who could be con- 
sidered a supporter of Count Bismarck’s administration. Two - 
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Danish deputies were elected in the northern districts. The 
rest were good Germans; but they felt disappointed at not 
having recovered their independence, or their legitimate duke; 
and had not yet reconciled themselves to their country having 
been transferred from one master to another without its wishes - 
and feelings being asked or consulted, through the medium of 
the states, or in any other manner. 


I met at Sylt Professor Hallier of Jena, whose entomological 
researches, and discoveries as to the nature of cholera, and the 
causes of its propagation, have gained him some celebrity. 
The conversations which I have had with him and other ~ 
scientific men suggest some reflections on a subject of the 
utmost importance to the present and future interests of the 
_whole human race. 

There is a philosophical school in Germany composed of 
naturalists, chemists, and metaphysiciang, whose members 
agree in explaining everything in nature upon atheistical 
principles. According to them matter is eternal, and the 
world goes on of necessity without the intervention of any 
supernatural being. Power is inseparable from matter, and 
the energy which maintains the world and everything in it is 
derived from the substance of which the universe is composed. 

here is no matter without power, nor any power independent 
of matter. Thought-is a power of the brain; there is no soul 
without a body, and consequently no future state of existence 
for men. As a good compendium of the atheistical doctrines 
in question I may refer to the little work of Dr. Biichner, en- 
titled, ‘Power and Matter,’ which quotes the opinions of a 
number of eminent writers of the day against theism, and in 
contradiction to the notion of the world having been created 
out of nothing by an Almighty hand. I subjoin a few 
instances : 

‘ Power is not a God thrusting itself against anything ; it is 
nota substance separated from a material foundation It is 
the quality inseparable from matter, residing in it from all 
eternity, A power not bound to matter, but hovering freely 
over it, is quite a vain idea. Nitrogen, carbon, hydrogen, 
oxygen, sulphur, and phosphorus, have had their peculiar 
qualities in them from all eternity.’—-Moleschott. 

‘If we go to the bottom of the question we must admit that 
there is né'such thing as either power or matter. Both are 


‘ «Kraft und Stoff,” von Dr. Louis Biichner in Darmstadt. Dritte Auflage, 
Frankfort a. M. 1856. 
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abstractions, taken from different points of view, of things as 
they are. They complete and presuppose cach other. Isolated, 
they have no real existence... .. . Matter is not like a 
carriage of which the horses can at some times be put to, and 
at others unharnessed. A bit of iron is, and certainly remains, 
the same thing, whether in a meteoric stone it makes the tour 
of the world, or in the wheel of a steam-carriage glides along 
the rails, or in the blood-cells runs through the sleep of the 
poet. These qualities are from eternity ; they are not to be 
parted with ; not transferable.’—Diibois-Reymond. 

‘No power can arise out of nothing.’—Liebig. 

‘There is nothing in the world which authorises us to pre- 
suppose the existence of powers in themselves, without bodies 
from which they spring, and upon which they work.’—Cotéa. 

‘Electrical and magnetical appearances arise, like light and 
warmth, according to our experience, out of the reciprocal reg 
lations of bodies, molecules, and atoms. ..... An absolute 
nothing cannot be thought of.’—Czolbe. 

‘Nobody has ever ventured to maintain that the power of 
secretion could exist separately from the glands, or that of con- 
tracting apart from the muscular fibres. he absurdity of 
such an idea is so striking that it cannot for a moment be 
quent of in connection with the organs mentioned.’ — 

‘ogt. 
© Through a knowledge of the working of nature’s unchange- , 
able laws will the soul be set at rest, and in harmony with the 
whole of nature, and be purified from that superstitious fear 
which arises from the supposition that powers out of the order 
of reason might interfere with the eternal progress of nature.’ 
—Oerstedt. 

‘The earth, as a material existence, is in fact without end ; 
only the changes which it has experienced may be in some 
measure determined by periods of time tha have their ends. 

.... All that may be said of the destruction of the world 
js about as vague as the myths about its beginning which have 
been invented by the childish imagination of the early nat®ns ; 
the earth and the world are eternal, for that quality belongs 
to the very existence of matter. But the world is not un- 
changeable, and, therefore, because it appears changeable, the 
short-sighted view of men, who are not enlightened by 
scientific enquiries, has deemed it also finite and transitory."— 
Burmeister. 

* Physical science has calculated, that as a time $nce existed 
when the earth was without organic life, so also in a future 
lying immeasurably distant from us a time must and will 
come in which the existing stock of natural powers will be 
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exhausted, and therewith all that lives on earth must return 
to death and night. Against such facts, in what light must 
appear all those high-trotting declamations, unworthy of any 
rational man, about the general purposes of the world being 
developed in the creation of mankind, about God becoming 
man in Kistory, about the history of mankind as the self-reve- 
lation of the absolute, the eternity of consciousness, the 
freedom of the will, and the like? What is the whole life and 
struggling of men individually, or together, in the face of 
this eternal, inexorable, irresistible, partly casual, partly ne- 
cessary, course of nature? The short play of a one-day-fy 
hovering over the sea of eternity and of a world without end.’ 
—Helmholiz. 

‘The external and superhuman God is nothing else than 
the external and supernatural self,—the subjective being of 

men released from its bonds, and placed above its objective 
being.’ —L. Feuerbach. 

‘If philosophy means to be the science of actual things, - 
it can only go the way of the knowledge of nature, and seek 
in experience the objects of its enquiry and ascertainment. 
at will then become natural science both in contents and 
method, and will be distinguished by its objects from the phi- 
losophical schools which pursue transcendental objects, viz., 
the investigation of the plan of the world, or the discovery of 
the absolute; whilst the true enquiry into nature follows con- 
erete ends, and considers as its chief mission the ascertainment 
of the essence of the individual. For the example of all times 
has taught it how fruitless were the efforts of former ages 
to find the universal,—how hopeless is the way to the abso- 
lute.’—Virchow. 

I have thought it worth while to give these extracts as a 
key to the atheistic doctrines which are prevalent among a 
large class of German philosophers. There is another set of 
learned men who have adopted a modification of atheism called 
pantheism, regarding God as the soul of the world, which 
pefvades and animates it in the same way as the mind vivi- 
fies the human body. Goethe was a pantheist; so was Lord 
Byron ; and indeed the pantheistic view is altogether rather 
a poetical one, and not capable of being so clearly expounded 
qs the purely atheistic system above referred to. *Polytheism, 
or the worship of the personified attributes of the deity as so 
many distinct divinities, is still less susceptible of reduction 
to any phMosophical form. There are really at bottom only 
two systems, viz., theism, and atheism, between which we 
have to make our election, and to put our belief into practical 
shape accordingly, 
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The existence of a God,—that is, a God out of nature, 
cannot, as it-would seem, be proved by any process of meta- 
Physical enquiry, or logical demonstration. The greatest of 
moral philosophere, Emanuel Kant, has declared that he could 
- come to no other conclusion. Dr. J. H. Newman has informed 
us in his Apologia that, although the being of a Gd was as 
certain to him as the certainty of his own existence, when he 
tried to put the grounds of that certainty into logical shape, 
he had found a difficulty in doing so to his own satisfaction. 
The case is that the certainty of a supernatural God can only 
be derived fromm personal faith, or consciousness. ‘C’est le 
‘sentiment,’ said Madame de Staél, ‘qui fait pencher Ja balance.” 
And Pascal, that great master of both logic and mathematics, 
expressed the idea still more clearly in this sentence; ‘Les 
verités divines sont au dessus dela nature. Dieu seul peut les 
mettre dans l’Ame.’ é 

This is not the place for theological disquisitions, but it 
may be useful to point out how little the tenets of the German 
atheists can be shaken by such works as those which abound 

*%n England on the wisdom and goodness of the Creator, and 
on the ingenious designs manifested in the construction of thg 
‘universe. The Bridgwater treatises, for example, involve a 
petitio principii. They assume that which is required to be 
proved, viz., the existence of a supernatural being befoge 
matter, time, or space, who out of nothing created all things. 
The German materialists declare themselves unable to conceive 
how, when, and'where such a being could exist. Ex nihilo nil 
fit. To myself, as a sincere catholic, the prevalence of infi- 
delity in Germany has often suggested painful thoughts, and 

the progress of what is called rationalistic christianity can 
only appear in the light of infidelity under another form. 

Y am continually reminded of a remark of Alexis de Tou- 
queville that we are approaching a time when, in respect of 
religion, there will be only two classes of persons in civilized 
Europe,—roman-catholies and infidels. In northern Germany 
more particularly, the established protestant churches, wRich 
are well intended institutions without any logical dasis, are 
gradually losing their hold upon the national belief; and no 
one who knows the real state of men’s minds could venture to 
assign to any of the evangelical communities the prospect ofa 
long-continued existence. The catholic church stands upon 
other ground. It is the greatest historical authority on record, 
and claims the prerogative of an_unerring judgffent to be 
exercised for the preservation of religion in the world, and for 
the correction of the errors arising out of the unbounded 
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liberty of human thought. If its influence is unable to supply” 
an antidote to the arguments of the German materialists, the 
prospects of mankind are gloomy enough; for what otber 
power is capable of relieving society from the mass of evil and 
corruption which constantly oppresses it, and of raising it-up 
to the level of purity azid virtue? 


The year 1868 was a quiet one in Germany. The North 
German confederation was firmly established; and by means of 
a new commercial union between that body and the South 
German states, an extended Zollvercin was founded comprising 
the whole of Germany, with the exception of the Austrian 
dominions. Hamburgh and Bremen reserved their free ports, 
upon payment of an annual equivalent for the customs duties 
which would otherwise have been collected in them. The 

French diplomatic agents at Berlin and other German capi- 
tals watched with jealousy and suspicion the constitution of 
the Prussian power. They threw out hints of dissatisfaction 
prevailing in the newly conquered provinces, of anti-Prussian 
movements in the south, and of the actual situation nope 
having the character of permanence or durability in the eyeg, 
of the great European powers. M. Cintrat, who had been for 
many years the French minister to the Hanse-towns, was ré- 
called, and replaced by M. Rothan, a man of a more active 
turn of mind, and who had already, in subordinate situations, 
acquired much experience in German affairs. The ambassador 
at Berlin, M. Benedetti, was understood to place great reliance 
in the judgment and abilities of M. Rothan; and the reports 
of the latter, although dated from Hamburgh, embr: the 
condition of other German states, and-were-doubtless designed 
to instruct the French government as to what would be the 
feelings of the German people in the event of a future war 
with their trans-rhenan neighbours. 

It was generally known that the Emperor Louis-Napoleon 
was dissatisfied at France having derived no actual benefit 
frofa the Austrian-Prussian war of 1866,—that the emperor 
laid great stress upon the Main-line fixed as the boundary be- 
tween northern and southern Germany by the treaty of peace, 
—and that he was not likely to consent to any farther exten- 
sion of the territory of the north-German confederation. It 
was notorious, in short, that France desired a divided Ger- 
many, and that the establishment of the Prussian hegemony 
in so matly of the smaller German states was highly dis- 
tasteful to her. The Prussian statesmen were well aware of 
having an enemy near them, though they could not tell what 

: 8 
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* incidenta might arise to provoke a conflict, or how soon a 
spark might fall upon the mass of combustible matter which 
Ted been gradually accumulating. 

The sad results of the French intervention in Mexico, and 
especially the barbarous murder of the Emperor Maximilian, 
had made a deep impression in Germany, and the young and 
chivalrous Austrian prince was considered, whether rightly or 
wrongly, a martyr to the treacherous policy of the ruler of 
France. I allude to the cireumstance here merely as adding 
to the disgust in which the imperial government of France 
was at this time held by the thinking part of the German 
nation. In the best circles of Hamburgh society the fate of 
the innocent Maximilian excited universal sympathy. The 
journals written by him of his travels as Austrian archduke 
had been published, and read with interest. They make one 
admire his noble and religious character, and his love for 
everything good,and beautiful. His description of works o 
art, and of natural scenery, in transatlantic countries, and in 
Spain and other parts of Europe, are not ineffective, and prove 
that he possessed a cultivated taste. Of all the members of 
the imperial family, Maximilian passed for the cleverest, ang 
the most accomplished. He had it in his power to save his 
life by timely flight, but as a true chevalier sans tache he pre- 
ferred sacrificing it at the age of thirty-five rather than that 
the slightest stain upon either his personal, or political, honour 
should be attached to his memory. 


> During this summer I obtained three months leave of ab- 
sence (the longest“ had ever had since I entered the public 
service), and went to England. Returning by way of Paris, 
which I had not seen for many years, I was struck with the 
new streets and boulevards, which gave a new face to the city, 
as well as with the increase of luxury, and the enhanced cost 
of purchasable articles. The international exhibition of the 
‘previous year was still much talked about; of war with 
Germany, - neithér-in the journals, nor, so far as I could le&rn, 
in general society, was a syllable breathed. Among the new 
French books, I met: with the charming Récit @une seur, by 
Mrs. Augustus Craven, which has deservedly acquired so great 
a reputatioh throughout Europe. Albert de la Ferronays, 
whose life was so short, must have been truly happy in such 
.a wife as his Alexandrina. Born and educated as a protestant, 
‘the daughter of Count Daniel Alopeus, Russian" envoy in 
Berlin, she declared that any one of three events would make 
her a catholic—the death of her husband, that of her mother (# 
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protestant), or the approach of her own dissolution. The first 
happened, and, as it impended, she threw off all seruples, and 
had the supreme consolation of communicating with her bes- 
band on his death-bed, in the sacrament of the altar. She 
did not long survive him. Her mother married a gecond time 
the Prince Lapuchin, a Russian nobleman, residing in the 
Ukraine. Mrs. Craven has since published a novel called 
Anne Severin, which has had some success. It concludes with 
the prayer ‘ that it may please God to unite in the same faith 
‘all those who are already united in the same charity, and the 
‘same hope!’ 


When I got back to Hamburgh, I found people occupied 
with the recent visit of the King of Prussia, who had been, 
spending a couple of days among the citizens, and had said 
many courteous and agreeable things to them. The object of:, 
the visit was, of course, conciliatory, having been occasioned 
by the entrance of Hamburgh into the sphere of the North 
German union. In the following November, Madame Jenny 
Lind-Goldsmid came for some weeks, with her husband, who 
eis a native of the city. I met them at the Swedish minister, 

M. Sterky’s, and found them much anglicized by their long 

residence in England. Jenny Lind has become a grave person, 

very philanthropic, and ever ready to contribute, either by money 
or personal exertions, towards undertakings for improving the 
condition of the people. She does not affect to have preserved 
her voice; but she is still able, at times, to give evidence of 
the powers of a great virtuosa. M. Goldsmid isan intelligent ¢ 
little man, and those who know them best say he has made - 
her a very good husband ; and that her property has not only 
been taken care: of, but improved by his management. [ | 
reminded Madame Goldsmid of her first appearance at the ~ 
Berlin opera-hguse, in 1844, in Meyerbeer’s new opera of 
‘the camp in Silesia.’ ‘Yes,’ she said, ‘that was in the-fresh - 
dgys of my youth; I had then seen but little of the world.” AP 
e opera, which was a successful and popular one, was com- 
posed to celebrate the opening of thé new‘house, after the 
destruction by fire of the old one, built in the reign of 

Frederick the Great. ‘The camp in Silesia contains, of 
course, military scenes; and in one scene the flute of the _ - 

great king is heard in an adjoining room, the court-etiquette 

not permjtting royal personages to be represented bodily upon 
any stage. The Swedish nightingale, in her début, charmed’ 
and astonished the Berlin world. Lord Westmorland was | 

one of her warmest admirers, which soon gave rise to a 
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rumour that she was engaged to be married to Julian Fane, 
who was then an aé¢aché to his father’s legation. The truth 
wa that Mr. Fane had scarcely spoken to her, and that she 
was betrothed to a Swedish pastor; but circumstances led to 
that engagement being subsequently broken off. . 
The new year found Dr. Schleiden installed at Altona, as 
one of the senators of that town, as well as being its repre- 
sentative in the German parliament. The appointment was 
indicative of anything but a specifically Prussian feeling 
among the leading men of Altona, who were, in fact, members 
of the Augustenburgh family. Dr. Schleiden had already 
done the town some service by procuring a modification of 
the payment required by the Prussian government, as the 
condition of permitting the continuance of the free-port which 
Altona, like Hamburgh, had hitherto enjoyed. The two 
towns really adjoin each other, like London and Westminster, 
so that it became necessary to place the relation of Altona to 
the Zollverein upon the same footing as that of Hamburgh. 
In both cases the merchants complained of the hardship of 
having to buy a privilege, which, in conformity with long- 
established usage, they fancied themselves entitled to exercise 
gratuitously in the interest of the commerce of all nations. 


The house of John Henry Schréder & Co. is one of the 
greatest, mercantile firms in the world. Its chief seat is at 
Hamburgh, with branches in London, New York, Havannah, 

pand other places. The head of the house, M. John Henry 
Schrider, who had been the architect of his own fortune, was 
a hale and hearty octogenarian, possessed of great wealth, and 
generally respected. He celebrated about this time the fifty 
years’ jubilee of his Hamburgh citizenship, and received the 
congratulations of the principal inhabitantg. The Senate 
voted him a gold medal, and presented it to him witha formal 
address, The King of Prussia, having been informed of the 
approaching jubilee, resolved to elevate M. Schroder to the 
rank of a baron, and the patent of nobility duly reached him 
on the day of the festival. To many of his friends, it was a 
matter of surprise that M. Schroder should have condescended 
to accept such a title ; he stood so high in the commercial e 
world, and his property was so considerable, that such a title 
could add nothing to his position in public estimation ; and 
he seemed rather to let himself down by taking a tite which 
is very widely distributed in Germany, and is held by a great 
many zobodies, who have done nothing for their country, and 
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are altogether useless, except to themselves. This was believed 
to be M. Schréder’s own feeling,—the more so as he had no 
particular attachment to Prussia, but was rather opposed to 
the ambitious policy of the Prussian cabinet. He excused 
himselé, however, on account of the wishes of his sons, and 
became a Prussian baron, though he did not at all change his 
manner of life, but continued to appear in his counting-house, 
and to pay the same attention to business as before he was 
ennobled. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales spenta day at Hamburgh 
on their return from a visit of some weeks to Copenhagen. I 
met their royal highnesses at Liibeck, and accompanied them to 
Hamburgh, where apartments had been taken for them at the 
Victoria Hotel. I had the honour of joining the royal dinner 
» party in the evening, which consisted of the princess’s uncles 
and aunts, viz. Duke Charles of Holstein-Gliicksburgh, and 
his Duchess (daughter of Frederick VI), Prince Julius, and 
the Princess Louisa, abbess of Itzehoe, besides the gentlemen 
and ladies of the royal suite. The Prince of Wales seemed 
e well informed of all that was going on in Germany, and 
constantly received telegrams containing information. His 
sympathies were, not unnaturally, Danish ; whilst those of 
. the Gliicksburgh family were generally on the German side 
of the question. The Prince and Princess of Wales went on 
the next day to Berlin, ex route for Egypt. The Hon! 
Mrs. Grey, who was in attendance on the Princess, published 
an agreeable narrative of the tour, which I have since read> 
with interest. 


The death of the senator, Dr. Alfred Ricker, formerly 
Hanseatic minister-resident in London, at an early age, was a 
serious loss to Hamburgh. Having been for some weeks in 
the south of France for the recovery of his health, he was on 
his way back to his native city, and died suddenly in a railway 
farriage of an affection of the heart. Dr. Riicker had paid 
great attention to foreign affairs, was the pupil and friend of 
the Syndic Merck, and, if his life had been spared, would 
probably have succeeded the syndic in the foreign department 

» of the Hamburgh government. Dr. Riicke®s habits of in- 
dustry, and his calm and equable temper, fitted him peculiarly 
for the diplomatic career, but he preferred the ordinary work 
of a s¢hator at home. He was in affluent circumstances, and 
was entitled to expect a very large reversionary property, 
under the will of his uncle, the late Senator Jenisch. Every- 
thing favoured the supposition that he would become a leading 
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man, in both the business and the society of Hamburgh, when 
his, health unhappily began to break down. His young and 
lively widow, the daughter of M. d’Araujo, Brazilian envoy at 
Paris, survived him scarcely two years, and died at Rome. 
When M. and Mme. Riicker resided officially in Londtn, they 
were favourites, as I have heard, at our court, and had con- 
ciliated the friendship of many distinguished persons in 
London society. 


_ - Until this summer I had not seen the British possession of 
Heligoland, although the governor, Colonel Maxse, who was 
now and then at Hamburgh, had fréquently invited me to 
pay him a visit. The island has been called a German Mar- 
gate anchored out at sea; and indeed it isa favourite bathing- 
place of the citizens of Hamburgh and Bremen, as well as of 
some persons of a higher class from the interior of Germany. 
After a voyage of about six hours, the steamer anchored under 
the red-sandstone cliffs of the island, which rising out of the 
blue sea had a striking and picturesque appearance. According 
to the verse of the poet the red border, white sand, and green 
fields of this outlier of the north-Frisian .islands, correspond 
with the national colours of the duchy of Schleswig, to which 
it geographically belongs. 


Roth ist der Rand, 

Weiss ist der Sand, 

Griin ist das Land,— 

Die sind die Farben von Heiligeland ! 


On landing I found much morc life and bustle in the lower 
town than I was prepared to expect ; a great many shops, and 
a crowd of boatmen and fishermen standing together in the 
street like a flock of sea-gulls. A long flight of stairs leads to 
the upper town where the governor resides, ‘and where the 
church, the school, the battery, and the light-house stand. 
At the government house a liberal and elegant hospitality w&& 
exercised by Colonel Maxse and his accomplished wife. In 
their society I met Prince Edward of Saxe-Weimar, M. Din- 
gelstadt, imperial theatre-intendant at Vienna, Count Hartig, 
late Austrian énvoy at Hesse-Cassel, and others whose conver- 
sation on literature and politics was full of interest. A 
German theatre, L Weenie supported by the governor, was _ 
to be opened in a day or two. One evening we row round 
the island with a so-called corso-party of boats. The cliffs and 
grottoes were illuminated with torches, and the red-sandstone 
lighted up had a beautiful effect. There were also fireworks 
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and bengal-lights, to the great delight of the German spec- 
tators, who are perfect children in regard to such exhibitiogs. 

The sand-island on which the bathing establishment is 
placed is distant an English mile and a half from the main 
island, @nd the bathers are conveyed across the channel in 
boats. The two islands are said to have been separated by a 
strong north-west wind in the year 1720. The sand-island is 
in fact little more than a Waéte, and is liable to be swamped 
any day by a violent storm. In the main island some parts 
of the red-sandstone cliffs have been gradually broken off, and 
the pillars and grottoes give evidence of the soil having’ 
crumbled away to some extent, and fallen into the sea. But 
this process of decay goes on very gradually, and there is no 
reason to believe that any immediate danger threatens the 

, Stability of the rved-sandstone formations, which rise to the 
average height of two hundred and twenty fect above the 
surrounding sea, ; 

The actual Heligoland is said to be the remnant of a much 
larger island which existed in former times. In Caspar 

» Danckwerth’s geography, already quoted, are to be found 
maps of its supposed extent in the year 800, 1300, and 1649 
respectively, on which the names of various churches and 
aVillages are particularly marked. The subject has since been 
discussed by M. von der Decken in his description of the 
island, published in 1826,' and some other authorities in proof 
of its assumed ancient dimensions have been cited by him ; 
but the question is involved in much obscurity, and Dr., 
Lappenberg, who likewise investigated it,? arrived at the con- . 
clusion that the main island-was never much larger than it is 
at present. 

The inhabitants are Frisians of the same race as the people 
of Sylt and Fékr, and the other islands composing the north- 
Frisian group on the west coast of Schleswig before adverted 
to. They are a part of the German nation, and their language 
fiffers little from that spoken in the duchies, or elsewhere in 
the northern parts of Germany. The normal population of 
Heligoland is about two thousand five hundred souls. They 
are lutherans, and have their church and school, the latter 

+ containing some two hundred and fifty childr@n, ora tenth 
of the population. There are no very rich people 4meng them. 
A man worth 100,000 marks courant, or £6000 sterling, is 


1 «Untersuchungen iber die Insel Helgoland oder Heiligeland, und ihre 
Bewohner,’ von F. von der Decken. Hannover, 1826. 

# ‘Ueber den ehemaligen Umfang und die Geschichte Helgolands,” Ham- 
burg. 1821. 
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considered wealthy according to the local scale. The bathing 
" season is.of course the harvest time for the letting of lodgings, 
and the employment of labour. If the fashion should change, 
and deprive the Heligolanders of that resouree, they would 
have to depend upon fishing and piloting, which would yield 
but a scanty subsistence to the present population. 

The ancient constitution of the island, founded upon 
charters granted and confirmed respectively by its former 
sovereigns, the Dukes of Schleswig-Holstein and the Kings 
of Denmark, gave to the Heligolanders the management of 
their own communal affairs, and provided that they should not 
be ‘taxed without their own consent. Certain officers, called 
Rathsherrn, Quartiersleute, and Aelteste, had the disposal and 
control of the revenue and expenditure, in the manner pre- 
scribed by the established laws. When the island was seized 
by Great Britain during the war of 1807, and formally ceded 
by the Danish governor, the enjoyment of their existing 
rights and privileges was guaranteed to the inhabitants on the 
part of the British government, and they seem to have 
continued to exercise the same for a considerable period of 
time afterwards. Indeed, even without such a guarantee, the 
British crown was bound by the rules of international law to 
maintain the fundamental laws of the ceded possession as it 
found them; for the cession of the sovereignty could not 
transfer more power over the subjects than was possessed by 
the former ruler, the King of Denmark. However, a few 
years ago our colonial department deemed it expedient to 
advise the crown to grant to this little nest of fishernien and 
publicans a representative constitution, which was published 
accordingly on the 7th of January, 1864. The inhabitants 
remonstrated against the proceeding, and demanded of the 
British government the restoration of their ancient rights. 
After a trial of about four years, the new coldnial legislature 
proved unmanageable; it refused to vote the requisite taxes, 
and the constitutional machine came to a stand-still. It wis 
therefore: abolished by an order in council dated the 29th of 
February 1868, and the British crown assumed to itself the 
sole legislative and executive power over the island and its 
inhabitants. @The governor became, in consequence, the , 
absolute ruler, subject to the instructions issued to him by the 
colonial-office. Whether the crown has acted according to 
strictly legal principles, in thus superseding the anciett rights 
of the islanders, is a question not entirely free from doubt; 
the answer depends upon a careful historical investigation of 
the former legal status, and I do not know whether it has ever 

“been made, 
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This remark is by no means intended to imply that the 
paternal rule of Governor Maxse has not been a good ona or 
that he has not done much for the benefit of the islanders, and 
for the reform of some disgraceful abuses which had tended to 
give than a bad name in the civilised world. The old strand- 
Jaws have been abolished, which sanctioned a system of licensed 
plunder of the cargoes of wrecked vessels not tolerated on 
any part of the German coasts. The public gaming-tubles 
have been suppressed after the termination of their existing 
contracts, which expire with the year 1871. The revenue 
of the island has heen augmented by a property-tax, and by 
customs duties on spirits, wine, and beer ; and more than half 
of the public debt has been paid off, although the operation 
of clearing off incumbrances may probably be interfered with 
by the cessation of the revenue accruing to the government 
from the play-tables. Education has been made compulsory, 
and the school is conducted in a manner suitable to the real 
wants of the population. The lutheran church is protected, 
and no attempt is ever made to anglicanize the children, or 

» anyone else. A theatre is maintained in the summer season, 
and everything done to make the island an attractive sojourn 
to visitors from the continent. ‘In fact, I saw everywhere 
,8igns of Governor Maxse’s active exertions for the improve- 
ment of the place, and he has, undeniably, been an excellent 
administrator. Order is maintained by a British coastguard 
force of five men, whose chief acts as a police-magistrate, and 
by the occasional inspection of a ship of war. ‘The islanders 
declare this police-force to be unnecessary, as there is scarcely 
an instance of a crime committed in the course of the year, 
and thefts and other offences against property are entirely 
unknown. 

The Heligolanders complain that England will neither Jet 
them govern themselves, nor do anything on her part to help 
them on, <A pier, or breakwater, for example, is an urgent 
ifecessity for the protection of shipping, and a telegraphic 
communication between the island and both England and 
Germany is much to be desired ; yet the mother-country has 
hitherto been indifferent to both of those wants, and lets the 

~ islanders jog ‘on, without any hope of a material amelioration 
of their actual condition. There is’a national feeling in 
Germany for acquiring, if possible, the possession of this 
Frisian fragment of the fatherland, which would at all events 
be useful as a naval station, in the event of Germany being 
again at war with France, or with any other power. The 
time will probably come when a negotiation with England. 
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will be opened by Prussia or the German confederation, for 
thee acquisition of the island against a fair equivalent, and we 
shall then have to consider whether the possession of this 
little bit of Germany has any, and what, permanent value to 
British interests. The only case in which I can imaghhe such 
a possession to be of importance to us, is that of our being at 
war with Germany herself; and such a contingency is surely 
too absurd to be seriously entertained by any reflecting man. 
No one who knows anything of German affairs can imagine 
the possibility of the statesmen of that country provoking a 
war with Great: Britain; and, if it should ever come, the 
fault and the responsibility will be exclusively our own.’ We 
may safely venture to give up Heligoland to Prussia, or the 
Germanic body, if the islanders desire it; though, at present, 
there is no evidence at all that they wish to change masters. 
I believe them to be indifferent under which king they live, 
provided their ruler will lay out some money on them, and 
not tax them too heavily. They do not much like the colonial- 
office ; but they do not know to what ills they might fly if 
they should ever be placed at the tender mercies of the 
Prussian bureaucracy. 

With respect to the allegation that if we were to part with 
Heligoland at all it should be to Denmark, as the power from, 
which we wrested it in war, it would seem scarcely necessary 
to explain that the island belonged to the duchy of Schleswig, 
in the same way as Sylt, or Féhr, or the rest-of the north- 

Frisian group, and that it was in his capacity of Duke of 
Schleswig that the Danish King was its sovereign, up to its 
eession in 1807. It follows that Prussia, having succeeded by 
conquest, and the consent of Austria, to the entire duchy of 
Schleswig, is now the only power whose application could be 
listened to, if she should ask for the restoration 4o her, or to the 
confederation, of this detached remnant of German territory. 


We spent the remainder of the summer at Disternbro¢k 
near Kiel, the Duke of Augustenburgh having kindly permitted 
me to oceupy his villa, for which he had no longer occasion. 
The Prussian fleet lay in our sight, consisting of three large 
iron-clad wa® steamers, besides gun-boats, and several old , 
sailing ships, Kiel being now the principal station of the 
German navy’. The new steam frigate, ‘Konig Wilhelm,’ 
had cost the government £600,000, including the gufts, which 
were furnished by Krupp’s well-known factory at Essen ip 
Westphalia. The beautiful situation of Diisternbrock, already 


+ 1 In the German navy are now 7 iron-clad steamers, with 77 guos and 
4800 horse-power. 
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noticed, attracts many summer visitors, but. the best society 
is to be found among the professors of the neighbourng 
university of Kiel. Professor Forchhammer combines social 
talents, with extensive historical and philological learning. 
His wotlk: on ancient Troy has long been well known and 
appreciated by antiquarian scholars. He was preparing for 
the general meeting of German philologers, to be held this 
year at Kiel, and over which he had been invited to preside. 
The professor, like most of his colleagues, was a good patriot, 
and had done a good deal in former years for the Schleswig- 
Holstein cause ; he was employed for some months in England, 
in 1864, on business connected with the proceedings of the 
London conference. I talked much with him of the actual 
state of public opinion in Holstein, and he considered it was 
, Still anti-Prussian, as proved by the choice of the deputies 
made at the last election of the German parliament, He had 
himself been elected deputy for the Pinneberg district in the 
Prussian dict. He thought that things were settling down, 
and there would be no factious opposition to the Prussian 
-administration, for people were sufficiently disposed to submit 
to inevitable necessity. In some things, however, the Prus- 
sians had shewn little respect for the feelings of the inhabitants. 
It would have been easy, for instance, to fix the naval arsenal 
on the other side of Kiel, instead of disturbing the tranquillity 
of the Diisternbrock villas, and of' the bathing establishment, 
by the noise and concourse of the workmen, and of the crews 
of the ships of war. <A large naval store-house, erected ~ 
immediately in front of the duke’s villa, almost deprived it of 
a view of the sea. I conversed also on these subjects with 
professor Rathjen, the director of the university library, and 
found that he entirely concurred with professor Forchhammer’s 
views. The librarian is a great authority on the history and 
literature of the duchies, and has likewise worked hard in his 
time for their liberation. Auother distinguished Schleswig- 
Holsteiner was the state councillor Franeke, who, after many 
years of banishment, had returned to his native land, and was 
then residing at Diisternbrock, but was in ill health, and died 
the following year. Francke, who was an able administrator, 
-had been in the service of the Duke of Saxe-Cobargh, and 
would doubtless have been Duke Frederic’s prime minister, 
if the latter had had the good fortune to establish de facto his 
right-to the ducal erown. 
>The Grand-duke of Oldenburgh possesses a large enclave, 
situated locally within the duchy of Holstein, and resides for 
a part of the year at his castle of Eutin, standing on a lake, - 
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and surrounded with spacious gardens. The town of Eutin 
was the abode of Voss, the best German translator of Homer, 
whose work has the reputation of being more domeric than 
that of Pope, or any other modern translator. It was like- 
wise the birth-place of the great composer, Karl Yfria von 
Weber. There are several large lakes in this part of Holstein, 
particularly that surrounding the castle and town of Plén. 
‘At Preetz there is an old secularized convent, to which the 
Jands in the district, called the Probstei, continue to belong. 
The produce of the district is exported from the little port of 
Laboe, lying near the entrance of the bay of Kiel. During 
my excursions in these parts I heard sad complaints of the 
foot and mouth disease, from which the cattle were then 
grievously suffering; the loss to the dairy farms was very 
serious. Holstein is a great grazing country, and the farms 
(Meiereien) are mostly on a large scale, and well kept. The , 
landed proprietors, who have considerable estates, are able to 
divide their properties, and let off their farms to responsible 
tenants, pretty much as in England. Scme few farm their 
own estates; and there are also peasantry, or small holders, i 
certain districts; but upon the whole, the position of the 
landed aristocracy, and its relations to the cultivators of the 
soil, in Schleswig and Holstein, very nearly resemble thoge 
existing in Great Britain. 


The horticultural exhibition held this autumn at Hamburgh 
was supplied with choice flowers and fruit from Germany, and 
other European countries, and attracted strangers from all 
parts. The British government deemed it of sufficient 
importance to send out a commissioner, in the person of 
Mr. Berkeley, a distinguished botanist, and referee of the 
London horticultural scciety. A silver cyp given by our 
gracious Queen as a prize for the best grapes, was won by a 
Liverpool gardener. The undertaking more than repaid its 
expenses, and its success was ina great degree owing to the 
artistical beauty of the garden itself, which was tastefully 
laid out on an unegual soil on the bank of the Elbe, near the 
city and the port. The Syndie Merck, who presided over the 


- exbibition, Had exerted himself very much im its formationg 


and hospitably entertained the foreign commissioners, and 
others concerned, at his villa at Blankenese. The wits on 
the Hamburgh exchange observed that, since thé pelitical 
changes of 1866, the syndic bad lost many of his diplomatic 
customers, and had found it advisable to strike into a new line 
of business. 
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After the retirement of Dr. Schleiden from the Hanseatic 
mission in “London, in 1866, it was filled for, about two years 
by Dr. Frederic Geffehen, a very able man, who had \béen 
some time minister-resident at Berlin, and, among other 
services, had been instrumental in negotiating a treaty of 
commerc® and navigation between the Hanse-towns and 
France. But the Hanseatic burgherships began to grudge the 
expense of a standing mission, and the result was that 
Dr. Geffchen was recalled, and is now employed in the home 
service of his native city, being one of the syndics of the 
Hamburgh senate. The talents of Dr. Geffchen are such as 
to make him a valuable servant of any government. He has 
a peculiar power of influencing thé press, and the many 
articles contributed by him to the Hamburger Correspondent 
have proved his statesmanlike qualities, and his accurate 

» knowledge of most political questions of the day. 


The cessation of the Hanseatic mission in London, and the 
desire manifested by the House of Commons for further re- 
trenchments in diplomatic expenditure, may have suggested 
to the foreign-office the expediency of suppressing the British 
mission to the Hanse-towns, which had existed in one shape 
or another for two or three centuries, and had at times shewn 
itself to be of great value to British interests, arly in the 
Pear 1870 I received a private intimation that the suppression 
was intended, and soon after an official notification to prepare 
for my recall. Lord Clarendon’s despatch to me, dated Ist of 
February, ran to this effect : e 


‘The arrangement under which the Hanseatic states have 
taken their place among the members of the North-German 
confederation, renders it unnecessary to retain the post of 
minister-resident and consul-general at Hamburgh, and Her 
Majesty’s goverfiment have therefore decided that on the 1st 
of July next that appointment shall cease, and British 
ingerests at Hamburgh be confided to Her Majesty’s consul.’ 

‘Tn now instructing you to make this arrangement known 
to the governments of the Hanse-towns, I have the pleasure 
to convey to you Her Majesty’s approval of the manner in 
which you have discharged the duties entrusted # you; and 
{ must at the same time state that Her Majesty’s government 
regret the necessity which will thus deprive the public of the 
benefit, ofeyour services.’ 


eAs this communication was not accompanied by the offer 
of any other official employment, I had of course no other 
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alternative than to retire on a pension. The government of 
Hamburgh, as well as those of the two other Hanse-towns, saw 
th@ xpproaching termination of their diplomatic relations to 
Great Britain with extreme regret, but as they had taken the 
initiative in the matter, it was out of their power to make any 
well-founded remonstrance against the step in cont@mplation 
by the foreign office. They therefore contented themselves 
with expressions of regret towards myself, and the leading 
citizens of Hamburgh who had weleomed me on my arrival 
now vied with each other in hospitable demonstrations on the 
occasion of my intended departure. At the farewell dinner to 
which Syndie Merck had the kindness to invite me at Blank- 
enese, I could not but be sensible how much I was honoured 
by the friendship of the excellent men who surrounded me, and 
how many happy days I had enjoyed during the ten years of 
my residence among them. I did not exactly wish to close 
my life at Hamburgh, but I felt deeply grateful for the 
testimonies of respect and goodwill which had been so 
constantly and liberally bestowed upon me by the Hamburgh 
citizens, 

The last token of esteem which I received previous to mye 
return home was that of a gold medal voted to me by the 
Senate in token of the approval of my public conduct as Her 
Majesty's representative. . Having communivated+this proe 
ceeding to the secretary of state for -foreign affairs, and 
solicited leave to acceptthe medal, I’ received“ from Lord 

3 Granville the following official answer : 





3 ‘ Foreign-Office, July 12, 1870. 
‘Sir, 

‘I have received your despatch of the Ist instant, marked 
“separate,” enclosing a copy of a letter addrgssed to you by 
Syndie Merck on the occasion of your recall, stating that the 
Senate of Hamburgh have voted to you an honorary gold 
medal in testimony of the respect entertained for you By 
that body, and by the citizens of Hamburgh generally. 

‘Having laid your despatch before the Queen I have received 
Her Majesty’s commands to express her satisfaction at your 
receiving th® mark of the esteem of the government ands 
people of Hamburgh, and to convey to you her permission to 
aecept the medal. 

‘Tam, with great truth and regard, &8., @» -- 
‘ GRANVILLE. 
To Joon Warp, Esq., C.B.’ 
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I had scarcely been a week in England before general alarm 
was excitéd by the warlike declarations of the French mini- 
sters against Prussia, and it soon became evident thgt® the 
incident of the candidature of a prince of Hohenzollern for the 
Spanish throne was about to kindle a war between France and 
Germdty. That there were many persons in Germany who 
considered such a war inevitable I have already stated ; but 
no one expected it was coming so soon, and even Count Bis- 
marck’ must have been startled by the rapidity with which the 
eventful crisis was hurried on. After the King had dismissed 
the French ambassador at Ems, his majesty is said to have 
turned to his prime minister, and’ asked ‘Well, what is now 
to be done?’ Count Bismarck answered ‘We play again at 
six-and-sixty ’ (Wir spielen wieder sechs und sechzig), alluding 
to a game at cards of that name, and meaning that the cam- 
» Ppaign of 1866 was then to be repeated. M. Rothan, the 
French minister at Hamburgh, was certainly not one of those- 
who anticipated so early a war, for he had recently taken a 
house and-brought his furniture and pictures from Paris at a 
heavy expense. The French government had not deemed the 
formation of the North-German confederation a sufficient 
reason for withdrawing its diplomatic representative from the 
Hanse-towns ; and the ministers of Russia, of Sweden, and of 
@ Prussia herself, still continued to reside at Hamburgh. With 
the exception of ‘the Austrian envoy, Count Guido Thun, 
J was the only member of the diplomatic body who had been 
recalled from Hamburgh in consequence of the altered poli- 
tical situation. ° 
The early and brilliant success of the Prussian arms was 
scarcely believed in at the opening of the war. It was sup- 
posed that the French might win a battle or two in the outset, 
but of the final result of the campaign neither the statesmen 
nor the peoplegf Germany were for a moment doubtful. The 
nation was resolved to put forth its strength, and to shrink 
from no sacrifices for the deliverance of the fatherland from. 
is new and wanton aggression by its ancient enemy. The 
war entailed great sufferings upon Germany,—sufferings 
which no amount of pecuniary indemnity could entirely heal. 
In respect of money it was from the beginnin; freely contri- 
e buted by all those who had anything to give. “The subscrip- 
tions of the Hamburgh merchants, for instance, to the voluntary 
loan solicited by the central government were on a generous 
andewevEn magnificent scale. The firm of John Henry 
&chréder & Co. alone subscribed 500,000 marks courant, or 
about £60,000 sterling, nor was there one of the old- 
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established houses which did not likewise subscribe liberally 
according to its méans. . 

‘Phig is not the place for discussing the merits of the war 
itself, or for enquiring whether “it might not have been pre- 
vented by’a strong word spoken in due season to France by 
the neutral, powers ? Sp far as England was concemfed the 
principle of neutrality was of-course the only right one to 
follow; but an injpression has been left on the German mind 
that British neutfality’ was not altogether real, and that it 
was made to work for the benefit of the French, who were 
permitted to receive from us a supply of arms, ¢artridges, and 
coals, which ought to have been declared contraband of wai. 
It certainly, does appear that the rules of international law 
probibit a neutral state from furnishing a belligerent with 
arms and ammunition to be made use of against an enemy in 
the cause of a war which is being actually waged; nor is there 
any tangible distinction between the case of the exportation of 
arms, and that of the arming or equipping vessels, or the 


enlisting soldiers, within the neutral territory. The principles _ 


recently agreed upon as the basis of settling our disputes with 
the United States‘ of America relative to the Alabama and 
other transactions are equally applicable to cases of the supply 
of arms, and munitions of war. The law of nations on the 
subject seems too clear to admit of a doubt. Vatitel_has toldy 
us that the impartiality which a neutral nation is bound to 


observe between belligerent. parties in time of war, consists of 


two points, viz. ‘First. To give no assistance wheré there is 
no previous stipulation to give it; nor voluntarily to furnish 
troops, arms, ammunition, or anything of direct use in war. 
I say, to give no assistance ; not to give assistance equally, for 
it would be absurd that a state should assist two enemiag at 
the same time. And besides it would be impossible to do it 
with equality ; the same things, the same nynber of troops, 
the same quantity of arms, of munitions, &c., furnished in 
different circumstances form no ‘longer equivalent succourg. 
Secondly. In whatever does not relate to the war, a pull 
nation will not refuse to one of the parties by reason of his 


present quarrel that which it grants to the other. . ... If it 
were to refusg, anything to one of the parties merely becausé 


he makes war upon the other, and in order to favour thée 


latter, that would be to maintain no longer a strict neu- 
trality 1” 
"oe 


“eV attel, ‘Droit des Gens.” Paris, 1835. Liv. iii. ch. 7, § 104. (Condui®& 
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If Vattel is-right, it follows that we were not justifiable in 
supplying France with arms or ammunition, merely beaause 
we furnished, or were ready to furnish them, to Prussia alto” 
It ‘should also be observed that the défects of ite-manicipal 
laws can mever form a sufficient excuse fot # state’s non- 
compliance with its international duties towardsother powers. 
The difficulties which the British government may have had 
in prohibiting the equipment of armed cruisers, like the 
Alabama, or in preventing the supply of guns to the French 
army by the Birmingham manufacturers, did not, according 
to the law of nations, constitute any valid reason for Great 
Britain having thus succoured one of the belligggent parties 
who were respectively engaged in an actual war. 


Whilst Paris was still under siege, and the conclusion of 
*he war was yet uncertain, a most important event for Ger- 
many occurred, viz. the completion of the empire, which took 
place on the 31st of December, 1870, by the accession of the 
South-German states to the North-German confederation. 
King William became in consequence German Emperor, and 
the Prussian hegemony was extended over the lands south of 
the Maine, and comprised a population of forty:one millions of 
souls including Alsace and Lorraine, being the entire father- 
lard, with the exception of the German provinces of the 
Austrian empire. I have already explained the original con- 
stitution of the North-German cotifederation, which canie into 
operation on the Ist of July, 1867, and whose legislature was 
composed of a federal council of forty-three members, and an 
imperial parliament of two hundred and ninety-seven deputies. 
“The victorious progress of the Prussian King had determined 
the weverers in the south to accede to the union. First came 
Baden and the southern portion of Hesse-Darmstadt, by a con- 
vention signed on-~the 15th of November, 1870. The treaty 
with Bavaria was concluded op the 28rd, and- that with 
Witemberg on the 25th of the same month, and they 
severally took effect at the close of the year, just before the 
assumption of the imperial crown by the King of Prussia. 
Baden and Hesse adopted the federal constitution with very 
few alterations. It was however stipulated that the president 
stould in no case declare war without the consent of the federal 
council, and that any changes in sthe constitution should 
require a majority in the council of three-fourths tinstead of 
two-thiis, ‘The number of votes in the council was increased 
from forty-three to forty-cight, and the number of deputies in. 
the parliament from two hundred and ninety-seven to three 
T 
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“hundred and seventeen. Baden reserved to herself the taxes 
to be raised on brandy and beer. 
cBy the treaty with Wiirtemberg the votes in the council 
weve raised to fifty-two, and the deputies in the parliament 
increased to the number of three hundred and thirty-four. 
Wiirtemberg reserved the taxes on brandy and beCr, and also 
the regulation of her own posts and telegraphs. The military 
relations of Wiirtemberg to the confederation were settled by 
a separate convention bearing the same date, in such a way 
that the Wiirtemberg army was to form a compact corps as a 
part of the federal army, and under the supreme direction of 
the president of the confederation, 

The accession of Bavaria was not so easily effected. By the 
treaty with that’ state the votes in the federal council were 
finally raised to the number of fifty-eight, and the deputies in 
the parliament to the number of three hundred and eighty-, 
two. In submitting to the federal laws respecting changes of 
residence (Freiziigigkeit), the Bavarian government reserved to 
itself the right of separate legislation in matters of domicile 
and settlement (Heimaths- und Niederlassungsrecht), of the en- 
joyment of political rights and of marriage, and of regulating 
the laws of assurance and mortgage as affecting landed pro- 
perty. It farther reserved the administration of its own 
railways, posts, and telegraphs, subject to the control of the 
confederation in so far as the general interests might be 
concerned, and to the normal principles which the confederation 
might prescribe for railways to be used in the federal defences. 
A committee of the federal council was to be appointed for 
foreign affairs, consisting of Bavaria, Saxony, and Wiirtem- 
berg, with Bavaria as president. At those foreign courts 
where thore were Bavarian envoys, they were to represent the 
federal body in dase of the absence of the federal envoy ; and 
at the courts where Bavaria might keep enyoys, the federal 
envoy should not be charged with affairs exclusively Bavarian. 
In the absence of Prussia, Bavaria was to have the presidengy 
in the federal council. The taxation of Bavarian brandy and 
beer was reserved to her, The costs of the Bavarian army 
were to be borne by that state as a corps belonging to the 
federal army, and such army-corps to be regulated in time of 
peace by the Bavarian government. The Bavarian fortresses 
were to continue her own, subject however to federal super- 
vision, Lastly came the important -stipulation that in the 
federal council fourteen adverse votes should suffice £v the 
rejecting of any measure affecting the constitution, so that the 
revision previously agreed to with Baden and Hesse for a 
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majority of three-fourths of the council fell to the ground, 
and it has become in the power of “Bavaria, in conjunction 
with the other southern states; to defeat any amendyent 
whatever which may in future be proposed of the federal con- 
stitution. ae 
In diglomatic intercourse it may thus happen that the 
Bavarian envoy may be called upon to represent the German 
Enmperor, but this is a matter of no moment to foreign courts. 
Tt will also be remembered that by the terms of the constitu- 
tion established on the 1st of July, $867, no German state was 
deprived of the right of sending and receiving separate 
diplomatic agents, nor have the southern states lost that right 
in consequence of their accession to the confederation by the 
conventions of November above cited. Upon the whole, 
Bavaria has driven a hard bargain with the northern states, 
. and it has excited some surprise that Prince Bismarck should 
have deemed it necessary to concede to her so many excep- 
tions from the general principles of the federal legislature. 


How far it is worth while for Great Britain, under existing 
, circumstances, to maintain diplomatic relations with any of 
the petty states of Germany is a question upon which a 
difference of opinion appears to prevail in official and parlia~ 
mentary circles. The foreign-office has just suppressed the 
missions at Stuttgart and Munich, and has established 
charyés @affaires at those capitals in addition to the chargés 
@affaires alveady resident at Dresden, Darmstadt, and 
Coburgh, on the ground that these small states possess a 
certain influence with the federal government, and that valu- 
able information is often to be picked up in the streets of 
thedittle capitals of Germany. Now I will not dispute that 
the services of an intelligent and judicious agent may be 
useful to his government anywhere, even at Coburgh ; but 
I think it a mistaken policy to accredit diplomatic agents . 
4f all to states which are politically effete, having surrendered 
their independent sovereignty into the hands of a superior 
power. The Kings of Saxony, Bavaria, and Wirtemberg 
-have lost the right of deciding upon peace or war, or upon 
any question of foreign policy,—thcy have no longer the chief 
«command of their own armies,—~and, as they ar® members of 
the Zollverein, they are unable to legislate separately in 
matters of ‘commerce, or cusioms-duties, They are, in fact, 
prett=“much in the situation of a dethroned Indian rajah, 
ving in their ancient palaces, with a certain external splep- 
dour, but non-entitigs as regards either the great interest of 
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their fatherland, or its relations to foreign powers. If the 
necessities of British subjects, or of British trade, require our 
goversment to keep agents of its own in the dominions of 
phose-mediatized sovereigns, such agents should clearly not be 
above the rank of consuls. It is not our business to gratify 
the vanity of effete kings and grand dukes by pretewding to 
cultivate their political friendship and alliance ‘Le jeu ne 
vaut pas la chandelle.’ A good consul is perfectly able to 
protect British commerce, and to collect information of passing 
events in any subordinate town in Germany. The real diplo- 
matic business must always be transacted at Berlin, and our 
embassy in the Prussian capital cannot be made too efficient 
in its personnel, or in the means placed at the ambassador’s 
disposal. Here, indeed, frugality would be ill-placed ; for it 
is of real importance to the British nation to be worthily 
represented at the seat of the federal government, and to 
stand on a footing of friendship and confidence with the 
German empire. 


I was myself for some years 2 member of the diplomatic 
body, and I have had intercourse with many diplomatic , 
persons, both British and foreign, in all ranks of the service. 
My experience has not tended to raise my estimation of the 
profession in general. There is a great deal of smooth talk, 
about trifles, much running about to hear what is passing and 
to hunt up secrets, and many long-winded despatches without 
any point. The activity of the smaller diplomatists, called the 
-ncuches, is amusing enough. They cater for the ambassadors 
and envoys of the greater powers, and are rewarded by their 
patronage and invitations. But all this bustle usually comes 
to nothing. What is wanted is more reflection and political 
sagacity. It is easy enough to talk and write, but to think 
well is another matter, and without much thgught it is not 
possible to hazard a prediction of coming events. Prince 
Bismarck, it would seem, is by no means disposed to appre; 
ciate the diplomatic profession beyond its worth. Ina lette? 
to a friend, dated from Frankfort in 1851, that great statesman 
is made by his biographer to say * :— ‘ 

‘ Frankfort is wretchedly wearisome. Even the coolness of 
fellow countrymen and party associates I had in Berlin is an + 
intimate connection compared with the relations one makes 
here, being in fact nothing more than mutually suspicious 
espionnage. As if one had anything to detect or to coral ! 


~s 
- ™ See Hesekiel’s Life of Bismarck (translated by Mackenzie), p. 211. 
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The people, here wrong themselves about tis.merest, trifles ; 
and these diplomatists with their important nothmgs already 
appear more ridiculous to me even than a deputy of the send 
chamber in his full-blown dignity. Unless outward everts 
take place,—and those we clever members of the Germanic _ 
diet cair neither guide nor predetermine,—I now know ac- 
curately what we shall have done in one, two, or five years, 
and could bring it about in twenty-four hours if the others 
would for a single day be reasonable and truthful. Iam making 
enormous progress in the art of saying nothing in a great 
many words, I write reports of many sheets which read_as 
tersely and roundly as leading articles ; and if Manteuffel can 
say what there is in. them after having read them, he does 
more than I can. Each of us pretends to believe of his neigh- 
bour that he is full of thoughts and plans, if he would only 
tell; and at the same time we none of us know an atom more 
of what is going to happen to Germany than of the next year’s 
snow. Nobody, not even the most malicious sceptic of a 
democrat, believes what quackery and self-importance there is 
in this diplomatizing.’ 


If such were the occupations of the diplomatic body at 
Frankfort, where, during the existence of the Germanic diet, 
-there was really some little business ‘to be done, it may be in- 
ferred what is the value of their actual labours at the resi- 
dences of the petty German princes, where there is not, nor 
ever can be, any pretence of negotiations, or of any business 
beyond matters of compliment, or court ceremonial. Ever 
the British mission to the Hanse-towns had a peculiar im- 
portance in a commercial point of view ; but as this has been 
abolished on account of its political insignificance, I conceive 
that the same principle ought to be rigorously applied to 
every one of the German states which has merged its sove- 
reignty in that of the new Germanie confederation. 

The envoys of Great Britain in foreign states are justly 
accounted honourable and generous-minded men. They are 
» gentlemen in the best sense of the word. Here and there an 
experienced statesman is to be found among them. But, upon 

-the whole, British diplomacy has not been succéSsful in gain- 
ing the confidence of foreign governments. For a-number of 
years past England has almost withdrawn herself from conti- 
nent~\“uilairs, and the notion, whether right or wrong, prevails, 
that we are indifferent to the fate of foreign nations, except j 
so far as our commercial interests are involved in their well- 
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being. This s«+%G reason why important political gecrets are 

withheld-from the knowledge of the British’ representatives 

aby. It explains why the inimical relations between _ 
Prtissia and France which led to the late war were not fully - 

=communicated to our ambassador at Berlin, and why he was 
left in ignorance of the dangerous overtures which fad been 
made to Prince Bismarck on the part of the ruler of France 
for their mutual aggrandizement at the expense of indepen- 
dent states. If the British cabinet had been properly fore- 
warned of the gravity of the situation, it might possibly have 
foupd the means of admonishing the French Emperor against 
beginning the fatal enterprise which led to his downfall. At 
the best, the fact. that the governments of -the neutral powers 
were completely taken by surprise at the breaking out of the 

’ war reflects no great credit upon the political sagacity of the 
diplomatic agents maintained by those powers at the French 
and Prussian courts. It was once suggested by Archbishop 
Whately that a prophecy-office should be established by the 
crown ;. that candidates for employment should be invited to 
deposit: prophecies of events to happen at periods to be speci- 
fied by them, and that those whose predictions had been the 

most exactly fulfilled should be placed in high posts in the 

state service. Tried by such a test, I fear there are not many 

members of oug diplomatic body who would be entitled to« 
claim advancement, however striking may be their literary - 
accomplishments, or their qualifications in a social point of 
view. 





It is ¢he earnest desire of the national liberal party in Ger- 
many, that the small courts should be placed on the footing 
determined by the Frankfort constitution of 1849, which pre- 
cludes them from sending, or receiving, diplomatic agents. 
Prince Bismarck has hitherto been indifferent about the 
matter, or has been reluctant to act precipitately in it against 
the feelings of the petty princes. But the French intrigues 
in the secondary states have already proved prejudicial to the 
national interests, and the working of the agents of Russia is 
not likely to hasten the accomplishment of German. unity. 
The probability, therefore, is that the German parliament will 
not be disposea to tolerate much longer the existing state of 
things, and will insist that the foreign affairs of the nation 
shall belong exclusively to the federal administration. As 
regards the British government, its trae policy in this, a&@ in* 
alkquestions affecting Germany, appears to me to be to sym~ 
pathize with the true interests of that great and intelligent 
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people, aud to do what in it lies to promos constitutional 

freedom and national unity of the large portion 0 ~4e Teutonic 

race which has at last been able to re-establish itse: (a4 the 

German empire. The ‘Germans. are eminently wor. ~_of 
politigal liberty, and the more of it: they come to enjoy, ‘e_ 
thore they will be disposed to cultivate the friendship ana 

alliance. of their free and sturdy ‘neighbours of the ‘British 

isles, = , 


